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LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE-BATTLES-POETRY  OF  WAR  IN  ALGERIA.* 


One  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  this 
age  was  once  applied  to  by  a  lady,  whom 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  a  remarkably 
fine  piano-forte  player,  and  was  entreated 
to  give  her  some  advice  upon  her  execution 
of  the  work  of  such  masters  as  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Weber,  etc.  He  politely  but 
firmly  refused.  “  Do  not  you  think  the 
lady  has  real  talent?”  inquired  a  friend. 
“  She  has  every  requisite  of  a  magnificent 

•  Souvenira  de  la  Vie  MilUaire  en  Afrique.  By 
Pierre  de  Castellakb.  1  vol  in  18ma  Paris: 
L.  Hacbette  k  Go. 

Caracterea  et  Ricita  da  tempa  Hiatoirea  Sentimm- 
taka  et  MilUairea.  By  Paul  de  Molexes.  2  vols. 
in  ISmo.  Paris:  Michel  Levy. 

Le  Grand  Deaert — Lea  Chevaux  da  Sahara.  By 
Qekerai.  Daumar  2  vols.  Paris:  Michel  Levy. 

Un  Eta  dans  le  Sahara,  Une  annie  dona  le  Sahel. 
By  Euoexe  Fbomsktim.  2  vols.  in  18mo.  Paris: 
Michel  Levy. 
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performer,”  was  the  reply — “  fine  touch, 
strength,  delicacy,  precision,  execution, 

but - ”  ‘‘  But  wnat  ?•’  persisted  the 

friend,  “  why  will  you  not  help  her  with 
your  counsels  ?”  “  Because,”  rejoined 

the  great  artist,  “  she  and  I  would  cease 
to  comprehend  each  other  at  the  first 
word  I  should  utter.  I  should  have  only 
to  say  to  her  this :  ‘  You  execute  in  per¬ 
fection  whatsoever  you  choose,  but  you 
fed  falady  y  if  I  am  to  enter  into  com¬ 
munication  with  yon,  and  to  explain  to 
you  what  my  convictions  are,  the  oeauties 
and  the  intentions  of  this  or  that  divinity 
of  my  musical  Olympus,  I  shall  simply 
have  to  repeat  to  you,  at  every  instant. 
Fed  otherwise— he  otherwise  impressed., 
in  a  word,  change  your  nature.’  What 
earthly  use  do  you  fancy  there  could  be 
in  that?  No,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  more 
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easily  do  good  by  my  advice  to  a  far  in¬ 
ferior  performer,  but  the  vibrations  of 
whose  nature  sliould  respond  truly  to  the 
mighty  baimonies  of  those  who,  to  me, 
are  the  representatives  of  absolute  beauty 
and  truth,  under  the  artistic  form  of 
music.”  These  words  may  be  applied  in 
many  other  cases.  There  are  things  that 
may  be  described,  and  there  are  things 
that  must  be  felt  and  felt  riyhtly ;  that  is, 
felt  in  such  a  way  that  their  key-note,  if 
it  may  be  so  termed,  shall  strike  u])on  and 
awaken  sympathetic  vibrations,  out  of 
W'hich  shall  sound  forth  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  the  perfect  chord.  Wherever 
this  hannony  is  hoard,  its  jierfcction  is 
acknowledged.  Now,  the  “  key-note,”  if 
the  word  may  be  a  second  time  recurred 
to,  of  Algeria,  is  one  that  will  admit  of 
none  save  its  own  simplest,  most  natural 
harmonies.  If  you  seek  to  marry  it  to 
any  thing  “  scientific,”  or  complex,  you 
are  lost,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  artistic 
truth.  There  is  more  than  one  way  in 
which  Algeria  may  impress  you,  and  its 
truth  has  more  than  one  aspect ;  but  the 
sine  qua  non  is,  that  you  should  see  its 
truth  simply,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  any  secondary  conventional  pre-con- 
ceived  truths  of  your  own. 

Painting  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
art  whereby  the  etfect  produced  upon  the 
French  mind,  by  the  various  aspects  of  Al¬ 
gerian  civilization,  has  been  best  chroni¬ 
cled.  Painting  —  t/ie  art  itself— has  of 
course  not  gained  by  this ;  but,  as  our 
object  is  not,  in  these  pages,  to  enter  into 
a  disquisition  upon  art  in  the  abstract,  we 
will  not  pause  to  point  out  how',  when  the 
subject  portrayed  becomes  dominant,  and 
“  local  coloring  ”  grows  to  be  a  necessity, 
art  must  necessarily  be  all  but  extinct, 
w’e  will  merely,  en  passant^  notice  the  use 
made  of  painting  in  the  case  under  ex¬ 
amination.  Painting,  wo  therefore  repeat, 
has  been  until  now  the  best  medium 
through  which  the  French  mind  has  shown 
its  apprehension  of  the  various  aspects  of 
that  strange  land  now  called  the  African 
colony  of  France.  Delacroix  and  De¬ 
camps  have  really  seen  Algeria  as  Algeria 
is,  been  struck  by'  the  tone  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  and  really  responded  to  it  by 
its  (/von  natural  hannonies ;  they  have, 
each  of  them,  fdt  truly  the  aspects  of  the 
truth  of  the  land  before  them,  and  have 
obeyed  their  impression.  Neither  have 
gained,  as  painters,  in  all  this,  but  as  the 
reflectors  of  what  can  not  be  described. 


both  are  admirable.  The  Dante  et  Virgile 
of  Eugene  Delacroix,  or  the  liataiUe  des 
Cimhres  of  Decamps,  are  as  superior,  as 
pictures,  to  the  Drethtner  d? Alger  of  the 
Ibrmer,  or  the  l£cole  Tunpie  of  the  latter, 
as  an  original  work  is  to  a  translation ; 
but,  it  is  enough  to  look,  for  a  moment, 
at  the  intense  blue  of  one  of  Delacroix’s 
African  skies,  to  see  flaj)ping  in  the  wind 
the  blinding  red  of  one  of  his  Arab  man¬ 
tles,  or  to  c.ist  a  glance  at  a  batted  white 
wall  of  Decamps,  to  have  Algeria  living 
before  you,  flashed  back  pitilessly,  upon 
your  aching  eye-balls,  by  sky,  and  wall, 
and  mantle.  This  perfect  truth  attained 
to,  comes  from  the  simple  fact  of  refection 
only  having  been  aimed  at.  E.ach  of 
these  illustrious  artists  has  rightly'*'* 
the  genius  of  that  j)ortion  of  the  East 
called  Algeria.  He  has  copied  what  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  his  eye,  giving  it,  at  the 
same  time,  its  own  particular,  individual 
meaning,  and  no  other. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how,  until  now, 
the  intrinsic  poetry  of  Algeria  has  not 
been  perceived.  In  France,  hitherto, 
Algeria  has  had  no  jioet ;  her  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  )M)etry  lay  in  war.  But  war, 
though  furnishing  an  undeniable  poetic  elc* 
ment,  furnished  at  the  same  time  only  a  rela¬ 
tive  one,  inasmuch  as  the  iioetry,  if  evoked, 
was  the  result  of  the  contact  of  two  ad¬ 
verse  civilizations  in  the  Desert,  .and  was 
not  exclusively  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
the  Desert  itself.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  “  Othello’s  occupation,”  in 
what  we  may  without  much  cxtravag.anco 
conceive  to  have  been  his  own  land,  is  the 
source  of  so  much  poetry,  that  the  best 
writers  hitlierto  upon  Algeria  ai'e  military 
men,  and  those  who  are  the  most  exclu¬ 
sively  military  are  precisely  thereby  the 
most  poetical.  General  Daumas,  in  bis 
little  volume  upon  Arab  horses,  their  edu- 
c:Uion,  their  qualities,  their  uses,  and  their 
IKj.sition  with  regard  to  their  riders,  has, 
whilst  aiming  cliiefly  at  the  composition 
of  a  technical  work,  composed  in  reality 
a  poetical  one,  for  the  reason  that  the 
poetry  lay  in  the  subject  itself,  and  that 
the  more  immediately  and  simply  this  was 
reflected  from  the  writer  to  the  reader, 
the  more  necessarily  the  poetry  inherent 
in  what  was  reflected,  made  itself  clear. 
It  was  impossible  to  register  exactly  the 
details  of  the  horse’s  existence  in  Algeria, 
and  of  his  juxtaposition  to  bis  master, 
without  opening  one  of  the  prime  springs 
of  poetry,  in  the  particular  portion  of  the 
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East  to  which  these  pages  allude.  The  I  those  “  younger  sons,”  who  will  be 

plain  statement  of  the  fSicts  was  sufficient ;  ^  younger  sons  even  in  a  country  where  all 

and  from  them,  a  reader  gifted  with  the  inherit  equally.  He  was  so  t*ssentially  a 
least  imagination,  could  conjure  up  before  younger  son,  as  to  be  inevitably  a  soldier, 
him,  the  strange  spirit  of  that  civilization,  lie  could  be  nothing  else;  but  that  he 

in  which  the  man  is  no  more  complete  was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  with  all 

without  his  steed,  than  was  the  fabled  the  advantages  and  defects  specially  ap- 
oentaur  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Another  pertaining  to  the  cloth.  The  man  of  let- 
proof  of  what  wo  say  lies  in  this  little  ters  turned  soldier,  is  inferior  when  he 
circumstance,  that  when  General  Daumas  ■  comes  to  speak  of  camp-life  in  the  East, 
mistaking  what  was  req^uired  of  him,  at-  to  the  soldier  who  writes.  The  former  is 
tempted  to  describe,  instead  of  to  re-  so  well  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  pen, 
fleet,  the  aspects  of  the  Algerian  E.ast,  that  ho  can  describe  any  thing ;  the  latter, 
.and  when  he  deliberately  sets  to  Avork  to  without  any  art,  states  merely  what 
descant  uiion  w'hat  might  be  its  poetry,  passes  around  and  before  him.  But,  as 
he  altogether  failed.  \l\s,Chemux  du  Sa-  w’hat  passes  partakes  of  the  very  es-sence 
?iara,  is  a  charming  work ;  his  Grand  of  poetry,  the  mere  statement  of  the 
Desert  is  pretentious,  and  merely  proves,  deeds  done  under  such  and  such  circum- 
that  he  did  not  feel  rightly  w'hat  l.ay  be-  stances,  evokes  the  true  genius  loci,  and 
fore  him.  His  Saharian  horses  are  true,  suggests  to  the  reader  all  that  is  so 
.as  are  the  red  bornouses  and  bits  of  burn-  strikingly  poetical  in  plain  facts.  M.  de 
ing  blue  sky  of  Delcroix,  or  the  heat-  3Iolenes’  Arabs  are  not  real  Arabs,  neither 
cracked  white  walls  of  Decamps.  He  has  are  his  men  of  the  French  African  army, 
duly  seized  upon  the  “  key-note  ”  of  the  real  “A/ricafus,”  to  employ  the  term 
country,  “  La  note  y  est,'*  as  the  French  used  in  France.  Tliey  are,  one  and  all  of 
so  expressively  s.ay.  ;  them,  variations  of  a  favorite  type,  the 

We  repeat  it,  the  first  writers  who  have,  author  whereof  has  so  often  described  it 
in  any  degree,  given  us  the  poetry  of  Al- 1  to  himself,  that  he  ends  by  firmly  believing 
geri.a,  are  military  men ;  and  the  more  he  has  seen  it,  which  he  never  did.  M. 
the  merely  warlike  element  predominates  de  Moleiies’  African  Sketches  are  full  of 
in  their  productions,  the  more  jioetical  |  talent,  as  are  all  his  m.any  charming  con- 
these  become,  bec.au8e  the  poetry  is  inher- :  tributions  to  the  Literature  of  French 
cut  in  the  facts  recounted,  and  not  trans-  fiction — for  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
figured  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  iiar- 1  original  romance-writers  of  his  d.ay  ;  but 
rator.  A  perfect  ex.ample  of  this  may  be  he  describes  .as  a  European,  what  is 
found  by  comparing  the  w’orks  of  M.  de  !  in  him  .as  a  European — nay,  more,  as 
Molenes  with  those  of  M.  de  Castellane.  i  a  Parisi.an — to  describes  he  does  not  feel 
Both  are  young  men  of  nearly  the  same  '  the  aspects  of  Algeria,  ho  does  not 
age ;  lioth  are  soldiers ;  both  are  esteemed  !  seize  its  key-note,  meeting  it  by  sym- 
passionatcly  fond  of  their  profession ;  \  pathetic  and  subordinate  harmonies  of 
t»oth  have  led,  for  years,  the  camp  life  of  j  his  own.  , 

the  French  African  Colony.  The  difference  '  Now,  M.  de  C.astellane,  on  the  other 
between  them  is  this — M.  de  ^lolones,  the  j  hand,  is  really  impressed  with  what  has 
son  of  a  distinguished  juris  consult,  began  !  gone  on  around  him  ;  and  it  is  because  he 
life  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  at  twenty,  or  |  is  so,  that  he  wishes  to  set  it  down  as  pre- 
one  and  tw'cnty,  published  several  articles !  ciseljr  as  he  c.an.  In  the  three  chapters 
in  the  liemte  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  of  his  Sourenirs  de  la  Vie  Militaire  en 
took  the  attention  of  the  public.  His ;  Afrique,  that  are  devoted  to  Generals 
passictn  for  the  army,  however,  w'as  such, '  Lamoriciere,  C.avaignac,  and  Changaniier, 
tlnit  when  the  Uevolution  of  February,  j  ho  simply  states  events  that  force  the 
1848,  broke  out,  he  rushed  into  the  ranks  |  reader,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  feel  the 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  distinguished  him-  j  poetry  such  events  contain ;  and  which 
self,  got  wounded,  w.as  among  those  who  j  poetry,  had  he  himself  Avitnessed  the 
Avere  drafted  into  the  regular  army,  and  ‘  deeds  in  question,  would  have  appeared 
has  served  ever  since,  bearing  his  share  in  1  to  him  when  time  should  have  effaced  the 
all  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  of  the  I  physical  sense  of  whatsoever  is  eye-wit- 
Crimea,  and  rising  gradually  to  the  rank  i  nessed,  and  allowed  its  equally  true  but 
of  an  able  officer  of  French  cavalry.  M.  j  more  refined  image  to  rise  up  from  mem- 
de  Castellane,  on  the  contrary,  w’as  one  ofj  ory’s  depths.  We  quote,  from  the  chapter 
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on  Changamier,  the  recital  of  the  combat 
of  the  Oned  Froddha: 

“  In  order  to  appreciate  this  terrible  action, 
you  should  represent  to  yourself  exactly  the 
scene  of  it  I  A  space  of  about  a  hundred  feet 
wide  whereon  to  fight ;  a  footing  of  sand,  fur¬ 
rowed  in  the  middle  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent ; 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  perpendicular  bights, 
of  a  gray  tint,  overgrown  with  marine  pines ; 
above  the  trees,  the  caps  of  the  mountains  rising 
up  bare  and  conical  like  pyramids,  whence 
came  raining  down  the  enemy’s  musket-balls — 
this  is  the  scene  of  action.  .  .  . 

Then  we  have  the  action  itself : 

“  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  our  sick  were  sent, 
under  escort,  to  Milianah,  and  the  Roman 
tombs  around  us  received  those  who  had  died. 
One  of  our  Zouaves  was  buried  in  a  Christian 
grave,  and  the  cross  found  in  digging  up  the 
earth,  was  placed,  to  the  sincere  satisfaction  of 
all,  upon  the  last  abode  of  a  soldier  who  had 
died  of  exhaustion.  The  following  day  (seven¬ 
teenth  September,  1842)  our  little  column  began 
its  march.  It  marched  on  all  the  next  day,  re¬ 
ceiving  on  its  way  the  submissions  of  several  na¬ 
tive  chiefs ;  and  on  the  nineteenth,  towards  the 
hour  of  nine  in  the  morning,  came  to  a  general 
halt  upon  the  river  of  the  On»d  Frodd/ut.  The 
horsemen  profited  by  the  halt  to  go  foraging  un¬ 
der  an  infantiy  escort  The  order  was  given  not 
to  let  a  shot  M  heard.  On  a  sudden  a  peal  of 
musketry  rings  out,  and  the  officer,  who  is  dis- 
patdied  to  see  what  the  firing  means,  finds  our 
men,  steadily  obedient,  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
Kabyles  in  silence.  From  the  spot  where  the 
troops  had  come  to  a  halt,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  a  small  narrow  valley,  separating  us 
from  the  nearest  neighboring  bill  From  this 
hidden  valley,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
hill,  the  Kabyles  were  pouring  their  fire  upon 
our  men.  There  they  were  by  thousands,  the 
false  Kabyles,  white  as  vultures  in  their  white 
cloaks,  and  flying  to  and  fro  untiringly,  imder 
the  direction  of  their  superiors,  who  were 
drcsscKl  in  red.  They  screamed,  and  shrieked, 
and  stamped,  and  tore,  and  excited  themselves 
to  the  work  of  destruction.  We  had  been  told 
quite  another  story,  and  had  counted  on  friend¬ 
ly  populations  on  our  road.  There  were  no 
friends  here.  We  could  not,  however,  dream 
of  retreat  Let  alone  honor,  our  interest  for¬ 
bade  it,  for  a  retreat  would  have  made  revolt 
more  resolute.  Besides,  in  retreating,  we 
should  have  heaps  of  wounded  men,  wounded 
uselessly ;  in  advancing,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blood  of  our  soldiers  was  certain  not  to  be  shed 
in  vain.  The  position  was  reconnoitered,  the 
order  to  march  given,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  head  of  the  column  was  plunging  into 
the  firightful  gorge  of  the  Oned  Froddha.  .  . 
.  .  .  At  a  turn  of  the  stream,  Arab  horse¬ 
men  dashed  forth  upon  a  detachment  of  the 
twenty-sixth.  They  were  repulsed.  The  in¬ 
fantry  stood  its  ground,  firing  only  when  face 
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to  face  with  the  foe.  Meanwhile,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Chasseurs  d’Orleans  foil 
back  in  excellent  order,  toward  the  main  column, 
cautiously  marching  from  copse  to  copse,  from 
bush  to  bush,  from  tree  to  tree  ;  each  man  indi¬ 
vidually  seeking  for  himself  the  surest  shelter, 
the  best  cover,  for  an  ambuscade.  Often  a 
thicket  would  be  chosen  on  either  side,  and 
would  hide  a  Kabyle  and  a  French  trooper, 
each  watching  the  first  opportunity  of  surpris¬ 
ing  the  other.  Mlien  the  headmost  bight  was 
reached,  tlie  trumpets  sounded  the  pa»  gytnn(u- 
tiqucy  and  instantly  the  acclivities  on  both  sides 
were  covered  with  our  men,  who  rolled  down 
them,  rushing  on  to  meet  the  rear-guard,  just 
then  preparing  to  enter  the  ravine.  The  real 
combat  began  then.  The  Kablyes,  from  the 
hill-tops,  shoutetl  fiercely  down  to  us:  ‘You 
have  entered  this  tomb-pa.s8,  you  shall  not 
leave  it  alive.’  But  they  counted  without  our 
troops — above  all,  without  their  chiefs  calm,  im¬ 
movable,  Changamier  brought  up  the  rear, 
wrapped  in  his  white  woolen  cloak,  the  target 
for  every  Arab  ball,  and  issuing  his  behests 
with  a  coolness  and  precision,  that  steadied  all 
around  him,  and  doubled  their  energy.  .  .  . 

Ravine,  rocks,  hills,  on  either  hand,  were  over¬ 
swarmed  with  Arabs  whom  the  smell  of  powder, 
and  tlieir  own  cries,  had  made  drunk  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  regardless  of  danger.  Tliey  tried  to 
sweep  over  and  exterminate  our  handful  of  men, 
but  Changamier  had  decided  otherwise.  With¬ 
out  one  second’s  hesitation,  his  plan  was  con¬ 
ceived,  and  his  own  determined  dauntlessncss 
inspired  the  troops  he  commanded.”  .  .  . 

The  issue  of  the  comb.at  of  the  Oned 
Froddha  is  a  matter  of  history ;  and  to 
master  the  details  of  that  action,  Avhere  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  was  saved  by 
the  extraordinary  j)re8ence  of  mind,  and 
by  the  truly  heroic  qualities  of  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  illustrious  of  all  living 
French  generals,  Cliangamier,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  Monitmr  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1842,  (which,  at  that  period,  was  wont 
to  tell  the  plain  truth,  and  did  not,  for 
the  sake  of  the  government,  deem  it 
necessary  to  distort  and  disguise  every 
fact ;)  but  the  historical  part  of  the  cir- 
cumst.ance  is  not  now  before  us.  It  is  the 
narrative  with  wdiich  we  have  to  do,  and 
that  narrative  is  a  decidedly  poetical  one, 
because  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mirror 
of  events.  Who,  in  reading  it,  does  not 
see  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  bronze-faced 
Kabyles,  flitting  along,  and  with  their 
wide  white  draperies,  overshadowing  the 
plains  and  hills,  as  would,  with  their  pale 
wings,  a  flock  of  vultures  ?  Who  does 
not  see  the  intense  scarlet  liornonses  of 
I  their  chiefs,  breaking — to  use  Goethe’s 
I  fine  image,  apropos  to  the  analogies  be- 
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tween  colors  and  sounds — breaking  tbe  | 
uniform  tone  of  tbe  rest  as  harshly  as  the  | 
clang  of  a  tnunnet  breaks  upon  silence  ?  , 
"Who  does  not  near  the  savage  cries  of  | 
the  dusky  oriental  horde,  and  the  plash  of  j 
their  horses’  hoofs  on  the  wet  stones  of  | 
the  river’s  bed,  and  the  sharp  cracking  | 
sound  of  their  guns,  and  all  the  discordant ' 
din  of  the  fearful  war-symphony  ?  And  ! 
who  that  is  able  to  read  it,  does  not  feel 
that  above  all  this  hideous  human  dis-  ] 
turbance,  lies,  serene  and  undisturbed,  ' 
the  uiost  glorious  of  nature’s  asi)ect8  ?  To  ! 
whose  senses  does  not  the  sorrowing  wind  I 
bring,  mixed  with  the  smell  of  powder,  | 
the  fragrance  of  the  mountain  |)ines  ?  | 
Whose  latent  poetic  sentiment  is  not ' 
aroused  by  the  strong  contrast,  between  : 
the  violence  of  man,  the  short-lived,  and  j 
the  grand  quietude  of  what  surrounds  him  ? 

Now,  how  is  this  brought  about  ?  how 
is  the  true  feeling  here  excited  in  the  read¬ 
er  ?  ^lerely  by  the  writer’s  simplicity, 
lie  states,  he  does  not  describe.  lie  does 
not  explain  to  you  what  effect  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  may  be  made  upon  you  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  pass  of  the  Oned  broddha,  or  by  the 
white-mantled  Kabvles,  or  by  the  pine 
woods  around  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  he 
does  not  translate  or  interpret  the  sense 
of  the  scene,  thereby  diluting  the  force  of 
facts  by  an  infusion  of  personality.  No  ! 
he  takes  down  on  paper ;  he  notes,  chiefly 
for  military  purposes,  as  precisely  as  his 
memory  will  enable  him,  what  was  done 
on  such  and  such  a  day ;  and,  by  this 
method,  the  scenes  reflected  being  full  of 
rioetry,  the  reader  has  all  the  poetry 
brought  before  him,  and  that  as  vividly 
as  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Ihit  this,  as  wc  have  said,  is  the 
jioetry  of  war.  It  is  one  poetical  aspect 
of  the  Algerian  east.  No  one  has  better 
seized  this  than  M.  Pierre  de  Castcllane. 
He  writes,  moreover,  simply  for  the  p ar¬ 
ose  of  recording  what  has  come  under 
is  own  observation.  W e  can  fancy  our¬ 
selves  present  when  Jenina,  the  widow  of 
the  famous  Omar  Pasha,  lifts  the  vail  from 
her  face,  at  her  son’s  request,  and  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  as  becomes 
,  the  bereft  wife  of  a  dead  warrior.  We 
have  before  us  the  last  living  remnant  of 
the  days  when  the  satrap  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  still  existed  in  the  East,  and  when 
the  Turk  reigned  in  Algeria  after  the 
fashion  j)ractic.ed  by  his  predecessors  from 
the  very  days  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  whole  history  of  Omar,  and  of  the 


destruction  of  the  Turkish  satrap  sway, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  volume  before  us,  and  one  that  even 
commonplace  readers,  who  “  read  for  in¬ 
formation,”  will  appreciate.  To  such  ns 
have  ViX\y  presentiment  of  what  lies  deeper 
than  this  in  the  various  aspects  of  French 
Africa,  we  might  point  out  many  other 
jiictures,  but  he  principally  excels  in 
placing  before  us  whatever  relates  to 
military  expeditions  or  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  characters. 

An  element  of  importance,  that  has  be¬ 
come  extinct  in  most  countries,  is  to  be 
found  in  all  its  pristme  importance  in  the 
military  civilization  of  Algeria.  We 
allude  to  the  “  Adventurer,”  in  the  pro¬ 
per  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  the  “  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune,”  who  fills  every  i>age  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  in  every 
country  —  who  has  his  representatives 
upon  thrones,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,  and  some 
others,  and  who  ends  with  (Questionable 
respectability,  in  the  person  of  M.  de 
Bonneval,  who  turned  Mussulman,  and  of 
Philip  Kunigsmark,  who  was  murdered 
on  the  hearthstone  of  the  guard-room  at 
Hanover.  Naturally,  in  this  present  age 
of  institutions,  individualism,  when  too 
vivacious,  is  cru-shed.  W e,  in  these  free 
islands  of  ours,  and  our  oflspring  of  the 
far  west,  still  allow  the  individual  to  ex¬ 
pand  self  to  a  certain  point ;  but,  on  the 
continent,  and  no  where  more  than  in 
France,  (under  all  regimes,)  society  and 
the  individual  are  at  variance.  Society 
reigns,  and  the  individual  must  submit. 
Then  ecessary  consequence  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  individualism  becomes  manifest  in  any 
very  remarkable  degree  in  \he  states  of 
the  continent,  the  man  by  W’hom  it  is  re¬ 
presented,  invariably  clashes  against  the 
sovereign  abstraction,  termed  society,  and 
to  avoid  coming  to  grief,  has  nothing  for 
it  but  to  tui-n  his  back  upon  Europe.  The 
history  of  the  Legion  Etrangere  of  the 
Frencn  African  ai-my,  would,  if  it  were 
ever  written,  be  the  chronicle  of  the  deeds 
and  sufferings  of  these  votaries  of  individ¬ 
ualism,  at  odds  with  their  epoch.  M.  de 
Castellane  has  sketched  more  than  one  of 
them,  and  amongst  others  is  a  certain 
Prussian  gentleman,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Caid  Osman,  than  whom  no 
romance-writer  has  ever  conceived  a  more 
interesting  type: 

”  The  Eastern  name  hid  a  career  of  agitation 
passed  in  northern  Germany,  full  of  duels  and 
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adventures,  of  death-sentences  and  bangings  in 
eflfigy.  Be  sure  of  this,  however,  that  well  in¬ 
formed  and  intelligent  exceedingly,  he  had,  even 
in  his  roughness  and  rudeness,  a  singular  charm, 
and  his  courage  had  gained  him  a  real  renown, 
that  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  In  all,  he 
was  the  ideal  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  lamtnech  t 
of  by-gon«  times.  His  double-barreled  gun, 
equally  dreaded  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  game 
of  the  de.sert,  his  dog  Tom,  his  bay  horse,  a 
splendid  beast  —  these  were,  whilst  he  was 
campaigning,  his  sole  friends.  In  garrison,  a 
fourth  affection  filled  a  comer  of  his  heart— a 
little  S|)anish  girl,  who  never  opened  her  mouth, 
and  was  devoted  to  him  with  absolutely  canine 
devotion.  Tom,  La  C/iu^a,  and  the  ‘  Caid,’ 
were  at  such  times  three  beings  in  one ;  and  not 
a  joy  or  a  grief  of  their  lives  but  was  fairly 
shared  between  them.” 


I 


A  day  comes,  however,  when  the  “  three  ' 
in  one”  are  disunited,  and  when  two  only 
are  left.  This  is  one  of  the  mo.st  touch¬ 
ing  episodes  of  M.  de  Castallane’s  book  : 


“We  were'rctuming  one  morning,”  he  nar-  ‘ 
rates,  “after  a  three  months’  absence,  to  Mas-  j 
cara.  Our  troops  followed  the  long  street 
leading  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  when  we  per¬ 
ceived  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  assembled 
before  the  Caid’s  dwellings.  One  after  the  other 
stepped  forward  to  greet  us,  and  we  learnt  that 
La  Chita,  the  Caid’s  little  friend,  the  friend  and 
favorite  of  all,  poor  child,  was  dead ! 

“  Poor  thing !  she  had  been  ailing  a  good 
long  while.  The  day  before,  however,  she  got 
up.  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the 
air  full  of  perfumes.  ‘  Chico'  had  she  said  to 
the  Caid,  ‘  give  me  your  arm  and  let  me  see  the 
sun.’  She  walked  on  a  few'  steps,  and  tlien  be¬ 
gan  to  cry,  seeing  the  green  leaves  sparkling  | 
every  where,  and  the  beauty  of  the  spring  day.  I 
When  she  was  brought  back  to  her  arm-chair,  I 
‘  Ah !  Chko,'  *  moaned  she,  ‘  I  am  dying,’  and 
as  she  sat  down,  she  died  quietly,  without  pain, 
without  any  contraction  even  of  the  muscles, 
but  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  looked 
at  the  Caid. 

“  The  coffin  was  brought  out  from  the  house, 
every  head  was  uncoverwl,  and  we  Joined  the 
other  officers  who  followed  it  to  the  grave. 

“  The  burying-ground  of  Mascara,  filled  with 
olive  and  other  tall  trees,  lies  in  the  midst  of 
gM^ens,  and  is  a  spot  of  peace  and  of  repo.se. 
The  Chita's  grave  was  dug  under  a  large  fig 
tree.  The  spahis,  who  bore  the  corpse,  stood 
still,  and  setting  it  down,  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle ;  two  soldiers  of  the  engineer  corps 
took  up  the  light  coffin,  and  gently  deposited 
the  poor  Chka  in  her  last  resting-place.  The 
Caid  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  grave.  A  soldier 
tendered  to  him  a  lumdful  of  earth ;  as  he  took 


*  Chico  is  the  masculine,  and  Chica  the  feminine, 
in  Spaniali,  for  any  thing  very  “  toee,"  as  we  should 
say.  It  is  also  a  term  of  endearment. 


it  in  his  hand,  he  trembled  visibly  ;  and  when 
the  earth,  falling  on  the  coflin,  gave  forth  the 
dull  sad  sound,  so  full  of  gloom,  tears  rolled  in 
the  eyes  of  the  soldier  of  fortune. 

“  From  that  day  forth  the  dog  Tom,  of  whom 
La  Chica  had  been  so  fond,  was  the  sole  com¬ 
panion,  the  sole  affection,  of  the  Caid.” 

We  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  relate 
a  more  touching  event  more  simply. 

Hut  we  repeat  it — all  this  is  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  the  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  war.  Suppose  no  war  to  be 
going  on,  you  can  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
sources  whence  the  poetic  current  flows 
throughout  M.  de  Castellane’s  book.  The 
book  could  not  be — it  would  have  no 
raison  d'etre.  If  there  were  no  combat 
of  the  Oned  Froddha,  how  should  our 
imagination  be  impressed  by  the  contrast, 
for  instance,  between  the  noisily  heroic 
Kabyles,  and  the  noiselessly  heroic  Chiui- 
garnier,*  death  defiant  both,  but  in  such 
a  difterent  w’ay?  Or  what  meaning  would 
the  superstitious  terror  of  the  Arabs  have, 
at  passing  after  nightfall  over  the  Col  de 
Mougaia.,  if  it  had  not  been  the  theater 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  that 
took  place  since  the  French  occupation  in 
1830  ?  We  can  readily  conceive  the  er¬ 
ror  of  the  Arabs  at  passing  after  sunset 
along  the  hilly  range,  where  they  main¬ 
tain  they  hear  “  the  wail  of  the  slaughter¬ 
ed  crying  out  for  sepulcher,”  and  believe 
they  have  seen  the  pale  ghosts,  shivering 
on  the  mountain-side.s,  and  gathering  to¬ 
gether  by  hundreds  to  moum  over  their 
exclusion  from  I^aradise.  We  can  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  the  wretched  Hedouin, 
who,  says  M.  de  Castellane,  “  became  in¬ 
sane  fi  om  fright,  because  one  night,  as  he 
cro.sscd  the  fatal  place,  he  was  pursued  by 
a  crowd  of  shadows,  and  heard  a  lament 
burst  forth  from  everj'  bush  he  neared  :” 

*  It  is  strange  enough,  that  under  the  signature 
of  tlie  author,  should  be  found  in  the  )>ook  we  are 
now  noticing,  such  an  appreciation  of  Cliaugaruicr 
as  the  following:  “What  above  all  distinguishes 
Cliang^rnicr,  in  liLs  judgment,  as  prompt  as  It  is  sure, 
and  his  indomitable  energy,  lie  is  Ion  to  command. 
His  courage  grows  with  danger.  In  hours  of  peril,  if 
near  him.  his  dauntlessnees becomes  contagious,  and 
you  feel  he  must  be  successful.  From  the  moment 
when  he  first  showed  what  he  was  at  Constantine, 
he  has  never  once  ceased  to  act  up  to  his  most  glori¬ 
ous  reputation.  If  ever  you  meet  with  a  group  of 
veteran  ‘A/rt'eatns,’ ask  them  to  tell  you  what  t  ho 
work  of  campaigning  was  with  Changamier.  You 
will  hear  what  they  will  recount.”  [We  should  like 
M.  de  Costallane  to  tell  us  whether  tlie  “  work  of 
campaigning”  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  has  left  any 
glorious  or  romantic  talcs  to  be  told.] 
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but  all  this  can  not  be  if  you  do  not  pre¬ 
conceive  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Col  de 
la  Moufjaia.  M.  de  Castellane’s  volume 
reflects  one  of  the  aspects  of  Algeria  as  it 
now  is,  and  as  the  French  invasion  has 
made  it ;  but  the  poetry  of  it  is  relative, 
not  absolute.  ]M.  do  Castellano  has  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  otit  the  precepts  of  his 
eminent  teacher,  the  Marechal  de  Mont- 
luc,  whose  wmrds  he  takes  as  an  epi¬ 
graph  :  “  Would  to  God  that  we,  who 
bear  arms,  did  but  adopt  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  down  what  we  see  and  feel ;  for  I  ima¬ 
gine  this  would  be  preferable,  in  as  far  as 
war  is  concerned,  and  wonld  be  better  sot 
forth  by  us  than  by  the  mere  men  of  letters. 
They  disguise  things  far  too  much,  and 
what  they  say  has  always  a  siivor  of  the 
scribe.”  The  Marechal’s  own  French 
phrase  is  perfect:  ceJa  sent  trop  son  derr  ! 
At  three  hundred  years’  distance,  the 
veteran  companion  of  Henri  IV.  has  guess¬ 
ed  what  is  the  plague  of  our  time  far 
more  than  it  could  ever  have  been  of  his, 
as  we  have  already  so  often  s.aid.  Writ¬ 
ers  nowadays,  describe  before  they  have 
rightly  seen  or  felt,  that  which  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  paint.  Impression  and  ex¬ 
pression  are  inadequate  each  to  the  other 
— the  former  being  poor,  and  the  latter 
too  abundant.  For  this  reason,  JNI.  de 
Castellane’s  book  is  most  interesting  ;  for 
it  never  once  aims  at  mere  description. 
The  author,  as  the  famous  captain  of  the 
sixteenth  century  prescribes,  does  truly 
“  write  down  what  he  has  seen.”  He 
never,  like  the  “  mere  men  of  letters,” 
transforms  or  “  disguises”  any  thing  ;  and 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  book  may  be, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  of  any  part  of 
it,  that  “  it  savors  of  the  scribe.” 

And  so  with  General  Daumas’  Horses 
of  the  Sahara  ;  so  long  as  ho  simply  aims 
at  informing  you,  like  a  plain  straightfor¬ 
ward  soldier  and  lover  of  the  equine  race, 
what  the  particulars  are  of  the  education 
and  position  in  Arab  civilization  of  the 
Arab  horse,  he  is  nothing  of  the  scribe, 
and  his  recital  charms,  captivates,  and 
hurries  you  along  with  it.  But  when  he 
thinks  this  is  not  suflicient,  and  fancies  he 
can  better  make  you  appreciate  the  tent- 
life  of  the  desert,  by  setting  to  Avork  to 
describe  it  more  fully,  he,  as  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  fail<,  and  wo  must  say,  with  old 
Blaise  de  Montluc,  “  Cela  sent  trop  son 
clerc.” 

There  is  no  denying  that  one  great 
merit  of  the  Chevaux  du  Sahara  of  Gen¬ 


eral  Daumas  is  to  bo  found  in  the  very 
curious  and  interesting  notes  furnished  by 
the  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  desert  horseman’s  manner  of 
sjieaking  of  his  horse,  indescribably  charm¬ 
ing,  and  which  at  once  brings  before  you 
the  details  of  nomad  civilization.  For 
instance,  mark  the  tender  age  at  which 
the  foal  is  mounted,  and  the  perpetual 
companionship  between  the  man  and  the 
animal  that  is  thus  rendered  inevitable. 
The  more  you  truly  tell  how  horses  are 
brought  up  in  the  Desert,  the  stronger 
light  you  throw  iijion  the  interior  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Desert  families.  One  can  not 
be  told,  without  the  other  becoming  evi¬ 
dent.  A  passage  written  by  the  Emir 
shows  us  even  the  Arab  women,  kept  so 
sacred  from  every  eye,  sharing  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  steeds  of  their 
tribe  :  “  Our  norile  coursers  pass  their  lives 
in  outstripping  each  other  in  speed,  and 
when  they  return  home,  onr  women  wipe 
with  their  vails  the  sweat  that  runs  down 
the  horse’s  face.  They  toss  their  heads  as 
though  they  would  fain  escape  from  the 
reins  that  hold  them  in,  and  their  ears  are 
attentive  to  the  faintest  sound.  On  their 
backs  sit  their  riders — fierce  lions  these!” 

It  is  not  very  difficult,  from  these  few 
words,  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  a  re¬ 
turn  of  a  goum  of  cavaliers  to  their  tents, 
and  to  see  the  ardent,  impatient  horses 
snuffing  the  :iir  with  inflated  nostrils, 
pointing  the  small,  nervous  ears  to  catch 
an  echo  of  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  female  hands  to  caress  their 
steaming  withers,  and  the  vails  of  their 
masters’  wives  to  Avipe  the  sweat  from 
their  brows. 

From  Avhat  General  Daumas  reports,  it 
is  impossible  the  horse  and  his  rider  should 
not  be  one  in  the  social  habits  of  the  Des¬ 
ert.  For  the  first  few  months  of  his  life, 
the  foal  is  given  up  to  the  care  of  women, 
and  at  a  year  and  a  half  old  he  is  mount¬ 
ed  by  children. 

“  The  only  method  of  making  horses  infallibly 
docile,”  says  General  Daumas,  “  is,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  to  give  them  riders  of  a  weight 
corresponding  to  their  strength  at  the  very 
earliest  age.  The  existence  of  the  Arab  horse 
is  perpetual  movement :  he  is  never  at  rest ;  he 
goes  far  and  wide  for  his  rider’s  purposes,  far 
and  wide  even  to  fetch  his  own  food ;  farther  and 
wider  still,  very  often,  to  fetch  his  drink.  But 
this  makes  him,  like  his  master,  abstemious  and 
indefatigable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  which  makes  him,  in  moments  of 
emergency,  capable  of  incredible  efforts.  .  . 
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At  eighteen  months  old,  a  child  leads  the  foal 
to  grass,  or  to  the  water,  wherever  that  may  be, 
or  mounts  him  with  an  easy,  soft  mule-bridle. 
This  exercise  suits  both  —  the  horse  grows 
gentle,  and  the  child  grows  up  to  know  how  to 
ride.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  which  the  Arab  possesses  of  assuring  you 
with  truth,  that  ‘  he  has  to  learn  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  restive  horse.’” 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Rarey’s  much- vaunted 
system  of  horse-training  ha.s  light  thrown 
on  it  in  the  pages  of  General  Daumas. 
The  “  Cavalier-type.^'''*  as  the  French  call 
him,  the  rider  who  indubitably,  in  modern 
times,  as  nearly  as  possible,  realizes  the 
existence  of  the  fabled  Centaur  of  the 
ancients,  never  admits  of  the  practice 
known  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  “  horsc-treakiug.'’' 
The  Arab  breaks  in*'*  no  horses,  nor 
would  dream  of  such  a  proceeding,  lie 
“  educates”  the  animal,  so  that  he  shall 
never  stand  in  need  of  being  “  broken 
in  and  he  lays  down  as  a  principle  7i€ver  ! 
to  be  violated,  the  “  avoidance  of  any  of  I 
those  struggles  between  the  horse  and  his  I 
rider  which,  supposing  even  the  latter  to  ' 
bo  victorious,  make  the  man’s  victor}' 
]>ossible  only  at  the  expense  of  the  horse’s 
best  qualities.”  At  two  years  and  a  half 
a  full-grown  man  mounts  the  young  horse. 
But  for  a  considerable  time  he  never  goes 
beyond  a  foot's  pace,  and  he  is  only  re¬ 
quired  to  be  gentle.  His  bit  is  the  lightest 
imaginable  ;  his  rider  has  no  spurs ;  under 
his  hand  is  only  a  mere  twig,  which  he 
tries  tiever  to  use. 

“  In  this  way,”  says  the  General,  “  he  goes 
to  market,  visits  his  friends,  inspects  his  pasture 
land  and  flocks,  and  sees  to  his  affairs,  requiring 
onlv  from  his  companion  obedience  and  docility, 
both  of  which  he  usually  obtains  by  speaking 
to  the  horse  in  a  loud,  kind  tone,  but  never 
showing  anger,  and  never  provoking  resistance. ' 

.  .  .  .  At  the  age  of  three,  or  between  that 
and  four  years,  somewhat  more  is  demanded 
from  the  horse,  whose  food  is  now  very 
abundant  Spurs  are  then  used  for  the  first 
time :  and  to  docility  it  is  necessary  he  should 
add  iKtldness.  This  is  easy  too ;  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  beasts  of  all  kinds  mat,  in  the  Dotutr, 
have  been  life-long  his  companions  in  the  day, 
have  used  him  to  every  species  of  noise ;  be¬ 
sides  which  he  has  heard  the  bootings  and 
bowlings  of  the  wild  animals  that  prowl  round 
the  tents  at  night,  and  that  ceaseless  firing  of 
istols  and  guns  that  is  quite  inseparable  from 
is  master’s  every-day  existence ;  all  of  which 
makes  it  hard  to  fidghten  or  take  a  horse  by 
surprise.”  ‘ 


This,  which  is  but  half  a  page  of  a 
volume  containing  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  similar  pages,  shows  at  once  how, 
by'  the  simplest  technical  details,  straight¬ 
forwardly  and  unpretendingly  given,  a 
light  is  throw'n  upon  the  half-warlike,  half¬ 
pastoral  existence  of  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  Algermn  desert. 

General  Daumas’  book  upon  the  Horses 
of  the  Sahara  is,  without  his  having 
meant  it  to  be  so,  the  most  successful 
attempt  yet  made  at  a  relation  of  the 
tent-life  of  the  Arabs.  It  is,  of  course, 
incomplete,  but  we  should  doubt  it  being 
possible  for  any  Eurojican  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  completer  or  more  perfect 
foi'm. 

Here,  then,  ive  have  two  distinct  aspects 
of  Arab  civilization  s-atisfactorily  reflected 
and  brought  home  to  the  reader,  because 
not  attempted  to  be  described.  For  the 
poetry  of  war  we  have  M.  de  Castellane’s 
Souvenirs  Militaires  ;  for  the  jioetry  of 
the  every'-day  out-of  doors  life  of  the  Arab, 
when  at  peace  and  free  to  attend  to  his 

Eastoral  occupations,  we  have  General 
laumas’  Chevaux  du  Sahara.  But  these 
are  two  “aspects,”  as  we  have  often 
repeated,  of  the  life  of  the  Desert.  There 
is  something  beyond,  immeasurably  be¬ 
yond,  all  this,  lying  unfathomably  deep 
beneath  these  outward  appearances. 
There  is  the  poetry  of  the  Desert  itself — 
the  intense  and  hidden  flame,  one  spark 
whereof  it  is  that  animates  each  ot  the 
“aspects”  we  have  noted,  making  them 
therewith  poetical.,  but  not  transforming 
them  into  the  poetry  that  lies  at  the  origin 
of  all. 

We  said  it  in  the  commencement  of 
this  essay',  and  we  now  repeat  it :  Algeria 
.  has  a  poet — a  poet  whose  form  is  prose, 
but  who  is  as  thoroughly',  as  unmistakably 
a  poet,  as  was  he  who  sunff  of  Childe 
Harold’s  first  w  anderings.  M.  Fromentin’s 
two  small  volumes  have  taken  the  entire 
I  reading  world  in  France  by  surprise,  for 
!  the  simple  reason  that — if  you  accept  the 
!  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur  of  Mine.  Sand, 

I  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago — there 
1  has  been  nothing  in  French  literature  for 
j  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  can 
I  with  any  shadow  of  justice,  be  compared 
j  to  them.  We  would  not  be  mistaken  in 
'  w'hat  w'e  say :  It  is  needless  to  register 
*  our  admiration  of  the  works  published  by 
the  illustrious  men  of  our  day  in  France, 
and  bearing  upon  History,  Biography, 
Politics,  or  Political  Economy.  These 
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have  now  the  renown  they  merit ;  but  ] 
with  these  M.  Troinen tin’s  books  have 
nothing  in  common.  Ilis  arc  poems,  in  ! 
whicli  the  ceaseless  presence  of  the  Ideal 
and  of  the  Poetic  element  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  superiority  ;  and  we 
again  say,  and  we  have,  in  support  of  our 
assertion,  all  the  modern  critics  of 
France,  nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  I 
M.  Fromentin’s  two  volumes,  has  been  j 
|)ublished  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, ; 
m  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  French  ' 
tongue.  We  are  obliged  to  use  the  word  j 
“  imaginative”  in  this  case,  to  mark  the  ! 
poetic  category  to  which  the  volumes 
under  our  present  notice  belong  ;  other¬ 
wise,  the  term  is  an  improper  one,  for, 
more  than  any  one,  M.  Fromentin  has 
mirrored  forth  strictly  that  portion  of  the 
E.ast  he  has  visited.  Put  he  has  reflected 
neither  this  aspect,  especially,  nor  that,  i 
He  has  reflected  the  sources  when  each  i 
general  “  aspect”  is  derived.  With  him  i 
wo  have  the  essence  of  the  whole  thing :  j 
its  soul,  that  which  animates  and  makes  ! 
it  what  it  is — that  which  is  indispensable 
to  all  its  various  forms,  but  to  which  they 
are  indifferent.  With  him  we  enjoy  all 
the  infinitudes  of  the  East;  the  light, 
heat,  silence,  space,  that  to  the  perception 
of  Europeans  never  come  other  than  por¬ 
tion  wise,  and  that  in  the  Desert  are  still 
absolute  abstractions.  Even  in  Italy  and  ' 
Spain,  we  have  after  all  but  a  be.arable  1 
ray  of  that  light  which,  in  the  Desert,  is  i 
still  the  light,  unclouded,  absolute,  and  too 
much  almost  for  mortal  vision,  that  it  was 
when  the  creative  word  “  FicU  lux,''*  made 
it  shine  forth  and  divide  time.  Silence 
absolute  still  broods  over  space,  surpass¬ 
ing  human  powers  of  appreciation,  as  it  j 
did  over  chaos  before  creation.  It  is  this 
pressure  upon  you  of  the  abstract  and  i 
infinite  on  every  side,  that  forces  a  true 

£oet  or  a  true  ]>hilo8opher  to  feel  in  the 
•esert  that  he  has  reached  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  “  the  source  of  things.”  This 
feeling  it  is  tliat  the  author  of  a  Summer 
in  the  Sahara,  arouses  in  the  reader  at 
every  line  of  his  works. 

The  two  books  can  not  be  separated,  for 
if  read  apart  they  have  but  half  their 
meaning.  Strangely  enough,  too,  that 
published  first  should  be  read  after  read- 
mg  two  thirds  of  the  later  one.  Une 
annee  dans  le  Sahel  tells  you  why  the 
other  volume  exists.  During  the  first 
two  thirds  of  this  last  book,  we  scarcely 
feel  at  home  with  the  writer;  we  are 


conscious  of  a  vague  longing  to  be  else¬ 
where  than  with  him,  and  to  carry  him 
with  us.  He  is  so  natural  in  all  he  writes, 
that  you  soon  share  his  aspirations,  and 
fall  to  dreaming  of  .something  that  lies  far 
and  wide  beyond  all  that  you  as  yet  per¬ 
ceive,  but  of  the  existence  whereof  you 
are  as  perfectly  sure  as  you  are  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  lying  beside  you.  The  sort  of  strong 
yearning  to  which  you  are  thus  brought, 
can  only  be  rendered  by  a  teim  applicable 
to  a  physicial  sensation  ;  you  are  “  thirst¬ 
ing,'*'  as  is  the  poet  himself,  for  some 
distant  fount  of  poetry  whereto  you  are 
irresistibly  drawm.  The  word  is  spoken, 
and  the  aim  of  the  longings  is  attained  ! 
T/ie  Sahara  I  There  is  the  ta  isman.  The 
w’anderer  has  been  long  enough  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  haunts  of  men.  He  has  gone 
from  Algiers  to  lilid.ah,  and  has  painted, 
in  poetry,  the  Arab  and  Moorish  popula¬ 
tions,  and  has  brought  before  your  eyes 
the  civilixation  of  French  Africa.  But 
there  is  something  else  wanting.  What 
is  it  ?  One  evening  he  falls  in  wdth  a 
troop  of  wandering  Sahanans,  and  the 
mystery  is  made  clear.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  work  entitled  A  Summer  in  the 
Sahara  ;  but  the  story  of  this  episode  we 
will  let  the  author  give  in  his  own  words : 

“  ...  It  was  nine  o’clock.  A  hot, 
calm  night.  A  mist  hung  over  the  plain  ;  the 
lake  and  the  marsh  were  soon  made  visible  by 
their  outline  of  white  vapor.  The  swallows 
left  the  heavens  one  by  one,  as  the  daylight 
faded  from  the  sky.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
beating,  whirring  wings  of  night-insects. 

“  On  reaching  the  west  gate  of  Blidah,  I 
found  an  encampment  established  round  the 
tanks.  Fifty  camels  or  thereabouts,^ and  per¬ 
haps  thirty  drivers.  Though  it  was  nearly 
dark,  I  saw  at  once,  from  their  air  and  their 
duskier  skins,  and  their  harsher  eyes,  that 
they  were  mere  Saharians. 

”  ‘  Whence  come  you  ?’  asked  I. 

”  One  of  the  men  answered  :  ‘  From  El  Agho- 
nat’ 

“  El-Aghonat,  in  an  Arab  mouth,  has  a 
strange,  hard  sound,  and  yet  I  could  not  help 
listening  to  it,  and  asking  the  speaker  to  repeat 
it.  The  gh  is  harsher  and  more  guttural  by  far 
than  the  Spanish  jota,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
an  Arab  had  uttered  the  name  before  me ;  and 
in  this  man’s  accent  there  was  that  tenderness 
and  pride  with  which  one’s  home  should  be 
mentioned  before  a  foreigner.  I  asked  how 
many  days  were  required  to  go  thither  ?  ‘  Ten 
days,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  From  hero  to  Baghar, 
and  from  Baghar  to  Medoah  two. 

“  ‘  How  lies  the  road  ?’ 

“  The  man  had  recourse  to  the  favorite  Arab 
gesture,  pointed  to  the  wide  path  that  skirted 
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the  biTOuac ;  stretched  out  his  arm  to  its 
utmost  length,  and  waring  it  as  to  describe  im¬ 
mensity,  added,  Look !  that  is  the  Sahara !  as 
though  in  all  the  world  nothing  could  be  so 
wor^y  the  human  gaze  as  the  boundless  void 
of  a  flat  horizon. 

“  Good  night ;  a  blessing  on  you  all,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  On  thee  be  the  blessing !’  was  the  reply  of 
the  Aghonati,*  and  I  came  to  the  end  of  my 
stroll. 

“  But  before  returning  home,  I  sat  for  some 
time  in  front  of  Bon  Djima’s  eo  fe  ;  a  little  rustic 
place  of  refreshment,  overshadowed  by  orange 
trees;  andsurrounded  by  streams  of  running  wa¬ 
ter,  as  though  it  were  an  island.  I  was  quite 
alone.  Bon-Djima  was  asleep  by  the  side  of 
his  cooking  apparatus,  and  beneath  the  half-ex¬ 
tinguished  light  of  his  lantern.  I  did  not  care 
to  wake  him,  but  sat  on  the  threshold.  Here 
and  there  in  the  distance,  and  towards  the 
mountains,  a  li^bt  might  be  seen,  which 
scarcely  seen,  disappeared ;  and  far  off  the 
faint  barking  of  dogs  was  occasionally  heard.  I 
looked  up  at  the  sky  where  shone  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  constellations.  The  thought  of  the  Saha- 
rians,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  po.ssesscd  me, 
and  I  began  involuntarily  to  wander.  Now, 
whenever  the  vagrant  fit  seizes  me,  in  dreams 
or  in  reality,  I  never  wander  but  in  the  one 
same  direction — towards  the  south  :  ...  It  is  , 
midnight  I  have  come  to  no  decision  yet,  but 
it  is  likely  that  to-morrow  I  shall  get  up  with 
the  invincible  resolution  to  take  to  the  road.” 

And  so  it  really  happens.  The  Desert 
draws  the  traveler  on,  with  all  its  won¬ 
ders — beckons  him  with  all  its  sights,  calls 
to  him  with  all  its  voices,  and  he  obeys 
the  summons,  as  do  you  who  read  him, 
irresistibly/.  Thus  originates  the  book 
called  Un  ete  dans  le  tSahara,  tlie  title 
whereof  is  like  every  thing  the  writer 
does  or  s.ays,  tnie.  When  after  a  three 
months’  absence,  M.  Fromentin  returns 
again  to  Blidah,  the  friend  with  whom  he 
resides  there,  asks  liim  what  he  has  “  seen 
in  the  Sahara  ?” 

“  Summer is  the  expressive  answer. 
Hence  the  title  of  his  volume.  Volume 
and  its  title  are  a  reality.  It  is  indeed 
summer  that  M.  Fromentin  has  seen. 
Summer  such  as  makes  even  the  hottest 
summers  of  the  southern  climes  of 
Europe  look  ^a.stly.  He  goes  to  the 
Desert  for  the  Desert’s  sake,  for  the  sjxke 
of  those  infinitudes  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  the  infinite  light,  the  in¬ 
finite  heat,  the  infinite  silence,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  space.  He  is  attracted  even  by 
that  which  would  repel  any  other  traveler ; 
and,  as  he  gazes  from  the  hights  of  El- 

*  Inhabitant  of  El-Agonati. 


Aghonat  upon  the  scorched  land  that  lies 
beyond,  such  a  name  as  Jiledel-Ateneh, 
(the  land  of  thirst,)  instead  of  alarming, 
fascinates  him.  “  I  p.ossionatcly  love  the 
blue,”  he  exclaims,  “  and  there  are  two 
things  I  bum  to  contemplate :  the  sky 
without  a  cloud  above ;  the  desert  with¬ 
out  a  shade.” 

M.  Fromentin  is  right  when  he  says  he 
passionately  loves  “the  blue.”  This  in¬ 
tensely  jias-sionate  feeling  it  is,  throughout 
his  writings,  which  makes  them  poetry, 
and  forbids  the  reader  from  ever  tearing 
himself  away  from  them,  till  the  last  page 
is  turned. 

Our  author’s  talent  is  twofold.  This, 
too,  contributes  much  to  the  charm  of  his 
books ;  his  perceptions  are  those  of  a 
painter,  whilst  the  form  affected  by  the 
reproductive  force  within  him  is  cxclusive- 
i  ly  the  literary  one.  This  gives  an  origin- 
[  ality  to  what  ho  writes,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  describe.  Take  for  instance, 

■  the  following  appreciation  of  the  East, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  art : 

“  I  am  not  alluding  now  to  a  conventional 
East ;  but  to  the  East  such  as  it  lies  before  me 
— a  land  of  dust  and  whiteness  ;  inclined  to  be 
glaring  when  it  is  colored,  and  inclined  to  be 
monotonous  when  its  full  colors  are  not  donned ; 
in  the  latter  aspect  it  is  rigid  in  its  every  line, 
and  all  its  drawing  is  in  length  instead  of  in 
weight — it  is  sharp,  devoid  of  vapor,  or  of  any 
modifying  medium,  devoid  almost  of  apprecia¬ 
ble  atmosphere,  and  wholly  without  distance. 
This  is  the  East  that  I  know  of  that  surrounds 
me,  and  that  I  see.  The  land  of  grandeur  par 
exeellenee,  of  grandeur,  of  broad  lightning  and 
of  the  immovable.  But  imagine  flaming  fore¬ 
grounds  under  a  blue  sky ;  that  is,  foregrounds 
of  lighter,  brighter  tints  than  the  sky,  (a  fact 
which  confounds  you  at  every  turn)-— imagine 
a  landscape  without  a  posssible  central  point ; 
for  the  light  is  equal  all  round ;  without  any 
transient  shadow,  for  the  heavens  have  no 
cloud !  It  is  the  first  time  art  has  had  cau.se 
to  complain  of  the  sun — ^but  I  doubt  if,  till  our 
days,  any  arti.st  would  have  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  painting  could  ever  be 
to  express,  with  the  miserably  limited  means  that 
lie  at  our  disposal,  the  excess  of  the  solar  splen¬ 
dor,  rendered  a  thousand  times  more  great  by 
its  diffusion.” 

Where,  unless  in  a  painter,  will  you  find 
so  admirable  a  definition  of  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  art  offered  by  the  aspects 
of  the  desert  ?  but  where  will  you  find 
the  painter  who  is  poet  enough  to  make 
you  feel  what  he  is  defining  ? 

Wo  should  not  have  space  for  reviewing 
M.  Fromentin’s  works  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  elevated  and  most  severely 
true-art  theories  they  contain.  From  his 
two  volumes  a  third  small  one  might  bo 
extracted,  that  would  be  invahnablc  to 
the  art-students  of  our  times  ;  but  we  will 
resolutely  refrain  from  touching  upon  this 
topic,  and  will  return  to  M.  Froinentin  as 
a  poet-traveler ;  the  capacity  in  which  he 
c.an  be  best  appreci.ated  by  the  largest 
number  of  those  who  read  him. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  any  so  true 
and  j)erfect  copy  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Desert  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  as  in 
the  book  now  under  review',  we  will  tran¬ 
slate  the  picture  given  by  ^I.  Fromentin 
of  a  day  and  night  of  solitude  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sahara  : 

“  The  sons  of  this  soil  love  it  to  adoration, 
and  I  can  well  understand  their  passionate  sen¬ 
timent.  Travelers — those  from  the  north  es¬ 
pecially — call  it  a  fearful  country,  where  death 
lies  in  wait  for  the  European,  in  the  shape  of 
heat,  thirst  or  nontnl^ia.  Many  wonder  at  me 
for  being  here,  and  most  people  try  to  deter  me 
from  remaining,  under  pretense  that  I  shall  lose 
my  time,  my  health,  and  what  is  worse,  my  rea¬ 
son.  Assuredly  this  land,  such  as  it  is,  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  so  fine,  is^  I  avow,  not  charming,  but  it 
IS  more  productive  of  strong  emotion  than  per¬ 
haps  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  land 
without  grace,  without  softness,  but  whose 
merit  Ls  its  severity,  and  whose  first  influence 
is  to  incline  the  beholder  to  gravity — (gravity 
being  by  the  vulgar  oRen  mistaken  for  ennui) — 
.  .  .  .  short  dawns,  long  noons,  heavier  than 
elsewhere,  hardly  any  twilight;  sometimes  a 
sudden  expansion  of  light  and  heat ;  winds  of 
fire,  that  all  at  once  cast  a  threatening  air  over 
all  things,  and  produce  for  the  moment  fits  of 
languor  and  depression  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
a  radiant  immobility  the  somewhat  sad  fixity  of 
peri)etual  fair  weatlier — upon  the  whole,  in 
short,  a  species  of  universal  impassibility,  that, 
from  the  sky,  descends  upon  the  earth,  and 
from  the  aspects  of  the  cartli,  seems  reflected 
back  upon  tlie  faces  of  the  human  kind. 

“  The  Jirst  impression  produced  by  this  vast 
spectacle,  ardent  at  once  and  inanimate,  made 
up  of  space,  solitude,  and  sun,  is  to  a  certain 
degree  a  painful  one,  and  is  like  unto  none  other. 
Little  by  little,  however,  the  eye  familiarizes 
itself  with  the  grandeur  of  the  outline,  the 
emptiness  of  the  space,  the  nakedness  of  the 
ground ;  and  the  only  astonishment  that  subsists 
is,  that  any  should  be  felt  in  the  face  of  such 
changeless  and  such  simple  scenes. 

“  Till  now,  the  exaggerated  and  violent  as¬ 
pects,  so  much  talked  of  in  the  F.ast,  have  not 
struck  me ;  and  I  find  but  little  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  descriptions  one  reads  of  it  The 
sky  is,  with  more  intensity,  the  same  sky,  as 
that  of  Algiers ;  it  is  the  slcy  of  a  country  that 
is  dry  as  well  as  hot.  Perfectly  different  frtm 
the  sky  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  which  is  the  sky 


of  a  country  the  soil  whereof  is  watered,  steep¬ 
ed,  overflowed,  and  heated  at  once ;  of  a  coun¬ 
try'  that  possesses  a  huge  rii(cr,  and  vast  l.vgoons, 
wlicre  the  nights  arc  always  damp,  and  the 
earth  is  in  a  ]icrpctuiil  steam.  This  sky,  on 
the  contrary,  is  forever  clear,  arid,  and  invari- 
ble  ;  the  wliite  or  fawn-colored  foregrounds,  or 
the  rose-tinted  hills,  help  to  preserve  the  azure 
of  the  firmament  unmodified  over  its  entire  sur¬ 
face  ;  or,  when  at  sunset  the  sky  grows  golden 
in  the  east,  opposite  to  the  sinking  sun,  the  ex- 
trejnity  towards  the  horizon  is  violet-tinged,  or 
barely  gray.  Neither  have  I  seen  any  viirages. 
.  .  .  .  My  best  and  most  delightful  hours — 
those  I  shall  regret  the  most — are  those  I  pass 
upon  the  hights  of  the  town,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  the  so-called  Eastern  Tower,  and  fronting 
the  immense  horizon  that  opens  before  me  on 
all  sides,  boundlessly.  From  this  point  every 
thing  is  clear ;  from  cast  to  west,  from  north  to 
south — hills,  mountains,  town,  oasis,  and  desert, 
all  lies  there  spread  out  I  am  there  at  dawn  ; 
I  am  there  at  mid-day  ;  I  return  there  at  even¬ 
ing.  I  am  alone,  and  perceive  no  human  being, 
save  here  and  there  a  rare  visitor,  who  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  sight  of  my  white  parasol,  and  is 
lost  in  surprise  at  the  singular  fiiste  tliat  can 
induce  me  to  be  where  I  am,  upon  these  heights. 
At  the  hour  when  I  first  reach  my  favorite 
spot,  a  few  moments  genarally  after  sunrise,  I 
find  a  native  sentinel  lying  asleep  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  His  guard  is  soon  relieved,  for  this 
out|>ost  is  only  guarded  during  the  night.  At 
the  hour  I  sjHjak  of,  the  whole  country  around 
is  rose  color,  bright  rose  color,  with  back¬ 
grounds  of  peach  blossom  ;  the  town  is  speckled 
with  bits  of  shade,  and  here  and  there  a  white 
marabout,  on  the  edge  of  a  palm  plantation, 
looks  gay  in  the  still  sameness  of  a  land  that 
appears  to  smile  in  the  sun’s  face  on  its  first 
waking.  The  air  is  calm,  and  for  a  very  short 
space  of  time  almost  cool ;  and  there  are  vague 
musical  sounds  afloat  upon  the  wind,  that  tell 
one  the  dawn  is  a  cheerful  thing  all  over  the 
world  • 

“In  a  few  minutes,  and  every  day  at  the 
same  hour,  there  comes  rustling  from  the  south 
the  noise  of  wings,  and  the  hum  of  birds. 
These  are  the  gangatt,  (a  sort  of  red  partridge,) 
that  fly  from  the  Desert  to  the  springs  to  drink. 
They  sweep  rapidly  over  the  town :  and  the 
beat  of  their  pinions,  and  their  low  quivering 
cry,  have  something  strange,  as  for  an  instant 
their  sun-gilt  feathers  seem  to  cast  spangles 
over  the  face  of  the  blue  sky.  This  is  some 
where  about  half-past  six.  An  hour  after,  the 
same  rushing  noise  comes  from  the  north :  it  is 
the  ganga*  on  their  return  home ;  but  this  time, 
as  they  fly  desertwards,  the  sound  of  their  flight, 
instead  of  suddenly  ceasing,  as  before,  when 
they  reach  the  wells,  sinks  gradually  down,  and 
merges  imperceptibly  into  silence.  The  morn¬ 
ing  is  ended,  and  the  only  laughing  hour  of 
the  day  is  passed  between  the  coming  and  going 
of  these  birds.  The  landscape,  instead  of  rose, 
is  now  tan-colored ;  the  little  shadows  of  the 
town  have  vanished :  and,  as  the  sun  rises,  the 
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walls  of  the  city  grow  gray.  By  degrees,  as 
the  Desert  lies  more  and  more  under  the  sun’s 
uniform  glare,  it  looks  as  though  it  darkened  be¬ 
neath  it;  the  sand  hills  alone  remain  ruddy. 
If  there  has  been  a  breath  of  wind,  it  now  falls ; 
hot  exhalations  rise  up  from  tlie  plain ;  two 
hours  later,  the  trumpets  sound  the  retreat — all 
sound  and  moyemcnt  ceases,  and  at  the  clari¬ 
on’s  last  note,  it  is  noon. 

“  At  this  hour  I  need  fear  no  one ;  for  no  one, 
save  myself,  would  dream  of  remaining  where  I 
stay.  The  sun  rises,  rises,  and  is  at  last  direct¬ 
ly  over  my  head.  I  have  no  shelter,  save  my 
parasol.  My  feet  rest  upon  the  burning  sand ; 
my  drawing  papers  writhe  in  the  heat,  and  my 
color-box  crackles  like  blazing  wood.  Not  a 
sound  is  to  he  heard.  The  next  four  hours  are 
full  of  a  calm  and  stupor  that  are  absoluU^Iy  in¬ 
credible. 

“  The  town  sleeps  at  my  feet,  a  dumb,  violet- 
colored  mass,  with  its  empty  terraces,  and  ' 
closed  windows  and  doors.  A  thin  streak  of  1 
darker  purple  marks  here  and  there  the  meager  | 
shadow  of  a  high-walled  street,  and  a  line  of 
light,  sharper  at  its  edges  in  this  place  or  that, 
distinguishes  one  from  the  other  the  edifices  of 
the  slumbering  city.  On  cither  side  spreads 
forth  the  oasis,  silent  too,  and  oppressed  under 
the  cumbrousness  of  the  heat.  It  seems  a  sheet 
of  green,  where  the  form  of  no  tree  is  visible.  . 
On  the  southern  side  the  walls  are,  as  it  were, 
overflooded  by  waves  of  sand — the  Desert  en¬ 
croaches  on  cultivation.  The  trees  move  not 
In  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  you  guess,  but  do 
not  perceive,  certain  dark  and  shady  nooks 
where  the  birds  lie  hidden,  waiting  for  their 
second  waking  at  night-fall. 

“  This  is  the  hour  when — I  was  struck  by  it 
on  my  first  arrival — the  Desert  is  transformed 
into  a  vast  dark  plain.  The  perpendicular  sun 
shuts  it  in  on  idl  sides  into  a  circle  of  light, 
where  etery  ray  is  equal  intensity.  There 
is  then  no  perspective,  no  light  and  shade, 
nothing  relative,  no  means  of  calculating  dis¬ 
tance.  A  brown  hue  covers  all  things;  you 
discern  nothing;  and  the  utter  immobility  of 
this  solid  sea  astounds  you.  When  you  gaze  at 
it,  then,  commencing  as  it  docs  at  your  feet,  and 
gradually  rolling  farther  and  farther  on  to  the 
east,  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  without  a  path, 
without  a  road,  inflexible  and  myeterious,  you 
ask  yourself.  What  is  this  silent  land,  clottied  in 
what  may  well  pass  for  the  color  of  the  eternal 
void  ? — this  land  whither  none  cometh,  whereto 
none  goeth,  where  none  dwell,  and  that  ends  in 
one  line,  straight  and  hard,  drawn  against  the 
sky?  Were  one  even  geographically  ignorant, 
one  should  feel  it  did  not  end  there,  and  that 
yonder  line  marks  but  the  entrance  to  what  are 
the  high-seas  of  the  ocean  of  sand. 

“  To  these  dreamy  thoughts,  add  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  strange  places  whose  names  are 
down  on  maps,  and  whence  you  are  separate  by 
only  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days’  journey,  as 
it  may  be.  The  tnbes,  some  familiarly  known, 
others  vaguely  talked  of  as  of  fantastic  beings : 
the  Beni-M'sab,  the  Chamba,  the  Towaregs, 


with  their  vast  tracts  of  territory ;  the  land  of 
the  negro  races,  far  beyond ;  a  capital,  vast  as  a 
kingdom ;  lake,  forests,  rapid  rivers ;  seasons 
unlike  ours ;  and  the  strange  products  of  the 
equator ;  monstrous  beasts,  elephants,  gigantic 
sheep,  and  what  not  Nothing  homely,  or  that 
we  can  appreciate ;  unmeasurable  distances,  in¬ 
computable  proportions,  uncertainty ;  mystery 
every  where !  The  great  enigma !  There,  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  have  now  the  enigma’s  first  syllable, 
its  beginning,  and  a  more  extraordinary  sight 
never  met  the  eye  of  the  noontlay  sun ;  .  .  .  . 
but  beyond  f  Ah  I  it  is  here  that  I  would  fain 
sec  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  I 

“  Whenever  you  search  for  life,  you  search  in 
vain ;  nothing  moves.  Sometimes  (but  rarely) 
a  few  camels  and  their  drivers  pass  across  the 
sand  hills,  umseen  till  they  have  mounted  the 
slight  rising  ground.  They  are  travelers. 
Who  are  they  ?  Whence  come  they  ?  They 
have  traverse*!  and  none  has  de.scried  them — 
the  entire  lino  of  the  horizon  lying  immediately 
before  my  eyes.  Sometimes  a  sand-spout  darts 
up  into  the  air  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  cva|)oratc8,  and  is  no  more. 

“  The  day  is  slow  to  pass  away.  It  fades  as 
it  commenced.  Roseate  hues  blush  over  an  am¬ 
ber  heaven,  back-grounds  show  deepened  tints, 
long  tonraes  of  flame  lick  the  hills  empuq)ling 
them.  The  sands,  the  rocks,  all  redden  beneath 
the  reflection ;  shade  creeps  over  the  spots  that 
were  tortured  by  the  heat ;  and  a  general  relief 
seems  at  hand.  The  sparrows  and  ring-doves 
chirp  and  coo  whisperingly  among  the  palm 
trees.  A  species  of  resurrection  takes  place 
I  in  the  town  ;  human  beings  are  visible  on  the 
I  terraces,  the  voice  of  beasts  is  heard  on  the 
open  places  —  horses,  that  are  led  to  water, 
neigh  ;  camels  bellow  ;  the  desert  shines  like 
one  immense  sheet  of  gold ;  the  sun  sinks  be¬ 
hind  the  lilac  hills,  and  night  prepares  to  tread 
upon  the  scene. 

“  When  I  come  in  after  a  day  thus  passed,  I 
have  a  kind  of  intoxicated  feeling,  cau.scd,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  light  I  have 
absorbed  during  this  solar  immersion,  which 
has  lasted  twelve  hours.  I  am  in  a  state  I  can 
with  difficulty  make  clear.  A  sort  of  intense 
translucidncss  dwells  as  it  were  within  me ;  nor 
yields  to  the  approach  of  evening,  but  reftacts 
itself  again  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior, 
through  the  obstacle  even  of  sleep.  I  dream  of 
light.  I  am  light-pervaded.  I  close  my  eyes, 
and  flames  are  around  me— I  have,  in  reality', 
no  night.  This  ceaseless  sensation  of  daylight, 
even  in  the  sun’s  absence ;  this  illuminated  slum¬ 
ber,  across  which  shoot  globes  of  fire,  as  mete¬ 
ors  dart  through  summer’s  midnights ;  this  sin¬ 
gular  nightmare,  as  it  may  be  called  by  some, 
which  deprives  me  of  the  sense  of  darknes.s — 
all  these  phenomena  resemble  the  symptoms  of 
fever ;  but  I  have  none.  I  feel  no  fatigue  even, 
nor  do  I  complain  of  the  state  I  describe.” 

We  have  given  what  may  be  thought 
perhaps  a  too  long  quotation  from  our 
author’s  book,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
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completely  the  reproduction  of  what  the 
Desert  U  and  appears  to  be,  to  a  human 
being  formed  to  feel  rightly  its  poetry, 
for  it  to  be  allowable  to  curtail  it.  We 
have  given  it  at  full  length,  as  it  stands  in 
M.  Fromcntin’s  work ;  and  we  think  no 
one  will  dispute  our  assertion,  that  it  is 
the  most  perfect  reflection  of  the  Desert 
that  has  yet  been  atterajUed.  You  have 
here  the  passion  of  the  Desert,  loved  for 
its  own  sake  only  —  so  ardently  loved, 
that  it  is  absolutely  absorbed,  and  that 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Desert  itself,  the 
unmistakable  genius  loci,  stands  before 
you  self-revealed,  betraying  to  you  its 
own  dearest,  deepest  secrets. 

We  have  given  this  fragment,  too,  in 
its  entirety,  because  we  wished  to  go  at 
once  to  the  extreme  end  of  M.  Fromcn- 
tin’s  inspiration,  following  therein  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  famous  critic,  who,  speaking  of 
Racine’s  Berenice,  as  the  most  exclusively 
Jiacinian  of  his  works,  said,  You  must 


“  go  to  the  end  of  a  poet,  or  you  know  no 
more  of  him  than  travelers  know  of  Sicily 
who  have  seen  it  in  December,  or  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  who  have  seen  it  in  May.”  We  have 
plunged  at  once  to  the  very  source  of 
poetry  in  M.  Fromentin.  We  have 
rushed  to  the  confines  of  that  mysterious 
land  neither  the  blankness  nor  the  blaze 
whereof  have  any  terrors  for  him ;  and 
we  have  shown  what  right  he  has  to  tell 
us  of  the  stonmer  in  its  own  Saharian 
home.  Of  a  truth,  he  may  well  reply  to 
the  demand  of  what  he  has  seen,  by  that 
one  word,  for  he  has  taken  Summer  to 
himself,  and  made  it  his  own. 

We  hope  what  we  have  said  of  M.  Fro- 
mentin’s  two  volumes  will  induce  many 
to  read  them ;  for  no  mere  extracts  can 
afford  any  just  notion  of  the  real  interest 
of  the  books  themselves.  We  have  not 
spared  commendation,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  any  reserve  in  praise 
would,  in  this  case,  be  injustice. 


From  th«  Edinburgh  Berlew. 
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Great  would  be  the  excitement  of  the 
learned  and  the  curious  throughout  the 
world,  if  it  wore  suddenly  announced  that 
the  daring  and  ingenious  explorers  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  Nineveh,  or  Memphis  had  disco v- 

•  Monumenti  dtUe  Arte  Cristiane  Primitive  neUa 
iletropoU  dd  Crietianerimo  disegnali  ed  iUtutrati 
per  cura  di  G.  Marchi.  Arcliitcttura  della  Roma 
Boltciranea  Criationa.  4ta  Roma:  1844. 

Les  Catacombes  de  Rome.  Par  Louis  Perret.  6 
Tols.  folio.  Paris;  1852-57. 

The  C?utrch  tn  the  Catacombs ;  a  Description  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its  Sepul¬ 
chral  Remains.  By  Cuarles  Maitland,  M.D. 
London:  1847. 

The  Roman  Catacombs ;  or,  Some  AccoutU  of  the 
Burial-Places  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome.  By 
Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  M.A.  London: 
1857. 

Fabiola,  or  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs.  London : 
1857. 


ered,  beneath  the  accumulated  ruins  of 
those  great  cities,  an  immense  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  communications — a  maze 
of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  care¬ 
fully  wrought  by  human  hands  in  strata 
of  rock  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  so  remarkable  a 
work.  This  interest  would  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  increased,  if  it  were  ascertained  that 
these  mysterious  abodes  had  served  in 
past  ages  as  the  asylum  of  a  persecuted 
religion  and  the  receptacle  of  innumerable 
confessors  and  martyrs ;  that  inscriptions 
still  exist  in  great  numbers,  amongst 
these  rock  tombs,  denoting  the  names, 
the  profession,  and,  above  all,  the  faith 
of  those  who  were  deposited  in  them ; 
that  these  cotemporary  records  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  symbols  of 
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martyrdom,  and  even  by  instruments  of! 
torture  used  in  indicting  death  ;•  that ! 
many  of  these  monumental  records  tally  i 
witlj  the  historical  annals  of  the  time ; 
and,  lastly,  that  from  these  crypts  buried  | 
in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  a  spirit  and  a  i 
power  went  forth  which  has  survived  the  ' 
overthrow  of  its  imperial  persecutors  and  ^ 
the  destruction  of  their  proudest  trophies, ' 
till  by  its  influence  a  new  law,  a  new  civ-  j 
ilization,  a  new  religion,  sent  forth  its  j 
apostles  throughout  the  habitable  earth. 

If  some  sucli  impression  might  be  an- ' 
ticipated  from  discoveries  made  in  the  | 
far  East,  amongst  the  remains  of  nations 
long  past  away,  and  belonging  to  the  j 
dawn  of  society  and  knowledge,  the  re-  i 
searches  which  have  recently  thrown  a  { 
fresh  and  striking  light  on  the  monuments  , 
of  subterranean  Rome,*  appear  to  us  to  j 
have  a  more  direct  and  intense  claim  on 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  exist , 
not  in  the  deserted  plains  of  Mesopotamia  ' 
or  the  \ipper  regions  of  the  Valley  of  the  ■ 
Nile,  but  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  on  a  site 
which  has  never  ceased  to  attract  the  ea¬ 
ger  interest  of  European  society.  They  j 
belong  to  an  age,  imperfectly  known  to  | 
us  indeed,  because  it  is  concealed  from  i 
our  view  by  the  mystery  Avhich  was  ne- ! 
cessary  to  the  existence  of  the  first  Christ-  ^ 
ian  communities,  and  by  the  ruin  which  ! 
subsequently  befell  the  Roman  Empire  ; ' 
but  many  of  the  memorials  they  contain  ' 
are  coteinporary  records  of  primitive 
Christianity ;  the  very  dust  in  those  vaults 
is  the  dust  of  men  who  carried  with  them 
the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  to  their  , 
graves — who  witnessed  the  persecutions 
— who  must  have  seen  their  kinsmen,  ^ 
their  friends,  their  pastors,  torn  from 
them  by  a  thousand  cruel  deaths,  or  who  , 
shared  their  fate — who  received  the  lessons  ■ 
of  Christianity  from  teachers  who  lived 
in  or  near  to  the  apostolic  .age — and  u'ho  ' 
have  left  to  us,  even  now,  in  the  architec- ; 
ture  and  ornaments  of  the  Catacombs,  the 
type  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  germ  ' 
of  Christian  Art.  I 

No  doubt  for  several  centuries,  and  es- 1 
pecLally  since  the  Reformation,  the  Christ-  j 
lan  monuments  of  subterranean  Rome 
have  been  regarded  with  great  suspicion 
by  writers  and  antiquaries  not  belonging  to 

*  We  walked  along  eome  of  the  streets  of  this 
vast  metropolis,  this  subterranean  city  of  the  dead, 
a  few  summers  agone,  by  torch-light,  with  impressive 
interest,  little  dreaming  then  of  the  immense  extent 
of  these  dark  regions. — Editob  of  Eclectic. 


the  Romish  Church.  It  was  and  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that  from  these  Catacombs  the  Pa¬ 
pal  hierarchy  had  drawn  the  relics,  the 
sacred  oils,  and  the  memorials  of  real  or 
pretended  saints,  which  ^ve  a  color  to 
some  of  its  most  superstitious  practices, 
and  a  form  to  its  legendary  martyrology. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that, 
in  rejecting  the  whole  tissue  of  fable 
which  artifice  or  credulity  had  interposed 
between  man  and  the  true  objects  ot  wor¬ 
ship  and  of  faith,  the  source  from  which 
so  many  of  these  traditions  had  been 
draw’n  should  be  regarded  as  one  contam¬ 
inated  by  deceit.  Accordingly,  it  was 
loosely  asserted  by  Protestant  writers  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome  were,  after  all,  no  more  than  the 
arenarioB  or  sand-pits  of  antiquity,  from 
which  the  materials  for  building  the  city 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  extract¬ 
ed;  th.at  the  pretended  monuments  and 
remains  of  the  early  Christians  had  been 
deposited  there  by  the  priests  of  a  later 
age,  to  impose  on  the  superstition  of  the 
faithful ;  and  that  no  reliance  whatever 
could  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  these 
works  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  world  anterior  to  the  accession 
of  Constantine  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  Catacombs  themselves,  their  amazing 
extent,  their  internal  arrangements  for 
the  purposes  of  sepulture,  concealment, 
and  public  worship,  their  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture,  their  authentic  ornaments  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  their  date,  suffices  at  once 
to  confute  this  theory,  which  is  at  least  as 
wild  and  unfounded  as  the  most  fanciful 
legend  of  the  Romish  Calendar.  Rut  the 
truth  is,  that  the  Pap.al  authorities  over¬ 
shot  the  mark :  and  in  their  imprudent 
zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  often  gave  a 
legendary  and  superstitious  .aspect  to  that 
which  would  have  remained  an  object  of 
interest  and  reverence  to  all  Christians,  if 
it  had  preserved  a  simple  historic.al  cha¬ 
racter.  Ry  removing  the  remains  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  the 
early  Christians  from  their  original  jfiace 
of  burial,  marked  by  a  cotemporary  in¬ 
scription,  to  stately  churches  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  have  in  later  times  been 
re-decorated  with  the  florid  ornaments  of 
cinque-cento  architecture,  or  even  to  ab¬ 
beys  and  cathedrals  in  distant  parts  of 
Europe,  the  Romish  Church  broke  the 
chain  of  positive  evidence,  and  destroyed 
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the  associations  M'hich  naturally  cling  to 
the  last  resting  places  of  those  whe  have 
toiled  or  suffered  for  mankind.  “Nemo 
raartyrem  distrahat,  nemo  mercetur,”  was 
a  wise  provision  of  the  Theodosian  Code ; 
but  martyrs  continued  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  sold,  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
To  such  lengths  was  this  abuse  carried, 
that  the  Catacombs  themselves  had  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  object 
of  historical  or  religious  interest  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years ;  that  is,  from 
the  time  when  they  were  explored  and 
described  by  Bosio,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  graves 
of  tlie  early  Christians  had  been  rifled, 
partly  by  the  barbarians,  and  partly  by 
the  popes  under  the  pretext  of  removing 
the  relics  to  places  of  greater  security. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  t.aste  for 
antiquarian  researches  W'as  concentrated 
on  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity; 
and,  amongst  the  innumerable  museums 
of  Rome,  no  systematic  collection  or 
arrangement  of  the  monuments  of  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity  had  been  at¬ 
tempted. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  sect  of 
Christians,  that  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
disencumber  the  memorials  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  of  Rome  from  tlic  artificial 
superstructure  raised  upon  them  in  later 
ages  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  these  re¬ 
searches  assume  a  high  degree  of  interest. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  in  Rome  w.as, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  important 
event  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  to  the  little 
band  of  Roman  Christians  that  St.  Paul 
addressed,  even  from  Corinth,  the  most 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  of  his  epis¬ 
tles.  It  was  to  Rome  that  he  sought  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  mission,  and  thi¬ 
ther,  by  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
by  his  appeal  to  Ca'sar,  ho  M'as  ultimately 
brought.  Upon  his  arrival  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome, 
to  which  the  first  converts  probably  be¬ 
longed,  but  finding  “  they  .agreed  not 
among  themselves,”  he  made  the  sublime 
declaration  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  preacher  of  good  tidings  to  the 
universal  earth :  “  Be  it  known  therefore 
unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  mill  hear 
*#.”  From  this  time  forth  he  dwelt  in 
Rome  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  taught  with  all  confidence,  no 


man  forbidding  him ;  and  the  results  of 
that  teaching  proved  w'ith  what  secret 
efficacy  the  new  doctrine  spread  through 
all  classes  of  the  imperial  city. 

There,  in  the  capital  of  the  vast  empire 
which  overshadowed  the  earth,  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity 
was  to  be  fought  out.  Already,  before 
the  close  of  the  apostolical  age,  the  mysti¬ 
cal  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  had  an¬ 
nounced,  in  no  ambiguous  language,  the 
impending  doom  of  the  great  Babylon, 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 
Ten  persecutions  swept  in  vain  over  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  proselytes — perpet¬ 
ual  edicts  of  proscription  remained  in 
force  against  them,  even  under  the  most 
humane  of  the  Csesars — unheard  of  num¬ 
bers  perished,  as  we  know  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  in  the 
tortures  which  polluted  the  circus  of  Xero, 
in  slavery  and  oppression,  in  the  bloody 
games  of  the  Flavian  amphitheater,  and  in 
those  massaeres  which,  at  certain  times, 
spared  neither  age,  nor  party,  nor  sex, 
nor  the  blood  of  the  noblest  and  W’ealth- 
iest  of  the  Roman  citizens.  But  the 
Church  survived.  The  teaching  of  the 
apostles  was  perpetuated  and  preserved  ; 
the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
saved ;  the  simple  rights  of  the  Church 
were  solemnized,  bor  in  those  ages, 
however  fiercely  the  Ca'sarian  persecution 
might  rage  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  land,  there  was  a  resting-place  for 
every  martyr,  and  a  refuge  for  every  con¬ 
fessor  or  neophyte  in  the  faith,  in  the  vast 
subterranean  neMvork  which  stretched 
its  expanding  w’eb  round  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  seemed  by  its  silent 
progress  to  prefigure  the  growth  of  that 
humble  and  obscure  faith  W’hich  in  less 
than  three  centuries  rose  triumphant  over 
the  power  it  had  undermined. 

Well  considered,  this  contest  between 
the  powers  of  the  old  world  and  the  day¬ 
spring  of  the  new  world,  so  unequal  in  its 
origin,  yet  so  amazing  in  its  result,  is  to 
us  and  to  all  mankind  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
j  More  e.specially  in  Rome,  then  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  organized  but 
I  exhausted  frame  of  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  heathen  society  was  assailed 
by  this  new  idea,  this  hidden  enemy, 
which  seemed  to  gain  life  and  strength 
by  the  innumerable  victims  whose  blood 
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watered  the  earth.  To  quote  a  noble  pass¬ 
age  from  Dean  Milman :  * 

“  Rome  must  be  imamned  in  the  rastness  and 
uniformity  of  its  social  condition,  the  mingling 
and  confusion  of  races,  languages,  conditions,  in 
order  to  conceire  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet 
continuous  aggression  of  Christianity.  Amid 
the  affairs  of  the  universal  empire,  the  perpetual 
revolutions,  which  were  constantly  calling  up 
new  dynasties,  or  new  masters  over  the  world, 
the  pomp  and  state  of  the  imperial  palace,  the 
commerce,  the  business  flowing  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas,  or 
courts  of  law,  the  ordinary  religious  ceremonies, 
or  the  more  splendid  rites  on  signal  occasions, 
which  still  went  on,  if  with  diminishing  con¬ 
course  of  worshipers,  with  their  old  sumptuous¬ 
ness,  magnificence,  and  frequency,  the  public 
games,  the  theaters,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the 
Lucullan  or  Apician  banquets,  Christianity  was 
gradually  withdrawing  from  the  heterogeneous 
mass  some  of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the 
vices,  the  ignorance,  the  misery  of  that  corrupt¬ 
ed  social  system.  It  was  instilling  humanity, 
yet  unknown,  or  coldly  commended  by  an  im¬ 
potent  philosophy,  among  men  and  women 
whose  infant  ears  had  been  habituated  to  the 
shrieks  of  dying  gladiators ;  it  was  giving  dig¬ 
nity  to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  ^most  cen¬ 
turies,  of  degrading  de.spotism ;  it  was  nurtur¬ 
ing  purity  and  m^esty  of  manners  in  an  un¬ 
speakable  state  of  deprivation  ;  it  was  enshrin¬ 
ing  the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth 
the  domestic  affections ;  it  was  substituting  a 
simple,  calm,  and  rational  faith  and  worship  for 
the  worn-out  superstitions  of  heathenism ;  gen¬ 
tly  establishing  in  the  soul  of  man  the  sense  of 
immortality,  till  it  became  a  natural  and  inex¬ 
tinguishable  part  of  his  moral  being.” 

The  test  of  this  progress  was  the  slow 
but  uninterrupted  advance  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  community  till  it  had  won  over  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  educated  classes, 
overpowered  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
heathen  populace,  and  attained,  eventu¬ 
ally,  to  the  possession  of  the  throne  it.self. 
Within  forty  years  of  the  fiercest  perse¬ 
cution  of  Diocletian,  a  Christian  emperor 
reigned  over  the  Empire;  and  hard  by 
the  baptistry  of  the  L<ateran,  which  bore 
the  name  ol  Constantine,  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome  concealed  the  honored  remains 
of  the  vast  army  of  martyrs,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle. 

Such  w'as  the  growth  of  the  primitive 
Roman  Church ;  and  although  there  is,  no 
doubt,  great  obscurity  in  its  earlier  annals, 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  attempt 
to  create  a  history  where,  in  fiict,  no 
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authentic  materials  of  history  existed,  yet 
there  is  hardly  any  period  of  antiquity 
which  has  left  us  more  striking  material 
indications  of  its  character  than  the  early 
Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome  do  still  at 
this  day  afford.  The  question  then  which 
now  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  and 
to  which  we  purpose  to  devote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  is,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
bring  back  the  study  of  these  early  Christ¬ 
ian  memorials  to  a  true  standard  of  accu¬ 
rate  research  ;  to  throw  off  the  mass  of 
legendary  and  superstitious  rubbish  which 
has  for  ages  concealed  their  real  character, 
and  blocked  them  up  as  effectually  as  the 
ruins  and  deiritiis  which  choked  up  their 
Ittcemaricp.  and  their  galleries  ;  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  real  value  and  importance  on 
the  grounds  of  science  and  of  history 
alone. 

This  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  with  some  degree 
of  success.  The  publications  now  before 
us,  and  still  more  the  labors  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  api>ointed  by  the  present  Pontiff 
for  the  study  and  preservation  of  Christ¬ 
ian  antiquities  in  Rome,  tend  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  and  have  certainly  made  import¬ 
ant  additions  to  the  materials  for  more 
exact  comjjarison  and  investigation.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  all  the 
known  catacombs  of  Rome  were  explored 
by  Anthony  Bosio,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  this  labor.  For  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Catacombs  had,  at  that  time, 
ceased  to  be  used  as  places  of  sepulture 
or  of  pilgrimage.  The  approaches  to  them 
were  generally  closed  ;  the  orifices  or 
shafts  through  which  light  and  air  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  upper  jwrtions  of  them  had 
been  blocked  up  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
the  pa8.sages  had  in  many  places  fallen  in ; 
and  it  wa.s  only  by  great  physic.al  energy 
and  address,  that  Bosio  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  access  to  these  subterranean  laby¬ 
rinths.  lie  died  before  the  results  of  his 
labors  could  be  given  to  the  world,  but 
they  were  published  in  Italian  in  1632, 
under  the  title  of  Roma  Sotterranea, 
and  the  work  was  afterw'ards  re-produced 
in  Latin,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
the  Padre  Arringhi.  N othing  can  exceed 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  these  pon¬ 
derous  volumes.  Monuments  .and  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  every  age  are  mixed  together, 
and  works  undertaken  for  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  purposes  at  different  periods  are  con¬ 
founded  under  the  same  head.  But  Bosio 
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liimscif  was,  nevertheless,  an  accurate  and  I 
honest,  as  well  as  an  enterprising  observer: 
his  admeasurements  prove  to  be  strictly  ! 
correct  wherever  they  have  been  com¬ 
pared,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  with  the  cubiculi  or  crypts  and 
tombs  he  describes ;  his  drawings  from 
the  tomb-paintings  and  the  sarcophagi 
of  the  lirst  Christian  centuries  may  be 
identified  at  the  present  davin  those  cata¬ 
combs  which  have  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  Commission.  Many  other 
cemeteries  which  Bosio  succeeded  in  visit¬ 
ing,  are  now  closed,  either  because  all 
trace  of  the  entrance  is  lost,  or  because 
the  galleries  have  fallen  in,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  not  at  its  disposal  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  means  which  are  required  to  0|)en 
them :  but  as  the  details  given  in  the 
“  Roma  Sotterranea”  have  been  verified 
by  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Calixtus, 
in  a  ver^  remarkable  and  unexpected 
manner,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  ac¬ 
count  of  similar  structures  in  the  other 
cemeteries  is  not  less  accurate. 

But  here  our  .approval  of  the  labors  of 
tliese  first  explorers  of  subterranean  Rome 
must  stop.  Their  observations  and  draw¬ 
ings  may  be  trusted  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
but  the  moment  they  travel  into  criticism 
their  opinions  are  utterly  worthless.  To 
say  the  truth,  almost  all  the  writers  who 
have  approached  this  curious  subject,  .and 
more  especially  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  have  allowc'd  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  their  jireconceived  no¬ 
tions  into  a  wide  field  of  exaggeration. 
Some  have  enlarged  to  an  incalculable  ex¬ 
tent  this  maze  ot  unexplored  excavations 
— some  have  fancied  they  discovered  in 
this  vast  necropolis,  tombs  and  remains  of 
a  much  earlier  period  th.an  those  which 
the  legible  and  recorded  inscriptions  de¬ 
note — some  have  attempted,  by  a  higlily 
symbolical  interpretation  of  every  object 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  tombs, 
and  even  in  the  structure  of  these  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  Basilicas,  to  discover  hid¬ 
den  indications  of  all  the  later  dogmas 
and  pnocticcs  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Padre  Marchi,  tlie  author  of  the  work 
which  stands  first  on  our  list,  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  having  revived  in  Rome 
the  study  of  these  interesting  monuments. 
He  has  lalwrcd  incessantly  in  this  task, 
and  his  volume  contains,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  show,  many  observations  of  great 
interest.  But  Padre  Marchi  is  a  zealous 
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and  distinguished  member  of  the  Collegio 
Romano,  and  in  every  page  of  his  work 
an  exuberant  desire  to  find  evidence  in 
support  of  the  later  Romish  doctrines 
amongst  these  records  of  the  primitive 
Church,  predominates  over  almost  every 
other  consideration.  Mr.  Spencer  N orth- 
cote,  in  a  small  English  compendium  of 
these  discoveries,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
in  his  tale  of  Fabiola,  appear  simply  to 
have  taken  for  granted  all  that  Padre 
Marchi  tells  them,  and  in  their  zealous 
desire  to  interest  their  readers  by  the 
most  picturesque  memorials  which  the 
whole  range  of  the  cemeteries  affords, 
they  have  brought  into  one  focus  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  remains  of  several  different 
rwriods  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
French  Government,  .animated  by  the 
laud.able  patronage  of  art  which  is  one  of 
its  most  honorable  characteristics,  has  en¬ 
abled  M.  Louis  Perret  to  produce  a  work 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  purport¬ 
ing  to  represent,  in  no  less  than  six  folio 
vojumes  of  colored  drawings  and  plans, 
all  the  most  remark.able  features  of  the 
Catacombs ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  that  this  costly  and  splendid  un¬ 
dertaking  is  the  result  of  a  vote  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  The  French  Re¬ 
public  of  the  second  of  July,  1851.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  art,  or  an  excess  of  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  h:is  led  the  artists  employed 
on  this  publication  to  overdo  it.  Instead 
of  giving  to  the  world  a  fac-simile  of  the 
halKobliterated  wall-paintings,  or  the  rude, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible  forms,  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  tombs,  they  have  thrown 
into  their  drawings  the  force,  color,  and 
expression  which  these  designs  appear  to 
them  originally  to  have  pos-sessed.  The 
result  is  that  the  copies  convey  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  more  finished  performances  th.an 
can  be  discovered  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  originals.  The  letter-press  which 
accompanies  the  plates  is  strung  together 
without  discrimination  or  critical  research, 
and  conveys  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of 
the  results  which  scientific  inquiry,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  mere  ecclesiastical  tradition,  has 
now  reached.  Neverthele.ss  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  the  arts  of  design 
in  antiquity,  this  publication  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  value.  Some  of  the  paintings  in 
the  ctibictili  of  the  Catacombs  are  equal 
to  the  best-preserveil  remains  of  Greek 
.and  Roman  mural  ornaments — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  celebrated  decoration  of  the 
gallery  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.  They  have 
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none  of  the  stiffness  which  aflerwards  Christian  Museum  recently  formed  hy 
characterized  the  early  productions  of  order  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  Lateran  Palace  ; 
medieval  Christian  art,  being,  on  the  these  inscriptions  will  all  be  exhibited  to 
contrary,  obviously  formed  on  the  con-  the  public,  and  copies  of  the  whole  collec- 
temporary  classical  models.  As  works  of  tion,  with  an  account  of  the  position  in 
art  the  earliest  works  are  the  best.  Some-  which  they  were  found,  are  annoimced  for 
times  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  hand  of  an  publication. 

artist  more  conversant  with  the  fashion  of  This  work  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
a  pagan  age  than  with  the  symbolical  mission  and  by  the  Papal  Government  to 
figures  of  the  Christians ;  but,  with  few  be  the  most  essential  i»ortion  of  the  duty 
exceptions,  while  the  execution  remains  it  has  undertaken ;  and  in  fact,  when  the 
altogether  Roman,  the  spirit,  the  modesty,  whole  body  of  known  inscriptions  is  before 
and  the  grace  of  these  Christian  orna-  the  world,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  crit- 
ments  of  the  cemeteries,  form  a  striking  icism  and  scholarship  of  Christendom  to 
contrast  to  the  loose  and  fanciful  designs  to  determine  their  historical  value,  and 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  pagan  ar-  to  draw  from  them  the  inferences  which 
chitccture.  The  subject  m.ay  be  studied  these  characteristic  memorials  can  barely 
with  gre.at  advantage  in  !M.  Perret’s  vol-  fail  to  suggest.  Tlie  chronological  ar- 
umes,  and  the  fac-similes  he  has  given  of  rangement  of  these  inscrijitions,  extending 
a  certain  number  of  inscriptions  are  ad-  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  century,  is  in 
mirable.  i  truth  the  most  dillicult  and  essential  por- 

Dr.  Maitland  has  the  merit  in  our  eyes  '  tion  of  the  task,  for  the  importance  of 
of  being  the  first  English  Protestant  j  any  given  monument  to  the  history  of  the 
writer  wno  has  entered  minutely  on  these  ]  Christian  coimminity  depends  almost  cn- 
investigations,  but  this  circumstance  has  !  tirely  on  the  exact  jieriod  to  which  it 
perhaps  given  his  book  too  controversial  j  belongs.  Hitherto  this  duty  had  been 
a  character.  He  supplies  us  with  a  con- .  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
siderable  number  of  early  Christian  in- 1  extreme  confusion  has  pervaded  the  whole 
scrintions  cojiied  from  tlie  Lapidarian  j  subject.  We  have  no  doubt,  however. 
Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  not  bo-  that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  localities, 
fore  been  published,  and  his  ac.count  of  the  i  the  characters  employed,  the  monograms. 
Catacombs  themselves  is  judicious  as  far  j  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  inscrijitions, 
as  it  goes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  j  may  lead  to  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
Dr.  Maitland’s  book  to  be  one  of  real  Christian  monuments  as  that  which  has 
value  and  interest ;  but  it  is  necessarily  been  attained  for  the  remains  of  classical 
very  incomplete ;  and  as  nearly  twelve  antiquity.  On  this  basis  Cavaliere  di 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  Rossi  rests  his  general  view  of  the  struc- 
of  the  last  edition,  the  latest  and  most  im-  ture  and  history  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
portant  discoveries  which  have  been  made  he  postpones  the  publication  of  a  full 
arc,  of  course,  unnoticed  by  him.  These  statement  of  his  own  theory  until  the 
discoveries  are  mainly  due  to  the  young-  materials  on  which  he  founds  it  are  com- 
est  and  most  able  member  of  the  present  plete. 

Commission,  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  an  We  hope,  however,  within  the  limits 
.antiquary  of  far  higher  attainments,  of  we  can  allot  to  these  curious  inquiries,  to 
greater  candor,  and  of  greater  ingenuity  show  succinctly  the  present  state  of  opinion 
than  any  of  those  who  had  previously  on  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  Cat- 
made  the  Catacombs  an  object  of  special  acombs  themselves,  and  to  indicate  some 
research.  The  result  of  this  accomplished  of  the  most  recent  and  striking  of  these 
gentleman’s  studies  has  not  yet  been  given  liistorical  discoveries.  The  former  of 
to  the  public;  in  fact,  the  rcneived  and  these  problems  is  one  of  purely  scientific 
critical  examination  of  the  Catacombs  has  observation,  for  the  present  aspect  of  the 
not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  for  us  to  subterranean  excavations  tells  ns  all  we 
say  with  certainty  that  the  whole  evi-  are  likely  to  know  of  their  origin ;  the 
dence  is  at  present  known.  But  about  latter  is  a  subject  capable  of  much  more 
12,000  inscriptions  of  the  early  Christian  copious  illustration  than  wo  shall  be  able 
period  have  been  carefully  removed  from  to  afford  to  it,  because  the  real  significa- 
the  cemeteries  themselves,  and  are  now  tion  of  these  memorials  is  rendered  clear 
classified  by  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  previous  and  intelligible  mainly  by  comparing 
to  their  being  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  them  with  the  literary  and  biographical 
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details  which  have  come  down  to  us  with 
reference  to  the  persons  thus  brought,  as 
it  were,  visibly  before  us. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  state  the  prodigious  extent 
.assigned  to  the  cemeteries  by  Padre  j 
Marchi  and  the  j>resent  Roman  anti-  j 
((uaries.  Their  opinion  is  thus  briefly  j 
given  by  Mr.  Xorthcote :  I 

“  Throwing  aside  exaggeration,  the  real  ex-  j 
tent  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  as  far  its  it  can 
be  gucsse<l  at,  is  enough  to  strike  us  with  won-  1 
der.  Our  estimate  on  the  subject  unfortunately  1 
can  be  but  a  conjectural  one  ;  for  it  is  manifest  I 
that,  even  if  we  knew — which  we  do  not — the  I 
entire  length  and  brea<lth  of  the  superficial  soil  [ 
undermined  by  the  Catacombs,  this  alone  would  ' 
not  suffice  to  give  us  the  desired  result;  for,  I 
consisting  as  they  do  of  a  perfect  labyrinth  of ' 
paths  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  | 
and,  in  many  instances,  repeated  in  sevemi  ! 
stories  (so  to  speak)  one  below  the  other,  all  i 
these  must  be  mea.«ured,  before  we  can  have  I 
any  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  of  ex-  | 
cavation.  The  incidental  notices  in  the  old 
missals  and  office  books  of  the  Church,  and  the  i 
descriptions  given  by  ancient  writers,  mention  | 
no  less  than  sixty  different  Catacombs  on  the  1 
different  sides  of  Rome,  bordering  her  fifteen  I 
great  consular  roads.  Of  these  not  more  than 
a  third  part  is  open  to  us,  and  even  of  those 
that  have  been  most  visited,  not  one  has  ever 
yet  been  examined  in  all  its  ramifications  ;  for 
the  ruin  caused  by  earthquakes  and  inundations, 
and  still  more  by  long  neglect — the  quantity  of 
soil  accumulated  in  the  galleries,  and  above  all, 
the  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a 
sufficient  scale,  present  obstacles  which  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  overcome. 

“  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  make  a 
merely  conjectural  statement,  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  portions  which  have  really  been  measured 
with  accuracy.  The  most  perfect  map  of  this 
kind  which  has  yet  l>ecn  published  is  of  a  part 
of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  published  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Father  Marchi,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  contain  about  an  eighth  part  of 
that  cemetery.  The  greatest  length  of  the  por¬ 
tion  thus  measured  is  not  more  than  700  feet, 
and  its  greatest  width  about  550 ;  nevertheless, 
if  we  measure  all  the  streets  which  it  contains, 
their  united  length  scarcely  falls  short  of  two 
English  miles.  This  would  give  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  miles  as  the  united  Icngtli  of  all  the  streets 
in  the  cemetery  of  St  .\gnes  alone,  and,  if  we 
may  look  upon  this  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
rest,  (for  it  certainly  is  larger  than  some  and 
smaller  than  others,)  about  900  miles  in  all  the 
Catacombs  taken  together. 

“  As  to  the  number  of  graves  which  would 
he  contained  in  this  immense  extent  of  streets, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  confidently,  for  both 
the  hight  of  the  streets  themselves,  and  the 
number  of  graves  in  streets  of  equal  hight, 


differ  in  different  cemeteriea  Perhaps  the 
average  hight  may  be  stated  to  be  about  seven 
or  eight  feet,  but  in  some  places  it  reaches  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  ;  and  always  the  depth  between 
the  several  shelves  or  graves  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  dug. 
Then  again,  graves  of  all  sizes,  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  mixed  together  with  such 
irregularity,  that  a  good  deal  of  space  is  often 
neces.sarily  lo.st,  not  to  mention  the  frequent 
interruptions  occasioned  by  arched  monuments, 
{arctmUa,  as  they  are  called,)  and  by  the  en¬ 
trances  to  the  chapels  and  other  chambers. 
.Mtogetber,  therefore,  though  we  may  some¬ 
times  find,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  as  many  as 
thirteen  or  fourteen  graves,  one  over  the  other, 
on  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  find  only  three 
or  four ;  so  that,  taking  the  average.  Father 
Marchi  thinks  wc  ought  not  to  allow  more  than 
ten  graves,  that  is,  five  on  each  side,  to  every 
seven  feet  of  road ;  and  according  to  this  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  Roman  Catacombs  may  bo  believed 
to  contain  almost  seven  millions  of  graves.” 

"NVe  are  not  in  a  coiulition  either  to  im¬ 
pugn  or  to  give  an  uiujualifled  assent  to 
this  astonishing  calculation,  but  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  can  not  accept  it  without  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  and  hesitation.  This, 
however,  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who 
have  made  themselves  best  acquainted 
with  the  Catacombs  by  repeated  explora¬ 
tion  ;  and  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  they 
are  now  stated,  they  immediately  open  a 
variety  of  curious  and  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions.  Were  these  amazing  excavations 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sepulture  and 
seclusion  by  the  Christians  only,  or  were 
they  wholly  or  in  part  the  result  of  per¬ 
forations  commenced  for  the  extraction  of 
pozzoUina,,  and  appropriated  by  the  Christ¬ 
ians  to  their  own  uses?  If  they  were 
constructed  by  the  Christian  po()ulation  of 
Rome  alone,  and  by  the  fossores,  who 
were  inferior  officers  of  the  Church — 
Anglicd  sextons — how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labor, 
supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  se¬ 
cret,  though  the  cemeteries  were  all 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  principal 
approaches  to  Rome,  and  what  can  have 
been  done  with  the  enormous  quantities 
of  tufa  regularly  extracted  from  the  re- 
ces.se3  of  the  earth,  which  may  be  taken, 
on  a  rough  calculation,  at  one  hundred 
millions  of  cubit  feet  of  earth  ?  Rut  if 
these  difficulties  be  surmounted,  then  dur¬ 
ing  how  long  a  period  is  it  supposed  that 
the  excavations  were  in  progress,  for  how 
many  centuries  were  they  employed  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  wh.at  was  the 
Christian  population  of  the  city  which  is 
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supposed  within  tins  period  to  liave  re¬ 
quired  no  less  than  seven  millions  of 
graves  ?  llow  could  interments  on  so 
vast  a  scale  be  carried  on,  especially  when 
it  was  known,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
that  these  cemeteries  were  the  s;inctuary  | 
and  stronghold  of  a  sect,  detested  by  the  : 
Roman  populace,  dreaded  by  the  more  ! 
intelligent  classes,  and  often  persecuted  ^ 
with  extreme  rigor  by  the  imperial  gov-  i 
ernment?  We  find  no  com])lete  answer 
to  these  perplexing  questions  in  the  works  ' 
before  ns.  Probably  there  is  some  exag-  j 
geration  in  the  area  now  assigned  to  the  ' 
Catacombs  themselves ;  for  tliough  they  j 
were  undoubtedly  mimerous,  many  of 
them  must  have  been  far  less  extensive  I 
than  those  of  St.  Agnes  or  St.  Calixtns.  | 
Enough,  however,  remains  to  ])lace  be-  j 
yond  all  doubt  their  prodigious  extent  j 
and  the  labor  bestowed  on  them.  Their  I 
complete  history  must  be  the  result  of  j 
further  investigation  ;  and  the  ingenuity  | 
with  which  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  has  ])ro-  i 
ceeded  from  one  fact  to  another,  by  a  pro-  I 
cess  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  api»lied  : 
by  geologists  to  the  earlier  formations  of  i 
the  globe,  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  will 
perfect  his  great  work.  On  these  points, 
however.  Padre  Marchi  already  supplies 
us  M’ith  important,  if  not  with  conclusive,  i 
arguments  and  information.  | 

The  first  condition  to  be  considered  in 
the  structure  of  the  subterranean  ceme-  ! 
teries  is  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  i 
they  are  perforated.  Recent  geological  ' 
observations  on  the  soil  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  and.  the  site  of  Rome  itself, 
have  determined  the  fact  that  the  vast 
amphitheater  destined  to  witness  so  many 
of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history, 
and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  poli-  i 
tical  }>ower,  was  itself  formed  by  the  ! 
action  of  volcanic  fire,  commencing  before 
the  Sabine  or  the  Latin  hills  had  risen  i 
above  the  plain — before  the  Tiber  and  i 
the  Anio  had  found  their  way  to  the  sea.  | 
These  igneous  rocks  bear  indisputable , 
traces  of  the  different  periods  at  which 
they  were  projected  to  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  still  retain  an  entirely  distinct  charac- 1 
ter.  The  earliest  of  the  series,  which  is  | 
found  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  j 
Rome,  consists  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa,  and  i 
it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  employed — as  | 
it  has  constantly  been  emj)loyed  from  the  i 
earliest  ages — in  the  buildings  of  the  city,  j 
Tlie  massive  blocks  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  j 
of  the  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  I 
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the  recently  discovered  wall  of  Romulus 
which  encircles  the  base  of  the  Palatine, 
attests  the  durability  of  this  tufa  lithoide, 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Romans ;  and 
geology  traces  its  origin  to  the  action  of 
submarine  craters,  every  vestige  of  which 
has  disappeared.  At  a  far  later  period 
fresh  currents  of  lava,  mingled  with  ashes 
and  pumice,  forced  their  way  over  the 
plain,  and  these  proceeded  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  modern  craters  still  visible  in 
the  Alban  hills ;  but  this  substance  is  far 
less  compact  than  the  primitive  tufa  ;  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  tufa  <jrano- 
lare,  and  though  it  has  just  consistency 
enough  to  retain  the  form  given  to  it  by 
the  excavators,  it  can  not  be  hewn  or  ex¬ 
tracted  in  blocks  ;  and  in  the  lower  strata 
it  degenerates  into  the  friable  volcanic 
ashes  known  as  pozzolana^  which  have 
been  extensively  used  in  all  ages  for  mor¬ 
tar  or  Roman  cement. 

The  history  of  these  volcanic  formations 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  structure  of  the 
Catacombs.  They  are  never  hewn  in  the 
tufa  lithoide  or  more  compact  tufa,  though 
that  stone  was  largely  quarried  by  the  old 
Romans  for  building  purposes.  To  this 
very  day  the  traveler  may  visit  beneath 
the  Passionist  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  and 
S.  Paolo  on  the  Ccelian,  the  immense 
grottoes,  hewn  perhaj)8  by  the  Jewish 
prisoners  of  Titus,  who  were  employed  in 
the  excavation  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  Coliseum.  Rut  no¬ 
thing  can  less  resemble  a  Christian  ceme¬ 
tery  than  these  tremendous  caverns,  in 
which  it  is  said — though  on  doubtful 
authority — that  the  beasts  destined  for 
the  fierce  pastime  of  the  amphitheater 
were  afterwards  kej)t.  The  Christian 
architects  carefully  avoided  these  mas¬ 
sive  strata;  and  we  believe  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  that  all  the  known  Catacombs  are 
driven  exclusively  along  the  courses  of 
the  tufa  f/rauolare.  With  equal  care 
these  subterranean  engineers  avoided  the 
layers  of  pozzolana,  Avhich  would  have 
rendered  their  work  insecure,  and  in  which 
no  permanent  rock-tomb  could  h.ave  been 
constructed.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  that  in  making  the  Catacombs, 
the  excavators  carefully  avoided  the  strata 
of  hard  stone  and  the  strata  of  soft  stone, 
used  respectively  for  building  and  for 
mortar,  and  selected  that  course  of  medium 
hardness  which  was  best  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  purpose.  Tlie  Romans,  no  doubt, 
had  their  arenarioe  /  and  probably  we  are 
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to  understand  by  that  term,  the  sand-pits 
from  which  pozzolana  was  dug.  Cicero 
mentions  that  the  young  patrician  Asinius 
liad  been  enticed  into  these  dark  abodes 
and  murdered ;  .and  when  Nero,  in  the 
last  frightful  night  of  his  life,  took  refuge 
in  the  villa  of  his  freedman  I’haon,  be¬ 
tween  the  Nomentane  and  Salarian  roads, 
he  was  advised  to  hide  himself  in  the 
adjacent  sand-pit,  but  he  vowed  he  would 
not  go  alive  underground,  and  remained 
trembling  beneath  the  wall.*  But  these 
nrenarim  were  totally  unlike  the  Christian 
cemeteries ;  and  the  comparison  may  be 
the  more  easily  made  as  in  some  instances, 
as  at  S.  Agnese,  the  shaft  which  gave 
admission  to  the  C'atacombs  has  been 
sunk  from  the  floor  of  one  of  the  Pagan 
excavations  above ;  so  that  on  the  higher 
level  the  broad  and  lofty  quarry  still 
remains,  with  such  supports  as  were  ne- 
ces.s!iry  to  sustain  the  vault,  whilst  beneath  > 
in  a  lower  stratum,  the  Christians  grad¬ 
ually  formed  one  of  the  most  extensive 
cemeteries  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  j 
of  Koine.  Possibly  this  contrivance  ' 
8er\'ed  more  effectually  to  mask  the  en-  j 
trance  to  the  lower  passages,  by  conceal¬ 
ing  them  altogether  from  external  obser- 1 
vation,  whilst  it  afforded  an  easy  means  of 
removing  the  broken  stuff  from  the  deep¬ 
est  excavations.  In  the  Homan  arenarop. 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  tombs,  and  not 
the  slightest  indication  ih.at  they  were  , 
ever  used  for  purposes  of  sepulture.  In  j 
the  Christian  Catacombs  not  a  yard  seems 
to  have  been  excavated  except  for  the  | 
purpose  of  making  tombs;  they  line  the! 
walls  throughout^  as  close  to  one  another  ; 
.as  the  berths  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  only  I 
divided  by  an  intervening  shelf  of  rock.  | 
Every  tomb  appears  to  h.ave  been  made 
exactly  of  the  proper  size  for  the  body 
which  was  to  occupy  it.  Myriads  are  to 
be  found  adapted  for  infants  only.  In 
some  instances  they  were  enlarged  to  con¬ 
tain  two  bodies,  the  tomb  being  then 
called  a  bisomum  /  or  even  more — hus¬ 
band  .and  wife,  or  other  members  of  one 
Christian  family.  Every  grave  was  closed, 
when  filled,  with  tiles  or  with  a  marble 
slab.  In  one  of  the  Catacombs  visited  by 
Padre  Marchi,  he  found  the  gallery  of 
Christian  tombs  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
wall.  On  further  examination,  it  was 
discovered  th.at  the  fossores,  or  excava¬ 
tors,  had  come  upon  a  sunken  pagan 


•  Merivak's  liomans,  voL  vi.  p.  363. 


colutnbariurn,  such  as  was  used  for  se¬ 
pulture  by  the  Homan  families.  The 
Christians  instantly  closed  the  gallery  and 
walled  it  up,  leaving  the  colnmhitriutn 
outside — a  remarkable  proof  of  their  re¬ 
pugnance  to  suffer  the  presence  of  the 
unconverted  heathen  in  their  cemeteries. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Homans 
ever  regarded  this  mode  of  sepulture  with 
any  feelings  but  those  of  abhorrence  and 
contempt.  To  use  the  vituperative  lan¬ 
guage  applied  by  Horace  to  the  site  of 
Miecenas’  pal.ace  on  the  Esquiline,  where, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  Catacomb — 

“  Hue  priiis  an^pistis  ejecta  cadavera  ccllis 

Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arcA. 

Hoc  miserse  plebi  stabat  commune  sepul- 
chrum.” 

The  puticoli,  into  which  the  carrion  of 
the  Homan  slaves  might  be  flung,  had  not 
the  slightest  an.alogy  with  the  decorous, 
careful,  and  expensive  provisions  made 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  conseiwa- 
tion  of  their  dead.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  no 
trace  h.as  been  found  of  any  admixture  of 
the  pagan  population.  Every  inscription, 
however  humble,  attests  the  Christian 
faith  of  him  who  w.as  “  deposited” — to  use 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  expression* 
— within  th.at  narrow  cell.  The  curt  or 
desponding  tone  of  the  heathen  mortuary 
inscrijition  disappears.  The  Christian 
“  sleeps” — and  sleeps  “  in  peace.”  No 
badge  of  slavery  or  of  freedom  is  to  be 
seen  amongst  his  fellows,  for  in  the  sub¬ 
lime  langu.age  which  St.  Paul  himself  had 
addresseil  to  these  very  Homans,  “  the 
creature  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bomlage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.” 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  h.alf- 
oblitcrated  memorials  of  this  extinct  race 
of  men,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
remains  of  l*agan  Home,  without  feeling 
that  every  broken  fr.agment  of  a  grave, 
every  jiinch  of  human  dust  and  ashes 
scattered  round,  belongs  altogether  to  a 
different  faith,  a  different  era  of  the 
world’s  history,  and  that  Imperi.al  Rome 
had  no  hand  in  the  mysterious  structures 
which  thus  encompassed  her  walls,  except 
when  she  peopled  them  with  the  victims 
of  persecution.  On  this  head  we  entirely 


*  The  heathen  expression  was  situs,  positus,  or  com- 
positus ;  the  Clirisiiaii  term,  depositus,  depositio,  im¬ 
plying  a  ditTerent  shade  of  meaning. 
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agree  with  Padre  Marchi,  and  we  think  ]  can  not  be  strictly  determined,  it  is  clear 
he  has  demonstrated  that  the  entire  work  '  from  that  event  that  they  had  already 
of  the  Catacombs  is  Christian,  Hut  we  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Go- 

acknowledge  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ex-  vernment.  That  the  Gospel  had  pre- 

pUun  the  means  by  which  excavations  of  viously  been  made  known  to  some  at  least 
such  magnitude  could  be  carried  on,  with-  anjong  them,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
in  a  few  yards  of  the  Via  Appia  or  the  fact  that  A<piila  and  Priscilla  at  once 
Via  Nomentana,  without  attracting  con-  joined  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.  The  Roman 
siderable  attention.  It  is  impossible  to  JeM’s  inhabited  the  right  bank  of  the 
conceive  that  the  earth  extracted  could  Tiber,  or  what  is  now  termed  the  Tras- 
be  furtively  disposed  of ;  and  the  most  teverine  (piarter  of  the  city ;  and  they 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  adininis-  appear  to  have  had  a  very  early  Catacomb 
tration  of  the  city  oj)posed  no  obstacle  to  of  their  own,  in  the  Monte  Verde,  con- 
the  W’ork.  The  laws  of  Rome  prohibited  tiguous  to  their  place  of  abode.  This 

intramural  interment ;  but  provided  the  Catacomb  was  visited  by  Hosio  in  the 

bodies  of  the  dead  w'ere  conveyed  outside  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  city,  it  would  seem  that  no  inqtiiries  he  discovered  in  it  nmnuments  bearing 
were  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seven-branched  Jewish  candle.stick, 
they  were  disposed  of.  Nevertheless  one  and  one  inscription  on  which  the  word 
of  the  ditSculties  attending  the  M'hole  sub-  CTNAPWr  (Synagogue)  was  legible ;  but 
ject  arises  from  the  manifest  inconvenience  the  structure  of  the  cemetery  was  sin- 
of  accumulating  this  enormous  number  of  gularly  rude,  and  no  Christian  monuments 
human  bodies  in  rock-tombs  and  g.al- '  were  found  in  it — “  in  eo  quippe  hand  ulla, 
leries,  w’hich  h.ad  no  effect  in  retarding  ut  in  reliquis,  ChriBti.anie  religionis  indicia 
decomposition,  or  in  absorbing  the  effluvia,  et  signa  apparebant.”  The  attempt  to 
It  is  probable  that  the  wealthy  were  era-  penetrate  into  this  excav.ation  at  the  |>re- 
balmed,  and  in  some  of  the  tombs  tr.aces  sent  time  has,  we  believe,  failed  ;  but  it  is 
may  still  be  seen  of  the  lime  in  which  the  probable  that  Hosio’s  account  of  it  is  cor- 
remains  of  the  poor ‘were  embedded.  A  :  rect,  and  that  the  .Tews  of  Rome  had  a 
further  question  of  some  nicety  might  be  Catacomb  peculiarly  devoted  to  their 
raised  as  to  the  legal  right  of  persons,  not  '  national  mode  of  sej)ulturc. 
being  owmers  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  This  peculiar  mode  of  sepulture  M'as, 
soil,  to  bore  at  a  depth  of  fitly  or  one  hun-  :  however,  endeared  to  the  early  Christians 
dred  feet  for  any  purpose  whatever,  more  by  other  considerations,  and,  above  all,  by 
especially  if  the  earth  extracted  were  a  the  example  of  their  crucified  Master, 
salable  commodity.  Hut  to  such  per- 1  The  Evangelist  .John  has  recorded  that, 
plexing  speculations  no  satisfactory  an- 1  after  the  body  of  .Jesus  had  been  given  up 
Bwer  has  been  given ;  we  must  content  I  to  his  disciples  by  Pilate,  “  they  wound  it 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  those  vast  !  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
excavations  do  unquestionably  exist,  and  '  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  Now  in 
must  have  been  made  in  their  present  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
form  between  the  second  and  fourth  cen-  ^  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  '  sepulcher,  wherein  Avas  never  man  yet 

The  manner  in  which  the  rite  of  sepul- i  laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus.”  (.John 
ture  was  regarded  and  solemnized  by  the  10:  40.)  This  solemn  rite,  connected, 
early  Christians,  is  jAoculiarly  characteris-  as  it  was,  with  the  resurrection  of  our 
tic  of  the  origin  of  their  faith.  It  has  i  Lord,  and  the  fundamental  hoj)es  of 
been  well  observed  by  the  Dean  of  8t.  Christianity,  was  naturally  regarded  with 
Paul’s,  that  the  Roman  Church  of  the  '  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  disciples, 
apostolic  age  was  but  one  of  the  con- j  “  To  bury  after  the  manner  of  the  .Jews” 
federation  of  Greek  religious  republics  '  became  one  of  the  earliest  oljservances  of 
founded  by  Christianity  ;  but  this  Church,  j  religion  ;  and,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of 
as  much  or  more  than  any  of  the  Eastern  !  persecution  it  Avas  faithfully  adhered  to. 
Churches,  had  strongly  retained  the  Judaiz- I  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished  in 
ing  tenets  and  spirit  of  the  first  proselytes,  j  the  amphitheater  Avere  generally  given 
The  Jews  residing  in  Rome  undoubtedly  I  over  for  Christian  burial, 
formed  a  considerable  community  at  the  j  This  practice  Avas,  however,  more  than 
time  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  although  a  usage  derived  from  the  .Jewish  custom 
the  date  of  their  expulsion  by  Claudius  I  of  burial,  or  the  example  of  the  first  disci- 
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pics ;  it  soon  became  closely  connected  I 
with  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  death  I 
as  well  as  in  life,  the  faithful  brethren  of 
that  little  flock  lay  aj»art,  waiting  for  the 
great  and  terrible  day  which,  according 
to  the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  literal  teaching  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  was  near  at  hand,  j 
Whether  they  lived  surrounded  by  the  j 
perils  of  a  hostile  world,  or  whether  they  ; 
had  fallen  a.sleep  in  the  faith,  they  were  a  ! 
peculiar,  people,  waiting  to  be  called,  at ! 
the  firet  blast  of  the  archangers  trum]>et, 
to  join  the  heavenly  host  and  receive  the  | 
crown.  To  them  the  language  of  the  i 
llevelation  of  St.  John,  after  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  seal,  was  the  literal  description 
of  their  own  condition.  Tliey“saw?m- 
der  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  tes¬ 
timony  which  they  held  ....  and  it  was 
said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest  yet 
for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-serv¬ 
ants  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  w'ere,  should  be  fulfilled.” 
(liev.  0:9-11.)  Hence  the  lively  sym¬ 
pathy  they  felt  for  the  spots  which  w’ere 
consecrated  by  the  remains  of  those  who  , 
had  gone  before  them :  hence  the  jealous 
exclusion  of  every  thing  which  bore  not 
the  mark  of  a  common  faith  :  hence  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  Imge  city  of  the 
dead,  extending  beneath  and  around  the 
whole  circuit  of  Home,  and  awaiting  that ! 
second  advent  which  was,  ere  long,  to  | 
call  this  mortal  to  put  on  immortality. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  literally  construed,  probably  in¬ 
creased  the  veneration  of  the  early  (iirist- 
ians  even  for  the  inanimate  remains  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  desire  of  j)reserving 
them  in  these  rock-tombs  where,  in  fact, 
after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  some  of 
them  are  still  visible.  The  tombs  have 
suffered  more  from  the  brutality  and  cu¬ 
pidity  of  the  barbarians  than  by  the  hand 
of  time.  Comparatively  few  of  them  es¬ 
caped  desecration  when  it  w^as  suspected, 
by  the  ferocious  hordes  which  overran 
Italy,  that  treasures  or  ornaments  might 
be  concealed  there.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  now  open,  and  the  ashes  they 
once  contained,  dispersed.  Hut  there  is 
no  doubt  that  during  the  first  five  or  six 
centuries  of  the  Church,  they  were  reli¬ 
giously  guarded  and  considered  the  recep¬ 
tacle  and  depository  of  those  who  had 
borne  ■witness  for  the  faith  upon  the 
earth. 


Amongst  the  dust  and  ashes  of  this  pri¬ 
mitive  congregation  innumerable  lamps 
of  terra  cotta  or  bronze  have  been  found, 
some  personal  ornaments,  small  glass  ves¬ 
sels,  on  which  are  graven  very  curious 
specimens  of  early  Christian  art,*  and 
here  and  there  in.struments  of  torture, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  number 
of  the  tombs  arc  found  to  contain,  in  a 
niche,  a  smalt  vial  or  glass  vessel,  which 
appears  to  have  been  filled  with  a  red 
li(pud  ;  and  the  “  Congregation  of  Helics” 
decided,  in  1668,  “that  whenever  the 
l»alm  and  vessel  tinged  with  blood  were 
found,  they  were  to  be  considered  most 
certain  signs  of  martyrdom.”  This  hasty 
and  improbable  assumption  seems  to  us 
not  to  support  examination,  and  we  agree 
with  Kaoul  Hochette  that  these  vessels 
may  rather  be  sujtposed  to  rej)resent  the 
sacramental  cup— some  of  them  bear  the 
sacramental  inscription  tie  zese — and 
that  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  idea  of  martyrdom.  The  notions 
of  collecting  the  blood  of  dead  martyrs 
in  a  bottle,  to  be  placed  in  their  graves, 
is  singularly  childish  and  impracticable, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  alluded  to 
by  cotemporary  writers. 

These  details  may,  however,  be  said 
more  properly  to  belong  to  the  second 
division  of  the  subject  —  that,  namely, 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  Cata- 
co!nbs,  a  history  singularly  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  in 
the  records  of  these  cemeteries,  and  even 
in  their  architectural  remains,  two  leading 
])eriods  of  a  very  opposite  character. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Church  in  Home — days  of  darkness  and 
of  dread — when  even  this  retreat  and  this 
rcsting-j)lace  was  oftentimes  profaned  or 
disturbed,  the  Catacombs  were  gradually 
filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  graves 
of  the  faithful,  and  he  ■^vho  descended  into 
them  was  encompassed  on  every  side  by 
the  moldcring  remains  of  his  fellow-be¬ 
lievers.  “  When  I  was  a  boy  at  Home,” 
said  St.  Jerome,  writing  in  a  more  tran- 
(piil  age,  “  in  the  pursuit  of  my  liberal 
studies,  I  was  wont,  in  the  company  of 
others  of  the  same  age  and  disposition,  to 
wander  on  Sundays  about  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  not  seldom 

♦  The  whole  subject  of  these  glass  vessels,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  “  Vetri  Cristiani.”  has  been  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  great  learning  by  Padre  Garucci  in  a  folio 
volume,  published  in  Itome  in  the  autumn  of  1858. 
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to  descend  into  the  crypts,  which  being  I 
dug  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  are 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  the  bodies  in¬ 
terred  there,  and  are  so  entirely  dark  as 
to  fulfill  the  language  of  the  Projdiet,  ‘  the 
living  are  descended  into  Hell.’  Here 
and  there  the  light  admitted  from  above  I 
tempered  the  horror  of  this  gloom,  yet  it  ! 
was  not  the  light  of  a  window  but  of  a  ! 
loop-hole,  and  again  we  grojxjd  our  way  ' 
onwards  in  the  darkness  which  Virgil 
spoke  of: 

“  ‘  Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia 
terrent.’  ” 

But  whatever  awe  these  subterranean  | 
galleries  may  have  inspired  in  later  ages, 
they  must  have  witnessed  scenes  of  far 
greater  solemnity,  when  the  dead  were 
borne  along  them  with  funeral  torches  to 
their  narrow  homes ;  when  the  picks  of 
thafossores  were  still  perpetually  e.vtend-  I 
ing  this  mysterious  domain ;  when  from  I 
time  to  time  fugitives  from  sanguinary 
persecutions  fled  hitlier  for  an  asylum, 
pursued  sometimes  by  their  implacable 
enemies,  by  whom,  for  e.vample,  Sixtus  II. 
was  butchered  at  the  very  foot  of  j 
one  of  these  subterranean  altars ;  and  ' 
when,  hunted  from  the  surface  of  the  { 
earth  to  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  the 
presbyters  and  catechumens  of  the  Church  | 
assembled  in  the  lowly  vaults  which  were  ; 
then  the  only  secure  churches  of  Christian  | 
worship.  There  were,  indeed,  fifty  Christ-  l 
ian  churches  in  Rome,  with  a  regular  stafl' , 
of  priests  and  deacons,  before  the  perse-  j 
cution  of  Diocletian — but  on  the  proclam¬ 
ation  of  fresh  measures  of  rigor,  the  Cat-  I 
acombs  were  the  place  of  refuge,  and  j 
even  the  Bishops  of'  Rome  frequently  j 
sought  an  asylum  there.  j 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  first  Christian  interment  | 
in  the  Catacombs  took  place.  We  have  I 
already  seen  that  among  the  Jews  in  I 
Rome,  the  practice  was  probably  anterior  j 
to  Christianity.  But  the  earliest  recorded  ' 
inscription  is  of  the  year  102.  The  evi-  j 
dence  on  which  the  tomb  of  St.  Alexau- 1 
der,  called  the  sixth  successor  from  St.  ' 
Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome,  and  said  to  j 
have  been  martyred  in  117,  has  been  iden-  ' 
tilled  in  a  small  catacomb  seven  miles  ! 
from  the  city,  is  quite  insufficient ;  and 
the  monumental  altar  bearing  his  name 
there  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  A  far  more  certain  inscrip¬ 
tion,  belonging  to  about  the  year  130,  is 


given  by  Dr.  Maitland,  following  all  the 
Roman  antiquaries: 

“  TEMPORE  ADRtAN'I  IMPERATORIS  MARIV8  DOI.ES- 
CK.N8  DVX  HILITVM  gVI  SATIS  VIXIT  DVM  VITAM 
PRO  Clio  CVM  SANUl'lN'R  CONSLXSIT  IN  PACE  TAN¬ 
DEM  QVIEVIT  BE.NEMRRENTES  CUM  I.ACRIMIS  ET 
MCTV  POSVERVNT  1.  D.  VI.” 

“  In  Christ.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ad¬ 
rian,  Mariu.s  a  young  military  office,  who 
had  lived  long  enough,  when  with  blood  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he 
rested  in  peace.  The  well-de.scrving  set  up 
this  with  tears  and  in  fear.  On  the  sixth  be¬ 
fore  the  Ides  of - .” 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  found  over  one  of  the  graves  in  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  to  a  martyr  of  the 
Antonine  period — about  160. 

‘‘ALEXANDER  MORTVV8  NON  EST  BED  VIVIT  SVPER 
ASTRA  ET  CORPV8  IN  HOC  TVMVLO  QVIESCIT  VITAM 
EXPLEVIT  8VB  ANTONINO  IMP®  QVIVBI  MVLTVM 
BENE  KITH  ANTKVEXIRE  PRAEVIDERET  PRO  GRA¬ 
TIA  ODIVM  REDDIDIT  GENVA  ENIM  FLECTEX8  VEKO 
DEO  8ACRIFICATVRVS  AD  SVPPLICIA  DVCITVRO 
TEMPOKA  INFAVSTAgVlBVS  INTER  SACRA  ET  VOTA 
NE  IN  CAVEKNIS  QVIDEM  SALVARI  POK.SIMVS  QVID 
MISKRIV.S  VITA  8ED  QVID  MI.SEBIVS  IN  .MORTE  CVM 
AB  AMICIS  ET  PAREXTIBVS  SEPEI.IRI  NEQVEANT 
TANDEM  IN  COEI.O  CORV8CANT  PARV.M  VIXIT  QVI 
VIXIT  IV.  X.  TEM.” 

“  In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives 
above  the  stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this 
tomb.  He  ended  his  life  under  the  Emperor 
Antonine,  who,  foreseeing  that  great  benefit 
would  result  from  his  services,  returned  evil 
for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees,  and  almut 
to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  ho  was  led  away 
to  execution.  0  .sad  times !  in  which,  among 
sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  we 
arc  not  safe.  What  can  be  more  wretched 
than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a 
death  ?  when  they  can  not  be  buried  by  their 
friends  and  relations — at  length  they  sparkle 
in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived,  who  has 
lived  in  Christian  times.” 

In  the  third  century  it  is  evident  that 
the  Christian  population  of  Rome  liad  in¬ 
creased  to  an  enormous  extent — probably 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  historical 
annals  of  the  time  have  yet  shown.  When 
the  captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valerian  led 
the  Christian  community  to  believe  that 
the  hour  of  the  long-expected  revolution 
wa.s  at  hand,  the  discomfiture  of  tho  Em¬ 
pire  gave  fresh  courage  to  tho  proselytes 
of  the  Church,  and  it  has  been  hold,  with 
some  air  of  probability,  that  half  the  pojv 
ulation  of  Rome  was  already  either  open¬ 
ly  or  secretly  Christian.  The  great  per- 
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sedition  of  Diocletian,  which  followed  ; 
this  jireinature  pleara  of  hope,  w’as  the  I 
la.st  violent  reaction  against  the  jirogress 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  sjute  of  the  efforts  j 
of  Gibbon  to  underrate  the  numbers  of 
those  who  sealed  their  faith  in  Christ  | 
witli  their  blood,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  ; 
that  enormous  multitudes  of  Christians  : 
were  at  that  time  e.Xjwsc'd  to  indiscrimin-  , 
ate  massacre.  The  Catacombs  consecpient- ; 
ly  abound  far  more  in  the  memorials  of  j 
the  third  century  than  of  the  preceding  ! 
times ;  and  it  is  to  this  later  age  of  the  I 
subterranean  Church  that  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  decora¬ 
tions,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Catacombs,  must  be  ascribed.  j 

The  mode  in  which  the  cemeteries  ^ 
served  for  an  asylum  in  the  days  of  per¬ 
secution  is  thus  described  by  i)r.  Mait-  j 
land :  j 

I 

“The  fact  that  the  Catacombs  were  employed  | 
as  a  refuge  from  persecution,  rests  upon  good  ' 
evidence,  notwithstanding  objections  founded  | 
upon  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  difti 
culty  of  supporting  life,  and  the  risk  of  discovery 
incurred  l)y  seeking  concealment  in  an  asylum 
so  well  known  to  the  Pagans.  These  objections  ■ 
do  not  apply  to  a  temporary  residence  below 
ground  in  time  of  danger ;  and  it  is  not  pre-  \ 
tended  that  the  Catacombs  were  inhabited  un-  I 
der  other  circumstance.s.  The  recourse  to  such 
an  asylum  was  no  novelty  in  historj',  for  long 
before  that  time,  many  ‘  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,’  took  refuge  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  ! 
earth.  In  the  excavations  at  Quesnel,  not  only  j 
persons,  but  cattle,  contrived  to  supi)ort  exist-  j 
cnce ;  added  to  which,  we  have,  as  will  be  seen  ! 


episcopal  chair,  and  beheaded.  The  letters  of 
Christians  then  living  refer  to  such  scenes  with 
a  simplicity  that  dispels  all  idea  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  while  their  expect.ation  of  sharing  the 
same  fate  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  those  dread¬ 
ful  times.” 

“  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Caius  is  said  to 
have  lived  eight  years  in  the  Catacombs,  and  to 
have  terminated  this  long  period  of  confe.ssion 
by  undergoing  martyrdom.  Even  as  late  as 
the  year  352,  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Arian  persecution. 

“  The  discovery  of  wells  and  springs  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  assists  us  in  understanding  how  life 
could  l>c  supported  in  those  dismal  regions ; 
although  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
wells  were  sunk  for  that  purpo.se.  One  of  them 
has  been  named  the  font  of  St  Peter;  and 
however  apocryphal  the  tradition  which  refers 
it  to  apostolic  times,  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
long  used  for  baptism  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
Some  of  the  wells  were  probably  dug  with  the 
intention  of  draining  the  Catacombs. 

“St.  Chry.sostom,  who  lived  not  long  after 
the  days  of  persecution,  alludes  to  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  a  noble  lady  under  ground.  In  an 
indignant  remonstrance  against  the  festivities 
held  over  the  graves  of  martyrs  in  his  dissipated 
city,  he  compares  with  the  luxurious  revels 
into  which  the  Agape  had  degenerated,  the 
actual  condition  of  those  who.se  sufferings  were 
celebrated  in  so  unbefitting  a  manner.  ‘  What 
connection,’  he  asks,  ‘is  there  between  your 
feasts,  and  the  hardships  of  a  lady  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  privation,  trembling  in  a  vault,  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  capture  of  her  maid,  upon  whom 
she  depends  for  her  daily  food  ?’ 

“  These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  the 
habit  of  taking  refuge  in  the  cemeteries  on  any 
sudden  emergency ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  concealment  was  effected. 


presently,  the  direct  testimony  of  several  writ¬ 
ers.  Had  the  intricacies  of  the  Catacombs 
been  known  to  the  heathen  authorities,  or  the 
entrances  few  in  number,  they  would  doubtle.ss 
have  afforded  an  insecure  a-s^dum.  Rut  the 
entrances  were  numberles.s,  scattered  over  the  , 
Campagna  for  miles ;  and  the  labyrinth  below  j 
was  so  occupied  by  the  Christians,  and  so 
blockeel  up  in  various  places  by  them,  that 
pursuit  mu.st  have  been  almost  useless.  The 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  relate  some  attempts  made 
to  obstruct  the  galleries  with  earth,  in  order  to 
destroy  those  who  were  concealed  within  ;  hut 
setting  aside  these  legend.s,  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  not  only  did  the  Christians  take 
refuge  there,  but  that  they  were  also  occa¬ 
sionally  overtaken  by  their  pursuers.  The 
C.itacombs  have  become  illustrious  by  the 
actual  martyrdom  of  some  noble  witnes.ses  to 
the  truth.  Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  together 
with  Quartus,  one  of  his  clergy,  suffered  below' 
ground  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  Stephen,  also 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  traced  by  heathen  soldiers 
to  his  subterranean  chapel ;  on  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service,  be  was  thrust  back  into  his 


On  the  outbreak  of  a  persecution,  the  clergy, 
heads  of  families,  and  others  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Pagans,  were  the  first  to  suffer ; 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  whose  death  or 
exile  was  intended  by  the  imperial  officers. 
Aware  of  their  danger,  and  well  versed  in  the 
signs  of  impending  persecution,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  Catacombs,  there  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  whose  obscure  condition  left 
them  at  liberty. 

“  So  well  was  this  mode  of  e.scaping  their 
vengeance  known  to  the  heathen,  that  several 
Roman  edicts  made  it  a  capihd  offense  to  enter 
the  cemeteries.  The  rescript  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus  begins  with  this  prohibition  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  their  persecution,  Gallienus  gave 
the  Christians  a  formal  license  to  return  to  the 
Catacomb.s.  This  permission  was  repealed  by 
Maximian,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution.” 

If  it  bo  in  some  measure  difficult  to 
conceive  this  proloiifjed  underground  life, 
tvhich  must  after  all  have  been  confined 
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to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  owing  to  the  absence  of  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  sustenance,  and  for  the  most  part, 
even  of  water,  the  same  remark  does  not 
apply  to  the  crypts  or  larger  vaults,  exca¬ 
vated  and  evulently  used  for  the  purposes 
of  divine  worship.  These  subterranean 
churches  were  filled  with  tombs,  tombs 
in  the  floor,  and  tombs  in  the  walls,  whilst  | 
at  the  end  the  arcosolium,  in  front  or  by 
the  side  of  which  the  officiating  presbyter 
occupied  a  marble  chair,  gradually  came 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  altar.  There  ; 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  th.at  this 
w’as  not  its  original  destination,  and  that 
the  primitive  practice  was  otherwise.  It 
is  apparent  from  all  the  j)aintings  of  Christ¬ 
ian  feasts,  whether  of  the  Agape,  or  the 
burial-feasts  of  the  dead,  or  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  that  they 
were  celebrated  by  the  early  Christians 
sitting  round  a  table.  In  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  i 
traces  of  the  sockets  to  receive  the  four 
feet  of  a  table  in  front  of  the  tribune  or 
apsis  are  distinctly  visible;  and  this  ar¬ 
rangement  has  so  far  been  ]>resen’ed  in 
the  most  ancient  Christian  basilicas  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  that  to  this  day  the  high 
altar  is  not  contiguous  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  church,  but  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  and  the  officiating  priest  turns 
his  face  westward  towards  the  people,  ’ 
looking  over  the  altar.  j 

On  this  point,  as  it  is  nearly  connected 
with  the  disputed  question  of  stone  alt.ars,  | 
we  must  permit  ourselves  a  short  digres- ' 
sion.  There  is  in  Rome  one  wooden 
altar,  or  rather  Lord’s  Table,  and  this  is  i 
placed  by  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  ; 
very  first  of  all  the  churches,  the  Laterau  ' 
itself — caput  et  mater  omnium  eoclesiarum. ' 
The  exception  W’as  so  striking,  that  iu  the  ' 
papal  decretals  which  regulated  and  es- ! 
tablished  the  use  of  stone  altars,  an  express  i 
exception  was  m.ade  for  the  table  of  the  1 
Lateran.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Tra- ' 
dition  asserts  that  the  Holy  Communion  ’ 
was  administered  to  the  faithful  in  Rome 
by  St.  Peter  on  a  w'ooden  table ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
Pope  Sylvester  presented  to  the  church 
of  the  Lateran  a  table  on  which  this ' 
apostolic  rite  was  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  One  of  the  Salzburg  Pilgrims ; 
(hereafter  referred  to)  goes  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  Peter  the  manufacture  of  the 
table.  “  Mensa  quoque,  modo  altare,  quam 
Petrus  manibus  suis  fecit,  ibidem  est !” 


It  is  probable  that  the  original  t.able  has 
long  since  ]>erished,  but  a  wooden  table 
of  great  antiquity  supplies  its  place  and 
preserves  the  tradition,  which  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  inside  the  high  altar  of 
the  Lateran.  M.  I’erret,  who  yields  to 
none  in  Catholic  orthodoxy,  expre.ssly  ad¬ 
mits  this  fact : 

“  It  is  in  the  Catacombs  that  the  type  of 
altars  in  the  form  of  tombs,  as  they  were  afler- 
wanis  raised,  must  be  souj'ht.  Nevertheles.s, 
the  Christian  altar  called  by  St.  Paul  sonietiincs 
altare,  (Heb.  13:  10,)  and  sometimes  men*a 
(hmini,  (1  Cor.  10:  21,)  had  at  first  the  form  of 
a  table,  because  it  was  at  table  that  our  Lord 
instituted  the  Sacrament.  It  appears  that  ori¬ 
ginally  this  table  was  commonly  made  of  wood, 
in  order  that  in  case  of  persecution  it  might 
easily  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another ; 
hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Pagans  re¬ 
proached  the  Christians  as  having  no  altars.” 
— Perret,  vol.  vi.  p.  55. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  able  discussion 
which  this  subject  has  lately  undergone 
in  our  own  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
Privy'  Council,  that  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  table  and  an  altar  is  in  truth  an 
essential  ditterence,  marking  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  movable  wooden  table, 
which  is  alone  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  England,  may'  be  traced  in  the  primitive 
ritual  of  the  Catacombs  ;  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  celebr.ation  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  was  transferred  from  the  table  in 
front  to  the  altar-tomb  behind,  the  cere¬ 
mony  itself  and  the  doctrine  it  embodied 
gradually  assumed  a  different  character. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  of  course  disputed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  sat¬ 
isfy'  their  own  zeal  or  imaginations  by 
finding,  on  the  most  slender  evidence, 
traces  of  all  the  latter  practices  of  their 
Church.  Thus,  whenever  Padre  March! 
discovers  a  marble  chair,  the  well-known 
sfat  or  throne  of  the  priest  or  bishop,  he 
converts  it  into  a  confe.ssion:il ;  the  shelf, 
or  credence-table  on  which  the  sacred 
books  or  sacramental  vessels  were  proba¬ 
bly  laid,  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
supj)ort  tor  movable  pictures;  and  the 
tomb  at  the  head  of  the  vault  becomes  an 
altar. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  give 
a  polemical  character  to  these  descriptive 
observations,  or  to  enter  upon  theological 
questions  which  would  here  be  out  of 
1  place ;  Ave  content  ourselves  w'ith  the  re- 
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mark  tliat  no  one  can  examine  these  re¬ 
cords  and  ornaments  of  the  Catacombs 
without  beinjj  forcibly  struck  by  the  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  t'vangelical  symbols 
and  allusions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  common  to  the  Mhole  Christian 
w’orld,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  absence 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  exclusive 
and  j)eculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Itoine. 
It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  they  convey,  and  the  truths  they 
represent,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  on 
M  hich  all  Christians  agree,  as  in  the  j)rimi- 
tive  faith,  and  not  those  on  which  subse¬ 
quent  difterences  have  arisen. 

The  subjects  jtainted  are  strictly  his¬ 
torical.  Tliey  are  selected,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  from  the  Uible,  and  they 
were  evidently  intended  partly  to  instruct 
the  uninformed  by  pictures  addressed  to 
the  eye,  and  partly  to  awaken  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  to  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  these  types.*  Thus,  the  Temptation  of 
Eve,  Moses  striking  the  Rock,  Elijah 
ascending  in  the  Chariot  of  Fire,  Noah  in 
the  Ark,  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,  the 
Young  Men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  Jonah 
and  the  Gourd,  Jonah’s  deliverance  from 
the  Whale’s  Relly ;  and  from  the  New’ 
Testament,  the  (iood  Shepherd,  the  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  ^lagi,  in  which  alone  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  introduced,  the  liesurrec- 
tion  of  Lazarus,  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys 
to  St.  I’eter,  the  fSower,  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,  are  continually  repeated 
on  the  ceiling  of  eiibimli.  In  a  few’  in¬ 
stances  Pagan  subjects  w’ere  introduced, ' 
jierhaps  because  I’agan  artists  w’cre  em¬ 
ployed  ;  thus  it  W’as  fancifully  conceived 
that  Ulysses  fastened  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship  presented  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Saviour  was  re¬ 
presented  under  the  person  or  w’ith  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  either  as  the  civilizer  of 
men,  or  in  allusion  to  the  Orphic  poetry 
already  intersjiersed  w’ith  Christian  images. 
The  ornaments  of  the  W’alls  and  roofs  of 
the  cuhioitli  w’cre  painted  in  the  Roman 
taste,  but  every  object  became  symbolical. 
Thus  the  Church  w’as  represented  by  a 
ship,  the  Navicella,  or  by  a  w’oman  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  the  anchor  represented 
Hope  in  immortality;  the  stag  reminded 
the  faithful  of  the  pious  aspirations  of  the 
Psalmist ;  the  horse  was  the  emblem  of 
strength  in  the  faith  ;  the  hunted  hare  of 


♦  Seo  Milman's  Ilistory  of  Christianity,  toI.  iiL  p. 
499. 


persecution ;  the  fish  w’as  an  anagram  of 
the  name  of  Jesus;  the  dove  and  the  cock 
stood  for  Christian  virtues ;  the  peacock 
and  the  pluenix  for  signs  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Rut  this  is  the  sum  total  of  these 
])rimitivc  ])aintings  ;  no  legends,  no  saints, 
few  portraits  even  of  apostolic  ]>ersons; 
here  and  there,  but  seldom,  a  hea<l  of  the 
Saviour;  in  one  instance  only,  a  female 
figure  with  a  child,  supposed  to  Iw  the 
Virgin,  but  the  subject  and  the  dates  are 
alike  uncertain.*  The  earliest  painted 
head  of  Christ  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  fourth  century.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  first  Christian  sarcophagi  arc  j»crhaps 
earlier.  Rut  it  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  the  early  Cliristi.ans  never  repre¬ 
sented  those  scenes  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  our  Lord  which  afterwards  be- 
c.ame  the  favorite  subjects  of  Christian 
artists — the  crucifix  w’as  unknown  till  long 
atlerwards — .‘uul  even  the  plain  Cross, 
anterior  to  the  monogram  of  Constantine, 
seems  to  have  been  secreted  in  the  low’cst 
■depths  of  the  Cat.acombs.  The  nunhns 
was  never  used  by  the  early  Christians  or 
applied  to  their  holy  images  until  it  had 
ceased  altogether  to  be  used  in  Pagan  .art. 

The  two  gre.at  sacraments  of  Ra])tism 
and  the  J«ord’8  Suj*per  are  constantly  re¬ 
presented  and  alluded  to  in  these  paint¬ 
ings,  but  no  others.  Thus  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Lord’s  Sujipcr  is  depicted 
by  a  sketch  of  seven,  or,  in  one  inst.ance, 
twelve  Apostles,  sitting  on  one  side  a 
table,  on  which  is  placed  a  dish  containing 
loaves  of  bread  and  grapes,  sometimes  a 
fish,  An  attemj)t  has  sometimes 

been  made  to  connect  the  fisb  with  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  this 
scene  represents  the  meal  near  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  described  in  the  last  chapter  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel.  There  is  in  the  whole 
range  of  these  ])alntings  and  symbols  no 
Host,  no  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  no 
sign  of  a  transcendental  ch.anacter  ;  nor  is 
there  a  vestige  of  holy  water,  extreme 


*  Padre  Marchi  a«8ign8  this  head  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  the  second  century,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  monogram  of  Constantino  shows  it  to  be  of  a  far 
later  period.  Some  of  the  painted  sepulchral  glasses 
found  in  the  Catacombs  present  an  unequivocal 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  uplifted 
arms  and  the  nimbus,  the  name  maria  being  in¬ 
scribed  above  the  figure;  but  these  paintings  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  convey  no  more  than  that  veneration 
which  has  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  been  paid  to  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  prufesses. 
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Hiiclion,  incense,  confessions,  worship  of 
sjiinls,  purgatory,  and  other  liomish  ob- 
8<‘rvance8.  Martyrs  and  martyr-worsliip 
did  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  Lastly, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  separate 
cells  of  each  chapel,  intersected  by  the 
corridor,  ^’ere  respectively  occupied  by 
male  and  female  worshipers,  yet  no  se¬ 
clusion  of  the  sexes  could  bo  observ'ed 
there. 

These,  matters  have  been  fully  discussed 
by  Dr.  Maitland,  to  whose  work  we  refer 
our  readers.  Mr.  Northcote,  on  the  other 
hand,  protests,  on  behalf  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  against  building  any  ar¬ 
gument,  real  or  supposed,  on  the  silence  ^ 
of  the  inscriptions  or  the  absence  of  cer¬ 
tain  dogmatic  teaching.  Yet  Mr.  North¬ 
cote,  four  pages  earlier,  has  drawn  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  inference  from  the  fact  that 
no  titles  of  rank  or  dignity,  and  no  badges 
of  slavery,  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
range  of  the  Catacombs,  He  justly  con¬ 
tends  that  this  circumstance  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  precepts  of  a  religion 
which  taught  that  there  was  no  respect  of 
persons.  In  like  maimer  we  argue  that 
the  absence  of  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Saints,  in  the  primitive  portions 
of  the  cemeteries,  shows  how  little  such 
practices  or  opinions  were  known  to  those 
who  formed  and  decorated  these  cemete¬ 
ries  W’ith  the  simple  historical  scenes  of 
Scripture.  j 

Such  was  the  state  and  such  Avere  the 
uses  of  the  Catacombs  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  | 
Hut  in  the  fourth  century,  the  bajitism  of  j 
Constantine,  the  proclamation  of  peace  i 
and  toleration  to  the  Church,  and  the 
powerful  impul.se  giA’en  by  these  eA'ents  ' 
to  the  ])ropagation  of  Christianity,  | 
changed  the  aspect  of  these  subterranean  j 
retreats.  The  practice  of  burying  the  [ 
dead  in  crypts  which  were  already  hal-  j 
lowed  by  the  remains  of  so  many  con-  ! 
fessors  and  martyrs  still  prevailed,  and 
amongst  the  inscriptions  collected  by 
Hosio  some  are  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  - 
of  our  era.  Hut  the  age  of  martyrdom  i 
was  passed.  The  perils  which  had  driven 
the  early  Christians  to  these  gloomy  tab¬ 
ernacles  were  over.  The  Christian  Church 
began  to  expand  from  the  recess  hollowed 
in  the  rock  into  edifices  Avhich  took  their 
form  and  their  name  from  the  basilica  or 
seat  of  justice  of  the  Roman  authorities. 
The  tnonumetUum  arcuatum  w'hich  bent 
over  the  grave  of  the  martyr,  feebly  iHu- 


minatod  by  the  tiny  lamps  of  those  who 
groi>ed  their  way  to  the  shrine,  swelled 
into  the  a))8is  or  tribune  of  a  temple,  in 
which,  however,  the  same  disposition  of 
seats  and  reading-desks  Avas  long  re¬ 
tained.*  Hut  Avhilst  the  Church  was 
emerging  from  the  Catacombs,  these 
cemeteries,  Avhich  still  contained  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  the  first  champions  of  the 
faith,  were  invested  Avith  unspeakable 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  priests  Avere  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these  devo¬ 
tional  sentiments.  The  sacred  places  Avore 
only  to  bo  apjiroached  Avith  awe.  The 
relics  they  contained  were  gradually  in¬ 
vested  with  miraculous  poAvers,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  value  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.  Pilgrims  of  all  lands,  in  which  the 
(iospel  had  been  prcache<l,  began  to  flock 
to  Rome,  and  in  Rome  the  most  attract¬ 
ive  spots  Avere  the  tombs  of  the  first 
Christians.  The  ('atacombs  became  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  the  scene 
and  the  object  of  countless  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion.  To  admit  these  pilgrims,  the  nar- 
roAv  shaft  and  the  dim  aperture  of  the  days 
of  jiersecution  Avere  no  longer  sufficient. 
St.aircjises  AA'cre  opened  —  the  g.allerio8 
leading  to  the  principal  tombs  Avere  en¬ 
larged — the  lucenuirkv,  Avere  widened,  and 
churches  erected  over  or  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  each  of  the  jirincipal  cemeteries. 
Those  of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
many  others,  are  still  in  existence.  It 
requires  a  careful  and  a  practiced  eye  to 
di.stinguish  betAveen  the  genuine,  original 
structure  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  them  in  later  ages  for  other 
purposes.  Probably  also  some  of  the  or¬ 
naments  to  be  found  over  the  principal 
tombs  are  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
tombs  themselves.  Hut  for  three  or  four 
centuries  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  cemeteries  remained  unaltered. 

It  is  stated  that  amongst  the  pilgrims 


•  Tho  church  of  St.  Clement  near  the  Latoran  is 
the  edifice  in  Home  which  ha.s  most  completely  re¬ 
tained  its  primitive  arrangements — the  marble  cliair 
of  tho  bishop — the  choir  separated  from  the  church 
by  a  low  marble  balustrade — on  either  side  tho  am- 
hoiits,  that  is,  a  pulpit  and  a  reading-desk,  precisely 
in  the  form  us^  by  tho  Church  of  England  and 
adapted  to  her  worship.  The  present  church  of  St. 
Clement  is  of  the  eighth  century;  but  underneath 
this  church  a  subterranean  church  of  tho  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  hits  been  discovered ;  anil  still  deeper  in  the 
earth,  beneath  the  (lubtcrranean  church,  tho  remains 
of  a  pagan  temple  of  tho  earliest  period  of  Roman 
arcliitecture  havo  recently  been  excavated. 
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who  resorted  to  these  interesting  spots  in  I 
the  course  of  tlie  seventh  century  and  the 
pontiticato  of  Ilonorius,  two  pious  travel¬ 
ers  from  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  liave 
left  to  posterity  a  precise  manual  or  hand-  ' 
book  of  their  visit  to  the  churches  and  ■ 
cemeteries  both  within  and  without  the  ' 
walls  of  Rome.  They  are  said  to  have  ! 
visited  the  imperial  city  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
reign  of  I’ope  Ilonorius — but  these  curi¬ 
ous  itineraries  remained  unjmblished  till  i 
the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century,  j 
when  being  found  amongst  a  Salzburg  ! 
manuscript  of  the  works  of  Aleuin,  the  i 
last  editor  of  that  writer  gave  them  to  | 
the  press.  These  guide-books  have  but  I 
recently  been  studied  and  applied  to  the 
spots  they  describe.  They  were  of  course  : 
wholly  unknown  to  Rosio  and  the  explor¬ 
ers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  | 
they  not  only  correspond  accurately  with  1 
the  directions  and  observations  contained  j 
in  the  Roma  Sotterranea  of  that  period, ! 
but  they  have  proved  of  some  service  in  j 
est.ablishing  the  site  and  identity  of  other  \ 
monuments,  and  have  contributed  to  fur-  j 
nish  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  with  a  clue  to  , 
this  labyrinth.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  on 
the  faith  of  these  guides,  that  the  reign- ! 
ing  ]*ope  was  induced  by  the  Commission 
of  the  Catacombs  to  purchase  a  vineyard 
in  which  the  true  entrance  to  the  Calix- 
tinc  C’atacomb  has  now  been  found,  and 
thus  the  most  cui  ious  discoveries  of  the 
last  few  years  have  been  made.  Consid- 
er.able  confusion  had  been  introduced  in 
the  names  or  designations  of  the  cemete¬ 
ries  lying  between  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via 
Appia,  and  the  Via  Avdentina ;  but  the 
Salzburg  Pilgrims  distinctly  aflirmed  that 
the  entrance  to  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Calixtus  was  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  city  than 
the  Church  of  St.  Seb.astian,  the  Pradesta 
Catacomb  being  to  the  north,  and  that  of 
St.  Domitilla  to  the  south.  They  also 
stated  the  names  of  the  j)rinci[)al  persons 
buried’  there,  and  in  particular  referred  to 
the  Pontifical  crypt  wdiich  they  said  con¬ 
tained  the  tombs  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Popes  of  the  third  century,  whilst  St.  Cor¬ 
nelius  and  St.  Co'cilia  were  interred  in 
other  parts  of  the  cemetery. 

We  borrow  from  the  text  of  M.  Perret’s 
work  the  following  succinct  account  of 
these  researches : 

“  Down  to  the  year  1854  it  was  almost  univer¬ 


sally  believed  that  the  center  of  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Calixtus  was  in  the  excavations  under 
the  basilica  of  St  Sebastian.  The  tombs  of 
the  jHintiffs  interred  in  that  catacomb  were 
shown  there,  and  St.  Urban  was  supposed  to 
have  deposited  the  body  of  St  Caecilia — mter 
eoUega»  episcojiot — in  the  same  place.  Since 
that  time,  M.  di  Rossi,  relying  on  authentic 
monuments,  has  combated  the  prevailing  opin¬ 
ion,  and  proveil  that  the  tombs  of  the  pontiffs 
and  of  St.  Csecilia  are  under  certain  vineyards 
on  the  Appian  Way.  The  excavations  made 
under  his  directions  have  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  his  views. 

“  In  this  vineyard  stands  an  ancient  edifice, 
which  (though  now  u.se<l  as  a  farm  building) 
may  he  regarded  as  an  ancient  Christian  basili¬ 
ca.  Near  this  edifice  is  a  large  staircase  leading 
to  the  upper  level  of  the  cemetery,  but,  till 
lately,  blocked  up  with  earth  and  ruins.  Au 
immense  cpiantity  of  rubbish  closed  the  ap¬ 
proaches  and  the  crypts  to  which  this  stalrca.se 
originally  led.  No  .‘iooncr  had  a  few  feet  of  the 
chief  entrance  been  cleared,  than  a  fine  range 
of  ma.sonry  was  discovered,  reaching  to  the 
level  of  the  soil.  On  the  right  a  large  door 
opened  upon  a  crypt  which  was  equally  full  of 
earth  and  rubbish  ;  but  the  stucco  of  the  vault 
W  as  soon  laid  bare,  and  found  to  be  covered  with 
(ireck  and  Latin  inscriptions,  scratched  upon  it 
by  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  had  visited  this 
.spot — an  evident  proof  that  it  was  one  of  pe¬ 
culiar  importance.  Most  of  the  inscriptions 
were  mere  names  or  monograms  scratched  on 
the  pla.ster.  Thus,  a  certain  Elaphis  has  writ¬ 
ten  E?.a(l>iv  f«f  fiveiav  txtre  —  a  Dionysius, 
Aiovovatv  f/f  fiveiav  exere.  Some  of  them  were 
invocations  of  the  pilgrira.s,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  tho.se  dear  to  then*:  rv  Oeu,  that  ht 

Domino,  that  in  Deo  ;  sometimes  that  in  Oeu, 
and  similar  expression;?.” 

In  one  of  these,  not  mentioned  by  >1. 
Perret,  the  name  of  Sophroniu  cepcatedly 
occurs,  evidently  traced  by  the  same  hand. 
“  iiophronla,  dulcis  Sophronia,"  marks 
the  track  of  the  faithful  pilgrim  along  the 
w’alls,  until  at  length  in  the  crypt  of  Sr. 
Cornelius,  which  is  in  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  Catacomb,  the  same 
touching  remembrance  occurs,  with  this 
addition  :  '•'‘Sop/ironia,  dulcis  Sophronia^ 
t'ivis  in  Deo  Ry  these  and  similar  in¬ 
dications  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  was  guided  in 
the  researches  which  have  lately  been 
crowned  with  still  more  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  A  staii'-case,  p.artly  of  the  fourth 
century,  now  conducts  the  traveler  by 
about  twenty  -  four  steps  to  a  passage 
broader  than  the  galleries  of  the  dead 
usually  are,  and  thence  to  a  sepulchral 
chamber.  On  the  sides  of  this  chamber 
are  tombs  l)earing  in  rude  letters  the 
names  of  ANTEPftC,  (a.d.  235,)  FA- 
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BIAXUS,  (a.i).  236,)  LTCIOT,  (Lucius, 
A.u.  256,)  and  EUTYCIIIANUS,  (a.d. 
275.)  Each  of  these  names  is  followed 
by  the  short  designation  kpis.  kt.  Mar. 
Dean  Milman  expresses  an  opinion  that 
Fabian  is  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  whose 
martyrdom  is  historically  authenticated  ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  crypt 
the  tomb  of  Fabian  is  found  side  by  side 
with  his  immediate  predecessor  Anteros, 
Cornelius  lay  in  another  part  of  the  same 
cemetery,  and  Lucius,  who  succeeded  Cor¬ 
nelius,  lay  beside  Fabian.  The  history  of 
these  early  bishops  is  doubtless  very  ob¬ 
scure,  but  that  they  actually  existed,  and 
were  bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  Church 
in  Rome,  m.ay  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
discovery  of  tombs  bearing  their  names 
and  titles  in  the  very  place  of  sepulture 
where  they  were  stated  to  have  been  in¬ 
terred.  The  title  of  “  martyr  ”  was  how¬ 
ever  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  lived 
under  the  i)ersecutions,  though  without 
enduring  actual  martyrdom.  All  these 
prelates  are  mentioned  by  Tillemont  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Ju'clesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  .and  the  fact  of  their  interment  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  is  particularly 
noticed. 

The  central  tomb  under  the  arcosolium 
of  this  crypt  is  nameless  and  empty  ;  but 
.as  it  is  known  that  Pope  Sixtus  11.  was 
buried  in  this  catacomb,  after  having  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  a.d.  258,  in  the  adjoining  g.al- 
leries  of  the  Pra^testa,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  this  was  his  grave.  This 
presumption  is  fortified  by  a  striking  piece 
of  evidence.  Poi>e  Damasus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  rendered  him¬ 
self  remarkable  for  the  care  he  bestowed 
on  the  sacred  edihees  of  Rome,  for  his 
skill  in  composing  a  species  of  bastard 
epigram,  and  for  his  zeal  in  having  these 
compositions  cut  in  marble  in  Roman 
letters  of  a  peculiar  form  and  of  extreme 
elegance.  The  insciiptions  of  Pope  Da- 
raasus  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  and  the  h.and  of  the  workman 
he  employed  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  mistake  it  when  once 
it  is  known.  A  fac-simile  of  one  of  them  is 
given  with  great  success  by  M.  Perret, 
vol.  v.  plate  39.  Many  of  the  original 
inscriptions  have  of  course  perished,  but 
they  are  preserved  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  by  cotemporary  historians,  and 
amongst  them  the  following  lines  are  re¬ 
corded,  They  were  written  by  the  Pope 


to  be  placed  in  or  over  a  sepulchral  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  and 
they  describe  the  holy  persons  interred 
there,  with  whose  remains  Damasus  was 
too  raotlest  to  confound  his  own  : 

“  Hie  congesta  jacct  qua^ris  si  tiirba  pionini 

Corpora  sanctorum  retinent  veneranda  scpul- 
cra, 

Sublimes  animas  rapuit  sibi  regia  cocli. 

Hie  comites  Xysti  portant  qui  ex  boste 
tropcea, 

Hie  nutnerus  procerum  servat  qui  altaria 
Christi, 

Hie  positus  longa  vixit  qui  in  pace  sacerdos,* 

Hie  confessores  sancti  quos  Griccia  misit, 

Hie  juvenes,  puerique,  senes,  ca.stique  nepo- 
tes, 

Queis  mage  virgineum  placuit  rctinere  pu- 
dorem. 

Hie  fateor  Damasus  volui  mea  condere  mem¬ 
bra, 

Sed  cincres  timui  sanctos  vexare  piorum.” 

What  had  become  of  this  celebrated 
monumental  inscription,  which  was,  as  it 
were,  the  title  and  frontispiece  of  the  cata¬ 
comb  itself?  Our  antiquarian  readers 
will  sympathize  with  the  excitement  of 
Cavalieredi  Rossi  when  he  found,  amongst 
the  rubbish  cleared  from  the  Chaiiel,  a 
broken  fragments  of  a  marble  tablet  con¬ 
taining  the  word  “  Hie”  in  D.amasian 
characters,  three  time  repeated,  one  below 
the  other.  The  commencement  of  the 
fourtli,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines  of  the  well- 
known  inscription  flashed  on  his  mind ; 
and,  in  short,  after  a  careful  search,  and  an 
ingenious  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
tablet,  which  had  been  shattered  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  fragments,  the 
entire  inscription  was  recovered,  and  may 
now  be  seen  as  legible  as  when  Pope 
Damasus  had  it  executed  some  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  discoveries  made  in  this  catacomb 
did  not  end  here.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Salzburg  Itineraries  and  by  other  authori¬ 
ties,  that  Cornelius,  who  succeeded  to 
the  See  of  Rome  next  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Fabian,  (a.d.  249,)  w'as  interred  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  same  cemetery.  During 
the  earlier  excavations  a  broken  slab  had 
been  discovered  with  the  syllables  LIPS 
.  .  .TYR.  .  .  .  upon  it,  and  this  had  been 
deposited  in  the  Kircherian  INIuseum. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  portions  of  the 
same  slab,  with  the  syllables  CORNE 

•  Supposed  by  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  to  be  Pope 
Melchiades,  who  lay  ic  anotlier  erj-pt  of  the  same 
tomb. 
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. MAR  ....  were  found  to  have 

been  built  into  an  adjoining  wall.  The  two 
fragments  fitted,  and  now  form  the  tablet 
which  once  covered  the  grave  of  Cokne- 
i.ius,  !Mautyk.*  Hard  by  the  spot  is  a  rude 
wall  painting  representing  the  Saint,  and  by  j 
his  side  St.  Cyprian,  whose  name  is  intro¬ 
duced  ;  a  remarkable  confinnation  of  the 
intimacy  between  these  two  eminent  men, 
who  resisted,  with  equal  firmness,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Novatian  heresy,  the  one  in 
Carthage,  the  other  in  Rome;  and  both  I 
died  the  death  of  martyrs.  1 

The  legend  of  St.  Ca’cilia  has  been  so  ; 
disguised  by  the  Roman  martyrologists,  I 
that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  for  her  a  1 
positive  liistorical  character.  Yet  some  I 
of  the  particulars  of  her  reputed  life  and  I 
death  are  confirmed  by  evidence  which  | 
demonstrates,  at  least,  the  antiquity  of  her  | 
story.  The  Church  of  St.  Ca!cilia  in  j 
Trastevere,  was  certainly  in  existence  in  j 
the  year  500,  when  Pojie  Symmachus  held  \ 
a  council  there.  It  was  then  fielieved  to  , 
have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  man- 1 
sion  of  Caecilia  herself,  and  the  Chapel  in  i 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  the  j 
first  attempt  on  her  life,  still  contains  the  | 
conduits  for  steam  or  hot  air,  showing  it  : 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  baths  of  a 
Roman  ])alace.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
relate,  that  after  she  had  converted  her 
husband.  Valerian,  to  the  faith,  he  and  his 
brother  were  first  put  to  death  and  buried 
by  her  care  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calix- 
tus.  I  IcT  own  execution  speedily  follow¬ 
ed  ;  and  liaving  distributed  her  goods  to 
the  ])oor,  and  desired  that  her  house  might  ! 
be  converted  into  a  place  of  Christian  i 
worshij),  she  too  expired,  and  was  buried 
by  St.  Urban  in  the  same  catacomb.  Tlie 
story  is  a  touching  and  a  graciTul  one  ; 
but,  as  Tillemont  observes,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  she  ever  saw  St.  Urban  at 
all ;  and  he  conjectures  tliat  she  suffered 
in  Sicily  about  the  year  178.  However, 
lie  adds,  with  re.al  or  affected  submission 
to  authority,  “il  nous  suffit”  that  the 
Church  placed  her  in  all  its  oldest  raar- 
tyrologies  and  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints. 
Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  Saint, 
fmt  with  the  tomb  which  was  believed  to 
contain  her  remains — whether  apocry  phal  ' 
or  not,  is  immaterial.  The  records  of  the  ' 
pilgrims  relate,  that  in  the  seventh  cen-  j 


*  Cornelius  suffered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Veccliia 
on  the  fourteenth  September,  252,  and  was  buried 
in  St  Calixtus’  cemeteries. 


tury  the  tomb  of  Ca-cilia  was  resorted  to 
as  a  place  of  great  sanctity  within  the 
sepulchral  chamber  of  tlie  Popes.  In  the 
ninth  century,  Po|K}  Paschal  I.  removed 
her  remains  to  the  Church  consecrated  to 
her  within  the  city ;  and,  to  descend  to 
more  recent  times,  when  we  find  ourselves 
witliiu  reach  of  actual  testimony,  the  sar- 
cophagus  in  which  these  remains  were 
placed  by  Paschal,  was  opened  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  year  1609,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Cardinal  iJaronius,  who  has  left 
an  exact  description  of  the  ceremony  and 
of  the  appearance  of  the  body.  “  She 
was  lying  Avilhin  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood, 
inclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus,  not  in 
the  manner  of  one  dead  and  buried,  but 
on  her  right  side,  as  one  asleep ;  and  in  a 
very  modest  attitude,  covered  with  a  sim- 
j)le  stuff  of  taffely,  having  her  head  bound 
with  cloth,  and  at  her  feet  the  remains  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  and  silk  wliich  Pope 
Paschal  found  in  her  original  tomb.”  This 
attitude  was  seized  with  great  felicity  by 
the  sculptor  Stefano  IMaderno,  wlio  execut¬ 
ed  the  recumbent  figure  Avhich  may  still 
be  seen  over  her  shrine. 

Could  then  any  traces  bo  found  of  the 
cryj)t  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus,  in 
which  the  .alleged  body  of  St.  Ciecilia  was 
orginally  deposited,  and  where — Avhether 
it  was  authentic  or  spurious — it  certainly 
AA'as  held  in  high  v’eneration  for  several 
centuries  anterior  to  the  removal  by  Pope 
I’aschal?  AVe  liaA'o  already  mentioned 
that  this  crypt  Avas  recorded  to  be  within 
the  l*ontifical  Chamber,  and,  a  closer 
search  being  recently  made,  traces  of  a 

fiassage  Avere  discovered  by  Cavaliere  di 
lossi  on  the  left  hand  of  the  arcosoliiim; 
the  passage  was  cleared,  and  found  to  lead 
into  an  inner  sepulchral  chamber.  Here 
lay  an  open  tomb,  from  Avhich  the  body 
had  been  removed,  and  on  the  Avail  may 
be  seen  the  painted  figure  of  a  AA'oman, 
(an  object  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the 
Christian  cemeteries,)  by  whose  side  stands 
a  venerable  figure  designated  by  the  name 
of  Urban.  Whether,  therefore,  “divine 
Csecilia  ”  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  myth  of 
the  Romish  Church,  or  whether  a  martyr 
of  that  name  Avas  actually  interred  there 
under  the  circumstances  described,  there 
is  a  chain  of  direct  evidence  connecting 
the  jiresent  tomb,  which  Avas  erected  only 
tAvo  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  existing  in  the  Catacombs  probably 
as  early  as  the  third  century. 

1  This  example  may  serve  to  show  the 
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nj\ture  and  effect  of  the  last  change  the 
Catacombs  were  destined  to  undergo. 
We  have  seen  that  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  centuries,  tliey  had  become  the  re¬ 
sort  of  innumerable  pilgrims,  and  the 
plaster  or  soft  tufa  of  tlie  walls  is  still 
marked  in  a  thousand  places  with  the 
graffiti  or  scratches  of  those,  who,  like 
more  modern  visitors,  seem  in  all  ages  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  leaving  their  names 
to  be  deciphere<l  by  posterity.  JJut,  to¬ 
wards  the  ninth  century,  partly  from  fear 
of  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  especially 
of  the  Lombards,  j)artly  from  a  desire  to 
give  additional  sanctity  to  the  churches 
and  shrines  within  the  city  of  Koine,  the 
popes  encouraged  the  removal  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  early  Christians  from  their 
real  places  of  interment  to  other  sanctua¬ 
ries.  The  progress  of  superstition  had  led 
to  the  belief  that  every  altar  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  relics  of 
a  martyr.  The  Catacombs  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  these  memorials  ; 
the  chain  of  local  evidence  which  gave  an 
interest  and  a  me.aning  to  the  actual 
tombs  of  the  early  Christians,  u’ere  alto¬ 
gether  broken  ;  the  cemeteries  were  liter¬ 
ally  rifled,  and  their  contents  wore  pro¬ 
miscuously  transferred  to  the  marble  altars 
and  the  gilded  shrines  of  a  faith  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  simple  creed  for  which  so 
m.any  of  them  had  died.* 

*  This  most  objectionable  practice  has  not  only 
prevailed  throughout  the  later  ages  of  the  Romish 
Church,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  even  now 
entirely  abandoned.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  recently 
exposed  in  his  “  Notes  in  Paris,”  published  in  1854, 
a  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  which  forcibly 
illuatntes  the  gross  abuse  of  which  we  complain. 
Some  time  ago  tlie  following  inscription  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  tlie  Catacombs  of  Romo  near  the  Via 
Solaria: 

AHIIBLIJ;  TBEUDOSt.S 
BEKI(>.S1SSIU.£  KT 
IHCOUPAUARILl  FEUI.V.K 
AUBELIUS  OITATUS 
OOXJCGI  INXOCE.VTISS1M.E 
DEPOS.  PB.  KAL.  DEC. 

KAT.  AMUIAX.A. 

B.  M.  F. 

The  Congregation  of  Relics  decided  that  this  lady 
was  a  Christian,  which  is  probable — a  martyr,  which 
is  uncertain — a  saint  and  a  native  of  Amiens  t» 
France.  The  Pope  decreed  tliat  the  name  of  St 
Theudosia,  a  name  wlmlly  unknown  even  to  the 
Roman  Calendar,  should  ^  added  to  tlie  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  Amiens:  and  her  body  (or  what  was 
supposed  to  remain  of  it)  was  actually  transported 
to  Amiens  on  the  twelfth  October,  1853,  and  received 
there  in  the  cathedral  with  extraordinary  splendor 
by  twenty-eight  mitred  prelates.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
preached  the  first  sermon  on  the  occasion.  All  this 


I  This  transformation  seems  to  us  to  ex- 
!  plain,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  some  of 
the  characteristic  practices  of  the  later 
•  Komish  Church,  from  which  ProU^stant 
Christians  most  cordially  dissent.  Plant¬ 
ed,  a.s  it  were,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  within  the  recesses  of  these  sub¬ 
terranean  crypts  which  were  dedicated 
to  and  jieopltMl  by  the  dead,  the  oflices  of 
I  religion  began  to  partake  in  some  degree 
,  of  tomb-tnorship.  The  celebration  of  the 
'  l.»ord’8  Supper  was  transferred,  as  we 
:  have  seen,  from  the  table  in  front  of  the 
'  arcosoliimi  io  the  slab  behind  it — retro 
muctos  —  and  beneath  that  slab  slept  a 
martyr,  so  that  the  very  idea  of  the  altar 
became  connected  with  the  relics  of  a 
,  saint.  The  churches  of  the  Christian  me- 
.  tropolis  which  arose  in  great  number  and 
magnificence,  after  the  ascendency  of  the 
faiili  had  been  proclaimed,  asjiired  to  vie 
in  sanctity  Avith  those  mysterious  sepul- 
,  chers  which  had  witnessed  the  first  trials 
I  .and  triumjihs  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  relics  and  supposed  remains  were 
:  therefore  removed  ;  and  the  early  Christ- 
t  ians  who  had  been  l:ii<i  centuries  before  in 
the  cells  of  the  Catacombs,  anticlp:iting 
i  certainly  no  earthly  disinterment,  were 
j  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  invested 
;  with  legendary  histories  and  iniraculons 
powers.  Such  was  the  exact  course  the 
i  doctrine  of  the  veneration  of  saints  aj»- 
;  pears  to  h.ave  followed  from  its  origin  in 
!  these  very  C.atacombs ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  how  large  are  the  temptations 
,  it  offers  to  the  frauds  of  one  chvss  of  men 
,  and  to  the  credulity  of  another,  it  is  not 
]  surprising  that  the  result  has  been  injuri¬ 
ous  to  religion  and  debasing  to  mankind. 
The  more  curious,  therefore,  is  it  to  com- 
j  pare  the  simplicity  of  the  original  tombs 
i  and  the  humility  of  their  evangelical  or- 
I  naments,  with  the  prodigious  sujierstruc- 
j  ture  raised  by  Rome  on  this  fonndation. 
Hut  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  early 
Christians  to  more  jximpous  receptacles, 
the  Popes  appear  to  have  been  unconscious 
that  they  were  destroying  part  of  the  .ac¬ 
tual  historical  evidence  oi  the  primitive 

rests  on  the  a.ssumption,  made  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  grammar,  that  the  words  kat.  ambiana 
agree  with  ‘  Theudosia"  and  mean,  as  the  Abbe 
Gerbet  says,  “nee  Amienoise."  Dr.  Wonlsworth, 
however,  suggests  that  these  words  stand  for  “  Na- 
tione  Ambiana" — a  more  correct  form  of  expression 
— meaning  that  she  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Ambi- 
anL  Amiens  was  called  Snmanobria  and  not  Am- 
biauum  until  the  time  of  Gratian  (A.n.  382,)  when 
tlie  ago  of  martyrdom  had  long  passed  away. 
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Church ;  to  substitute  one  tomb  for  I 
another  is  to  raise  grave  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  both.  j 

We  hope,  on  every  account,  that  a  more 
candid  and  judicious  spirit  now  prevails 
in  the  management  of  tliis  department  of 
Christian  anti(}uitics ;  and  tlie  reputation 
of  (’avaliere  di  Rossi  as  .an  anti(|uary  and 
a  scholar,  stands  too  high  for  him  to  lend 
himself  in  any  way  to  these  devices,  which 
are  absolutely  destructive  of  that  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  whole  literary  world,  as 
long  as  it  is  reseia’cd  for  the  purposes  of 
liistory  and  not  prostituted  to  those  of 
superstition.  The  publication  of  the  en¬ 
tire  collection  of  the  Christian  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  liomo  is  a  gre.at  work  which  can 
not  fail  to  shed  additional  lustre  on  the 
reign  of  the  present  ]>ontift‘,  who  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  wanting  in  the  encourage¬ 


ment  and  assistance  he  has  been  able  to 
bestow  on  Roman  archaeology.  The  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  vineyard  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  St, 
Calixtus  were  provided,  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  from  the  Pope’s  own  purse,  and 
Pius  IX,  was  one  of  the  first  j^ersons  who 
proceeded  to  visit  these  curious  discover¬ 
ies.  We  trust,  therefore,  the  success  of 
this  experiment  may  encourage  the  Papal 
Government  to  reopen  the  Catacombs 
for  the  only  legitimate  purpose  they  can 
serve,  namely,  as  the  repository  of  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
different  sects  and  opinions  of  the  present 
<lay  may  find  in  these  memorials  various 
meanings ;  but  as  long  as  thejr  are  pre- 
serv’cd  in  their  genuine  simplicity,  they 
can  not  fail  to  ad(l  an  interesting  page  to 
the  records  of  mankind. 


From  the  WestmlDiter  Rerlev. 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRO  N  0  M  Y .  * 


The  value  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel’s  Out- 
fines  of  Astronomy  is  so  universally  re¬ 
cognized,  that  w’e  need  no  more  than 
announce  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
revised  edition,  to  secure  for  it  the  re¬ 
spectful  .attention  of  every  one  who  aims 
to  acquire  more  than  a  jiopular  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  general  truths  and  doctrines 
of  th.at  science.  But  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  additions  have  been  introduced 
enables  us  readily  to  sift  them  out,  we 
shall  take  advant.age  of  the  opportunity 
which  this  republic.ation  affords,  to  bring 
concisely  before  our  readers  the  features 
of  recent  progress  which  its  distinguished 
author  considers  most  noteivorthy  ;  pre¬ 
facing  our  c.ataloguo  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  for  the  sake  of  the  admirable 

*  Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  Her- 
SCHEL,  Bart.,  K.II.,  etc.,  etc.  Fifth  edition.  Svo, 
pp.  714.  London.  1868. 
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manner  in  which  it  expresses  a  profound 
truth  that  can  not  be  too  constantly  borne 
in  mind : 

“  No  grand  practical  result  of  human  indus- 
trj’,  genius,  or  meditation,  has  sprung  forth  en¬ 
tire  and  complete  from  the  master-hand  or  mind 
of  an  individual  designer  working  straight  to  its 
object,  and  foreseeing  and  providing  for  all  de¬ 
tails.  As  in  the  building  of  a  great  city,  so  in 
every  such  product,  its  liistorian  has  to  record 
rude  beginnings,  circuitous  and  inadecpiatc 
plans ;  frequent  demolition,  renewal,  and  recti¬ 
fication  ;  the  perpetual  removal  of  much  cum¬ 
brous  and  unsightly  material  and  scaffolding, 
and  constant  opening  out  of  wider  and  grander 
conceptions ;  till  at  length  a  unit}'  and  a  nobili¬ 
ty  is  attained  little  dreamed  of  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  projector.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  every  great  body  of  knowledge,  and 
would  be  found  signally  exemplified  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  astronomy.  What  concerns  us  more  is, 
that  the  same  remark  is  no  less  applicable  to 
the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  built  up  in 
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the  mind  of  each  individual,  and  bj  which  alone  J 
it  can  attain  any  extensive  development  or  any 
grand  proportions.  No  man  can  rise  from  ig-  I 
norancc  to  any  thing  deserving  to  be  called  a  ' 
complete  grasp  of  any  considerable  branch  of ' 
science,  without  receiving  and  discarding  in 
succession  many  crude  and  incomplete  notions,  ; 
which,  so  far  from  injuring  the  truth  in  its  ulti-  ■ 
mate  reception,  act  as  positive  aids  to  its  attain¬ 
ment  by  acquainting  him  with  the  symptoms  of 
an  insecure  footing  in  his  progres.s.  .  .  .  i 

Astronomy  is  very  peculiarly  in  this  predica-  | 
mcnt  Its  study  to  each  individual  student  is  | 
a  continual  process  of  rectification  and  correc-  . 
tion — the  abandoning  one  point  of  view  for  an-  i 
other  higher  and  better — of  temporary  and  oc-  | 
casional  reception  of  even  positive  and  admitted  ' 
errors,  for  the  convenience  they  afford  towards  ' 
giving  clear  notions  of  important  truths,  whose 
essence  they  do  not  affect,  by  sparing  him  that  ‘ 
contention  of  mind  which  fatigues  and  distress¬ 
es." — Pp.  9,  10. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “  Truth 
emerges  sooner  out  of  error  than  out  of 
chaos  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  better  to 
have  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  j 
about  a  subject,  than  no  notions  at  all. 
And  every  thoughtful  seeker  after  know- , 
ledge  who  looks  back  upon  the  history  of  | 
his  own  mental  acquirements,  will  be 
readv,  we  think,  to  admit  the  fidelity  of 
Sir  Ilerschcl’s  description  of  the  pro-  ] 
cess  by  which  he  has  attained  his  final 
elevation.  How  comforting  it  should  be  | 
to  the  disciples  of  progress,  to  be  thus  not 
merely  enabled,  but  required,  to  look  upon  ^ 
what  secim  obstructive  errors  as  neces¬ 
sary  antecedents  to  the  triumph  of  truth ; 
and  how  charitable  should  they  feel  to- ! 
Vards  what  they  esteem  the  narrow-mind-  j 
ed  and  absurd  prejudices  of  such  as  have  ' 
not  yet  been  able  to  rise  to  the  same  level 
with  themselves,  in  remembering  that 
they  have  themselves  had  to  pass  through 
a  series  of  mental  states,  which  higher  in¬ 
telligences  would  have  pronounced  to  be 
not  one  whit  nearer  to  absolute  truth  than  ^ 
those  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  ! 
quarrel — nay,  that  their  own  existing  con-  j 
ceptions  may,  in  the  estimation  of  those  i 
above,  be  only  one  remove  from  the  same 
low  grade ! 

The  first  considerable  addition  w’e  find 
under  the  head  of  the  “  Rotation  of  the  ^ 
Earth,”  the  physical  evidence  of  w'hich  has 
of  late  years  received  important  confirma¬ 
tion  from  two  very  different  kinds  of  in- , 
vestigation ;  that,  namely,  of  the  pheno-  j 
mena  of  hurricanes  and  cyclones,  which  ; 
are  now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  ! 
applied  to  this  use  in  a  treatise  on  astron- 1 
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omy ;  and  that  of  the  actions  of  the  gyro¬ 
scope,  the  ingenious  invention  of  M.  Fou- 
c.ault,  to  whom  we  owe  the  well-known 
pendulum  experiment.  It  is  shown  by 
Sir  John  Ilerschel  to  be  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  that  if 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  becomes  so  much  more  heated 
by  the  solar  rays  than  that  surrounding 
it,  as  to  determine  an  ascending  current, 
the  general  current  which  sets  in  towards 
the  heated  region  from  all  sides  will  have 
a  rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  ascending 
column,  arising  from  the  difference  of  the 
diurnal  rotatory  velocities  of  the  portions 
of  the  globe  from  which  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  that  current  proceed  ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  rotation  will,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  be  retrograde, 
or  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  whilst  in  the  southern  it  will  be 
direct,  or  correspondent  to  that  of  the 
hands.  The  force  of  the  rotation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  depend  ujion  several  conditions. 
In  high  latitudes  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
solar  heat  to  produce  a  powerful  ascen¬ 
sional  current ;  but  on  and  about  the 
equ.ator,the  other  efficient  cause,  namely,  a 
considerable  difference  of  diuni.al  rotatory 
velocity  in  the  regions  from  which  the 
general  current  flows  in — is  absent.  Such 
movements,  therefore,  can  not  exist  on 
the  equator,  and  their  intensity  must  be 
chiefly  confined  to  regions  in  moderate 
latitudes.  Now,  to  use  our  author’s 
words,  “  every  one  of  these  particulars  is 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  history  of 
those  hurricanes  or  cyclones,  as  they  have 
been  called  from  their  revolving  charac¬ 
ters,  which  infest  the  Atlantic  along  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West-Indies,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  (un¬ 
der  the  name  of  typhoons)  the  China 
seas.  Their  extent  and  violence  are 
frightful ;  their  rotation  in  the  same  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  invariably  the  same,  and  in  each 
that  which  theory  indicates;  and  they 
are  utterly  wanting  on  the  equator.  This 
grand  result,  the  establishment  of  w'hich 
we  owe  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Rcdfield, 
Colonel  Reid,  and  Mr.  Piddington,  forms 
a  capital  feature  in  the  array  of  evidence 
bv  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  a 
physical  fact,  is  demonstrated.” 

We  alluded  not  long  since  to  the 
principle  of  the  gyroscope,  when  noticing 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  ingenious  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  the  support  of  a  telescope 
for  astromical  observations  at  sea.  The 
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tendency  of  a  heavy  body  in  rapid  revolu¬ 
tion,  if  freed  from  any  disturbing  attacb- 
inent,  to  surrounding  objects,  to  preserve 
its  plane  of  rotation  unaltered,  so  that  the 
axis  about  which  its  pins  shall  always  re¬ 
main  parallel  to  itself,  is  applied  by  the 
apparatus  of  M.  Foucault,  which  we  must 
not  now  attempt  to  describe  in  detail,  to 
render  the  earth’s  rotation  evident  to  the 
senses :  the  method  being  concisely  this 
— that  the  axis  of  the  freely-susjKjnded 
body,  being  made  to  jwint  towards  any 
given  star,  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  rotation  endures  with  sufficient  power, 
and  thus  perceptibly  changes  its  position 
from  minute  to  minute,  with  refereime  to 
a  graduated  circle  which  rests  on  the  table 
and  partakes  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  ;  so  that  while  the  axis  is  apparently 
moving  within  this  circle,  since  its  direc¬ 
tion  remains  constant,  it  is  really  the  cir- 1 
cle  which  is  moving  round  the  axis — just 
.'w,  in  the  pendulum  exj>eriment,  the  i)laue 
of  oscillation  remaining  constant,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  that  j>lane  with  reference  to  sur- ' 
rounding  objects  is  changed  from  minute  * 
to  minute  by  tlieir  participation  in  the 
earth’s  rotation. 

Sir  J.  Ilerschel  deeins  worthy  of  special  ; 
notice  Mr.  Dawes’s  researches  on  the  ma¬ 
ture  of  the  solar  spots,  whicli  have  been 
made  by  means  of  a  peculiar  method  of 
observation  devised  by  31r.  D.  himself. 
In  order  to  scrutinize  under  high  magnify¬ 
ing  powers  minute  portions  of  the  solar' 
disc,  Mr.  I),  intercepts  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  general  surface  by  a  metallic  screen 
placed  in  the  focus  where  the  image  is 
formed,  and  pierced  with  a  very  small  hole,  1 
HO  as  to  allow  only  that  minute  portion  : 
to  be  scrutinized  through  the  eye-piece, 
and  to  shut  out  from  the  observer’s  eye  ; 
the  glare  of  the  rest ;  thus  not  merely  pro- 1 
tectiug  it,  but  enabling  it  to  apply  itself  i 
more  advantageously  to  the  examination 
of  feebly-illuminated  objects.  In  this  man-  ^ 
ner  Mr.  Dawes  has  ascertained  that  the 
blacker  |K)rtion  which  occupies  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  spot,  and  which  to  former  ob¬ 
servers  a])peared  so  dark  and  uniform  as  to  , 
lead  them  to  believe  it  to  be  the  sun’s  actual 
surface,  seen  through  an  aperture  in  an  ex-  i 
terior  envelope,  is  itself  onl^  an  additional  , 
and  inferior  stratum  of  very  feebly-lumitious  | 
(or  unillurainated)  matter,  which  ho  has 
called  the  “  cloudy  stratum,”  and  which 
in  its  turn  is  frequently  pierced  with  a 
smaller  and  usually  much  more  rounded  I 
aperture,  which  would  seem  at  length  to  1 


j  afford  a  view'  of  the  real  solar  surface  of 
most  intense  blackness.  Further,  in  tra- 
ing  the  changes  in  the  spots,  from  day  to 
,  day,  Mr.  Dawes  has  been  led  to  conclude 
;  that  in  many  instances  they  have  a  move- 
'  ment  of  rotation  about  their  own  centers, 
i  Again,  M.  Schwabe  of  Dessau,  and  M. 
i  Wolf  of  Berne,  have  shown,  by  the  com- 
I  parison  of  all  the  observations  recorded  of 
^  solar  8(>ots,  from  their  first  telescopic  dis- 
1  covery  by  Fabricius  and  Harriot  in  1610, 

;  that  their  degree  of  copioiisness  is  subject 
to  a  law  of  periodicity  ;  the  interval  be- 
j  tw’cen  the  minima,  which  are  marked  by 
extreme  paucity  and  sometimes  almost 
entire  absence  of  spots,  averaging  exactly 
one  ninth  of  a  century,  or  11.1  years; 
w'hilst  the  maxima,  in  which  the  spots 
are  often  so  copious  that  fifty  or  one 
hundred  have  been  counted  at  once  upon 
the  disc,  do  not  appear  to  fall  exactly 
in  the  middle  year  between  the  minima, 
but  rather  earlier.  It  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  this  generalization,  that 
in  cases  in  which  the  appearance  of  spots 
or  groups  of  spots  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  has  been  recorded  bv  annalists,  and 
in  others  in  w'hich  a  marlvcd  diminution 
of  the  sun’s  light  has  been  recorded, 
although  no  spots  were  visible,  the  dates 
corrcs|)onded  very  closely  to  the  epochs 
of  maxima  as  fixed  by  this  law'.  And  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  solar  surface 
since  its  announcement  have  been  in  exact 
conformity  with  it ;  the  year  1856  being  re¬ 
markable  for  the  deficiency  of  spots  in  the 
sun,  whilst  they  begjin  to  show  an  increase 
in  1857,  and  have  l>ecn  remarkably  large 
in  1858.  The  periodical  recurrence  of 
large  numbers  of  solar  spots  has  been 
lately  found  to  correspond  so  closely  with 
the  periodical  recurrence  of  “  magnetic 
storms’’ — that  is,  of  simultaneous  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  magnetic  needle  over  large 
areas  of  the  earth’s  surface,  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  tw'o  orders  of  facts  can  not  be 
doubted,  notw'ithstaiuling  that  neither 
iistronomieal  nor  magneti'’  science  is  yet 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  furnish  its  ra¬ 
tionale.  Some  curious  computations  arc 
given  by  Sir  J,  Ilerschel  as  to  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sim  at  the 
solar  surface  itself.  The  ball  of  quicklime 
ignited  in  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  gives  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  lights  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  ;  yet  the  intensity  of  this, 
according  to  the  recent  experiments  of 
MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  has  only 
1-1 46th  part  of  that  at  the  surface  of  the 
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eun.  It  is  estimated  by  Professor  Tliora- 1 
son,  that  to  produce  a  dynamical  effect  in  1 
our  manufactories  equal  to  that  of  the  j 
heat  given  off  from  each  individual  square  i 
yard  of  the  solar  surface,  the  combustion  ' 
of  13,500  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  would  , 
be  required,  which  would  maintain  the  • 
power  of  63,000  horses.  This  result  is  j 
deduced  from  calcul.ations  as  to  the ; 
amount  of  ice  melted  by  the  solar  rays  in  i 
a  given  time  on  the  earth’s  surface,  when  ' 
exfkosed  to  its  rays  under  the  most  favor-  ; 
able  circumstances ;  from  which  it  ap- 1 
pears  that,  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  about  ; 
forty  feet  thickness  of  ice  would  be  melt¬ 
ed  every  mmute.  ' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  additions  1 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  consists  ^ 
of  a  suggestion  of  the  author’s  own ;  i 
which  is  one  of  those  profound  ami  saga- ! 
cious  thoughts  that  mark  the  highest  ' 
order  of  philo80]»hic  penetration.  Every  ' 
one  knows  that  the  non-existence  of  any  j 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  Moon  has  j 
been  regarded  as  a  fact  demonstrated  by 
the  absence  of  all  perceptible  refraction  ] 
when  the  sun  or  stars  are  eclij)scd  by  her  ' 
disc  ;  it  being  certain  that  refraction  docs  j 
not  take  place  to  the  amount  of  even  a  j 
single  second  of  a  degree  —  a  quantity  j 
that  would  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere  having  only  the  two-thou¬ 
sandth  of  the  density  of  that  of  the  earth.  ; 
The  non  habitability  of  the  moon  by  : 
living  beings,  at  all  analogous  to  those  ! 
tenanting  the  earth,  seems  a  necessary  1 
corollary  to  this  fact;  and  of  this  again  | 
there  would  ai)pear  to  be  independent  ; 
confirmation,  in  the  circumstance  th.at  no  \ 
appearance  indicating  vegetation,  or  the 
slightest  variation  of  surface  fairly  ascrib- 
able  to  change  of  season,  can  any  where 
be  discerned.  But  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  now 
throws  in  an  important  caveat  against  the 
unqualified  acceptance  of  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  “  How  do  we  know,”  he  incpiires, 

“  that  this  absence  of  atmosphere  is  gen¬ 
eral  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon  ? 
Are  there  any  indications  which  support  i 
a  contrary  idea  ?”  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  reply :  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  Professor  Hansen  that  the 
fact  of  the  Moon  always  turning  the  same 
face  towards  the  earth  is  in  all  probability 
the  result  of  an  elongation  of  its  figure 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the 
centres  of  both  bodies,  acting  conjointly 
with  a  non-cdmcidence  of  its  center  of 
gravity  with  its  center  of  figure.  The 
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distribution  of  any  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water,  on  the  suifface  of  such  a  globe, 
must  necessarily  be  greatly  modified  by  a 
peculiarity  of  this  kind  ;  for,  if  not  suffi¬ 
cient  in  qiiantity  to  drown  the  whole 
mass,  it  will  run  tow'ards  the  level  which 
is  nearest,  not  to  the  center  of  figure,  but 
to  the  center  of  gravity ;  so  that  water 
would  form  an  ocean,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid, 
directly  over  the  heavier  nucleus,  Avhile 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  solid  material 
will  stand  out  as  a  continent  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side ;  and  air,  in  like  manner,  would 
form  an  air-lake  resting  on  the  ocean, 
whilst  the  land  on  the  other  side  would 
be  almost  destitute  of  atmosphere.  Now 
this,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  actually  the 
case  with  the  Earth ;  for  nearly  all  our 
land  is  collected  in  one  of  its  hcmisjtheres, 
and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  sea  in 
the  opposite ;  so  that  there  is  evidently 
an  excess  of  heavy  material  vertically  be¬ 
neath  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ;  while  not 
very  remote  from  the  j»art  of  the  globe 
diametrically  opjmsite,  rises  the  great 
table-land  of  Northern  India  and  the 
Himalayan  chain,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  air  has  not  more  than  a  thinl  of  the 
density  it  has  on  the  sea-level,  and  from 
which  animated  existence  is  for.  ever  ex¬ 
cluded.  Now  supposing,  in  the  Moon’s 
case,  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  center 
of  gravity  should  amount  to  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  such  would  be  the  general 
elevation  of  the  lunar  land  (or  the  portion 
turned  earthwards)  above  its  ocean,  so 
that  the  w’hole  of  that  portion  of  the 
Moon  which  M’e  see,  would  in  fact  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mountainous  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  sea-level.  But  it  by  no 
means  folloAvs  that  air  and  water  are 
equally  deficient  on  the  other  side  of  her 
sphere,  the  contrary,  in  fact,  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  analogy  of  the  earth ;  so 
that  sentient  beings  may  exist  there,  who 
would  no  more  be  able  in  such  a  case  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  splendid  moon  that  we 
luiTiish  to  the  lunar  surface  opfsisite  tons, 
than  the  Earth’s  inhabitants  would  be  to 
live  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Andes 
tiled  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of  the 
limalayas. 

Another  topic  as  to  which  w’e  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s  admira¬ 
ble  summary  of  recent  researches,  is  the 
Density  of  the  Earth  ;  the  determination 
of  which  has  been  the  object  of  some  of 
the  most  beautifully-contrived  and  labor- 
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iously-executed  experimental  investiga¬ 
tions  that  the  annals  of  science  contain. 
Throe  (litferent  methods  have  been  de¬ 
vised  of  obtaining  data  for  its  estiimition. 
The  first  was  the  observation  of  the 
amount  of  deviation  of  the  plumb-line 
occasioned  by  the  neighborhood  of  a 
mountain  mass ;  from  which  the  relative 
attractive  force  vertically  exerted  by  the 
Earth's  globe,  and  laterally  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  could  be  computed ;  so  that,  their 
relative  bulks  being  compared,  the  8|)eci- 
lice  gravity  of  the  globe  may  be  estimated 
from  that  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  being 
.assumed  from  examination  of  its  mineral 
components.  The  first  inquiry  upon  this 
]»lan,  the  results  of  which  are  at  all  relia¬ 
ble,  was  that  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  found 
that  the  joint  amount  of  the  local  devia¬ 
tions  on  either  side  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  Scotland,  w.a8  11‘C  sec¬ 
onds  ;  from  which  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  was  computed  by  Professor 
Playfair  to  be  4*713  times  that  of  water. 
More  recently,  an  inquiry  of  like  nature 
has  been  conducted  by  Colonel  James  fof 
the  Ordnance  Survey)  in  regard  to  tlie 
local  deviation  occiisioned  by  Arthur’s 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh  :  this  was  found  to 
be  2*21  sec.  on  the  north  si<le,  and  2*00 
sec.  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Earth's  density, 
computed  from  the  comparison  of  rela¬ 
tive  bulks  with  relative  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  was  5*310. — Another  method  consists 
in  obseiwin^  the  rate  of  a  vibrating  pen 
dulum  at  different  altitudes  above  the  sea- 
level,  or  at  different  depths  beneath  it ; 
removal  further  from  the  earth’s  center 
producing  a  retardation  of  its  oscillations, 
modified  by  the  loc.al  attraction  of  the 
moimtain  ;  M’hilst  by  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  center  of  the  earth  we  cut  off  by  our 
descent  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
spherical  shell  exterior  to  the  point  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and  so  should  reduce  the  entire 
.amount  (if  the  earth  were  homogeneous 
throughout)  in  the  proportion  which  the 
radius  of  the  internal  sphere  bears  to  that 
of  the  earth.  The  former  plan  of  observ¬ 
ation  was  pursued  by  the  Italian  astrono¬ 
mers,  I’lana  and  CarlinL,  on  Mount  Cenis, 
in  Savoy ;  and  computation  from  their 
results  has  given  4*950  .as  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth.  The  latter  has  recently 
been  followed  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
in  llarton  Colliery,  near  South-Shields; 
.and  an  acceleration  of  2^  sec.  of  time  jicr 
d.ay  having  beeen  ascertained  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  carrying  the  pendulum  down 


to  a  depth  of  1200  feet,  the  mean  density 
is  thence  computed  at  the  comparatively 
high  figure  of  0*565. — The  third  method 
consists  in  making  a  more  direct  compari¬ 
son  between  the  attractive  force  of  the 
earth  than  that  of  another  small  mass 
whose  bulk  and  specific  gravity  can  be 
exactly  determined,  by  means  of  the*  bal¬ 
ance  of  torsion:  this,  which  is  known  as 
the  exjieriment  of  Cavendish,  is  free  from 
m.any  sources  of  error  to  which  the  other 
methods  are  liable,  but  it  has  new  disturb¬ 
ing  elements  of  its  own  ;  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  these,  or  their  reduction  to 
their  lowest  point,  the  gre.ate8t  experi¬ 
mental  skill  IS  requisite.  This  method 
h.as  been  put  in  practice  three  times  ;  the 
first  instance  by  Cavendish,  who  obtained, 
as  the  com|)Uted  result,  5*480 ;  secondly, 
by  Reich,  whose  determination  was  5*438 ; 
and  thirdly,  by  IJailey,  whose  investig.a- 
tion  of  the  jtroblem  was  m.adc  with  as 
near  .an  appro.och  to  perfection  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  science  permits,  and  whose 
.result  was  5.060.  The  much  nearer  coinci- 
dpnee  that  exists  between  these  three  es¬ 
timates,  than  between  any  two  of  the 
others,  whether  obtained  by  similar  or  by 
different  methods,  recommends  them  as 
jieculiarly  trustworthy ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  agree  pretty  closely  with  the 
result  of  Colonel  James’s  observations 
upon  the  local  attraction  of  Arthur’s 
Seat ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
they  also  correspond  with  the  tnean  be¬ 
tween  the  huffiest  estimate  of  the  e.arth’s 
specific  gravity  (that  of  3Ir.  Airy,  from 
his  pendulum  experiments)  .and  the  loieest^ 
(that  of  Playfair,  from  Maskelyne’s  obser¬ 
vations  on  Schehallien.)  Nor  is  it  less 
remarkable,  that  Newton,  by  one  of  what 
Sir  J.  llerschel  truly  calls  “his  astonish¬ 
ing  divinations,”  should  h.ave  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  density  of  the  earth 
would  be  found  to  be  between  five  .and 
six  times  that  of  water. 

In  the  last  place  we  may  notice  some 
highly  interesting  contributions,  which 
have  been  recently  afforded  by  astronorai- 
eal  computation  to  the  accurate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  dates  of  imjiortant  his¬ 
torical  events,  which  thus  stand  as  fixed 
epochs  from  which  other  dates  may  be 
safely  deduced.  Xo  celestial  phenomena 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  recorded,  than 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  ;  but  for  the 
determin.ation  not  only  of  the  precise 
times  of  their  occurrence,  but  of  the  exact 
course  of  the  moon’s  shadow  over  the 
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earth — especially  when  the  computation  ' 
has  to  be  carried  back  for  many  centuries 
— extreme  perfection  is  required  in  the 
“  lunar  theory,”  on  which  all  such  calcula¬ 
tions  must  be  based.  This  perfection  was 
wanting  until  the  publication  of  Professor 
Hansen’s  “  Lunar  Tables “  the  accuracy 
of  which,”  says  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  “  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  most  entire  reliance  on 
the  results  of  such  calculations  grounded 
on  them.”  Now,  there  is  a  celebrated 
solar  eclipse,  known  as  that  of  Thales, 
which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
predicted  by  that  philosopher,  and  to  have 
caused  the  suspension  of  a  battle  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians,  which  must  have 
taken  place  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor. 
By  the  use  of  the  best  tables  then  in  exist¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Baily  (whose  computations  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  M.  Oltinanns) 
had  identified  this  eclipse  with  the  total 
one  of  September  30tn,  n.c.  610,  which, 
according  to  those  tables,  must  have 
passed  over  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys, 
w'here  it  had  all  along  been  assumed 
(though  without  any  positive  grounds) 
that  the  battle  was  fought.  But  Mr. 
Airy  has  conclusively  shown  bv  Hansen’s 
tables,  that  the  shadow  in  this  eclipse 
must  have  passed  altogether  out  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  eclipse  of 
n.c.  585,  which  was  also  total,  passed  over 
Issus,  a  locality  satisfying  all  the  circum¬ 
stantial  and  general  military  conditions  of 
the  narrative  even  better  than  the  Halys; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  battle  was  fought  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place.  So,  again,  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  in  his 
escape  from  Syracuse  when  blockaded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  which  was  ])ro- 
nounced  by  Mr.  Baily  to  be  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  yo.ar  n.c.  310,  is  now 
found  to  have  passed  on  that  date  so  near 
the  southern  comer  of  Sicily,  that  the 
fleet  might  have  very  probably  entered 
it ;  whilst  no  other  eclipse  could  by  pos¬ 
sibility  have  done  so.  Lastly,  a  solar 
eclipse  is  related  by  Xenophon  to  have 
caused  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Larissa, 
by  producing  a  panic  among  its  Median 
defenders,  of  which  the  Persian  besiegers 
took  advantage.  The  site  of  Larissa  has 
been  satisfactorily  identified  with  Nim- 
rond  ;  and  a^,  according  to  Hansen’s 
tables,  the  total  eclipse  of  August  15, 
B.C.  310,  passed  centrally  over  Nimroud, 
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(the  total  sh.adow  in  this  instance  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  miles  in  diameter,) 
it  may  be  most  confidently  regarded  as 
the  “  eclipse  of  Larissa,”  of  which  the  date 
is  thus  fixed  far  more  unerringly  than  it 
could  be  by  any  historical  records. 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  subjects 
which  we  have  thus  concisely  brought 
under  the  attention  of  our  reader.**,  we 
must  refer  to  Sir  John  Herschel’s  own 
pages,  and  to  the  v.arious  memoirs  cited 
l)y  him ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  as  the 
crowning  merit  of  this  admirable  work, 
that  in  its  Appendix  will  be  found  copious 
Synoptic  Tables  of  astronomical  elements, 
which  have  been  carefully  revised  in  con¬ 
formity  w’ith  the  best  current  authorities. 
As  no  one  is  more  competent  than  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  to  estimate  the  relative 
v.alue  of  those  authorities,  and  as  no  one 
would  execute  the  labor  of  revision  more 
thoroughly  or  conscientiously,  we  feel 
sure  that  these  tables  are  worthy  of  the 
fullest  reliance,  as  the  most  accurate  that 
astronomical  science  can  at  present  fur¬ 
nish. 

No  contrast  could  m'cH  be  stronger 
between  the  productions  of  two  men  of 
high  scientific  reput.ation,  than  that  which 
is  presented  by  the  Popular  Astronomy 
of  M.  Arago  to  the  Outlines  of  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  ;*  and  no  more  complete  justifi¬ 
cation  could  be  given,  than  is  afforded  by 
the  recent  publication  of  the  secoml 
volume,  (completing  the  work,)  to  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  those  who  have  all  along 
asserted,  that  Arago  was  a  very  much 
overrated  man,  and  that  his  acquirements 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  a  thorough 
examination.  For  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  volume  is  characterized  by 
that  cleverness  of  exposition  by  widen 
its  author  acquired  distinction  as  a 
popular  lecturer,  it  affords  such  abundant 
evidence  of  a  want  of  through  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  as  to  make  it  not  a  little 
surprising  th.at  he  could  have  maintained 
his  ground  at  all,  among  so  many  compe¬ 
tent  and  not  always  fovonably  disposed 
critics.  It  is  fortunate  for  such  as  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  large  body  of 
valuable  information  conveyed  in  these 
lectures,  that  the  Engli.'*h  republication 

*  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Fban^ois  Arago. 
Tninolated  from  the  original,  and  edited  by  Ad¬ 
miral  M.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L,  For.  Sec.  R.S.,  etc.  etc., 
and  Robert  Grakt,  E^q  ,  M.  A.,  F.R.A.8.  Volume 
II.  With  numerous  illustrations.  8to,  pp.  844. 
London.  1858. 
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has  been  superintended  by  editors  so 
ooinpetent  as  Admiral  Smyth  and  Mr. 
Robert  Grant ;  for  they  have  applied 
themselves  so  carefully  to  the  correction 
of  the  author's  errors  of  fact  and  of  con¬ 
ception,  that  their  notes  bear  to  the  text 
a  proportion  by  no  means  unimportant 
as  regards  amount,  and  still  loss  so  in  point 
of  value.  Thus,  in  a  single  short  chapter 
of  scarcely  two  pages,  on  the  mass  of  the 
planets,  the  editors  find  occasion  to  point 


out  throe  considerable  (UTors  of  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  that  which  almost  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds,  on  the  density  of  the 
earth,  they  have  to  notice  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  omission  of  all  reference  to  Mr. 
Daily’s  repetition  of  the  Cavendish  experi¬ 
ment,  whilst  wo  have  Sir  John  Ilerscnel’s 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  Arago’s 
account  of  the  principle  of  that  experi¬ 
ment  involves  a  total  misconception  of  its 
real  nature. 


From  the  North  Brttlih  KotIow, 

ELECTRICITY  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.* 


Ok  all  the  physical  sciences  electricity 
is  the  most  marvelous  in  its  phenomena, 
the  most  attractive  by  the  brilli.ancy  of  its 
cxpeiinients,  and  the  most  intelligible  in 
its  popular  departments.  It  appedsmore 
frequently  and  vividly  than  any  of  them 
to  our  reason  and  our  senses,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  them  all  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  We 
may  contemplate  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  in  their  various  phases 
and  movements,  without  asking  who  made 
them,  and  what  are  their  functions.  We 
may  bask  in  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
without  inquiring  into  their  origin  and 
properties.  Wo  may  daily  witness  the 
transformations  of  chemistry  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  our  food  and  our  beverage, 
without  any  other  interest  than  that 
which  is  common  to  the  brutes  that  per¬ 
ish  ;  and  we  may  worship  the  silver,  the 
gold,  and  the  gems,  and  value  the  coal 
and  the  iron  wluch  the  Great  Benefactor 
has  thrown  into  our  hands  from  his  sub¬ 
terranean  laboratory,  without  asking  or 
wishing  to  know  from  W'hence  they  came, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  were  made. 
But  w'hen  the  electricity  of  the  earth  or 


*  A  TrtaHw  on  Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
— By  Auo.  Db  La  Rive,  Ex-Professor  in  the  Aoad- 
omy  of  Geneva ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  etc.,  etc.  Translated 
for  the  Author,  by  Charles  V.  Walker,  F.R.S., 
F.R.AS.,  etc.  In  tlireo  vols.  8vo.  Loudon,  1853, 
1856,  1858.  Pp.  2334. 


I  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed ;  when  the 
,  vault  of  heaven  is  lighted  up  with  its  elec- 
'  trie  fires,  and  reechoes  with  its  thunders ; 

I  W’heii  the  lightning  bolt  descends  upon  its 
;  victims,  and  crushes  the  stately  fabric, 
and  rends  the  very  pavement  of  the  globe 
— man  yearns  to  understand  the  dangers 
which  he  has  escaped,  and  strives  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  means  by  Avhich  they  may  be 
averted.  When  the  Creator  chides  with 
a  voice  of  thunder,  and  rebukes  in  the 
wild  utterance  of  the  tempest,  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  more  disposed  to  study  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  is  addressed  and  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  tremendous  agen¬ 
cies  which  so  often  threaten  him  with  de¬ 
struction. 

But  great  as  this  interest  is,  and  popu¬ 
lar  as  are  the  lessons  by  which  it  is  to  be 
gratified,  it  is  surprising  how  completely 
all  such  knowledge  is  excluded  from  our 
elementary  schools,  and  how  little  even 
educated  persons  know  of  the  facta  and 
laws  of  electricity.  Nor  is  it  less  surpris¬ 
ing,  that  when  the  inmates  of  the  cottage 
or  of  the  castle  are  trembling  under  the 
rattling  artillery  of  a  thunder-storm,  and 
when  tiie  simultaneous  fiash  and  crash  an¬ 
nounce  the  close  proximity  of  danger, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  party  who  knows 
where  to  place  himself  in  safety.  The 
master  of  the  house  stands  at  his  fire- 

Elace,  and  is  struck  by  the  descending 
olt ;  while  his  equally  uninstructed  part¬ 
ner,  seated  before  the  bell-wire,  shares  her 
husband’s  fate.  The  couch  of  the  invalid 
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is  placed  agaiBst  the  chimney-wall,  and 
its  occupant  receives  the  fatal  bolt.  The 
peasant  flies  for  shelter  beneath  the  pine 
or  the  oak,  and  sinks  under  the  resistless 
shock.  The  sailor  leans  against  the  mast, 
and  is  perforated  by  the  tire  which  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  its  summit.  With  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  electricity,  the 
peasant  would  have  prostrated  himself  on 
the  ground,  or  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
bush ;  and  the  household  victim  would 
have  retreated  to  the  middle  of  his  apart¬ 
ment,  or  to  the  point  of  greatest  distance 
from  the  wall  of  his  chimney. 

But  w'hile  electricity,  in  its  atmospher¬ 
ical  development,  is  thus  pregnant  with 
danger,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  power  fraught 
with  beneficence  to  man.  Though  some¬ 
times  a  formidable  enemy,  whom  we  can 
neither  resist  nor  evade,  it  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  a  menial  servant,  ever  obedient  to  our 
will,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  noblest 
enterprises  of  philanthropy  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Within  the  circuit  of  our  globe,  it 
transmits  to  the  most  distant  bourn  the 
messages  of  amity  and  civilization,  uniting 
in  its  telegraphic  bonds  all  the  families  of 
the  earth.  In  a  narrower  sphere,  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  ner¬ 
vous  center  and  the  muscles  of  the  human 
frame,  it  comes  wdth  healing  under  its 
wings  to  animate  the  vital  pow'ers,  and 
strengthen  the  feeble  limbs.  It  funiishes 
to  art  and  science  new  and  fertile  powers 
of  production,  and  thus  creates  new  ma¬ 
terials  and  new  combinations.  It  promises 
to  labor  an  inexhaustible  mechanical 
pow’er,  to  lessen  the  toil  of  the  workman, 
and  to  strengthen  his  already  gigantic 
arm ;  and  it  will,  ere  long,  supply  us  with 
a  light  to  brighten  our  arctic  winters,  and 
illuminate  the  midnight  of  every  region  of 
the  earth. 

A  subject  so  rich  in  its  resources,  and 
so  universal  in  its  application,  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  studied,  not  merely  by  men 
of  science,  who  may  extend  it  by  their 
genius,  but  by  men  of  the  world,  who 
ought  to  know  more  than  they  do  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  Christian 
reader,  who  can  not  escape  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
those  marvelous  arrangements,  and  those 
wise  adaptations  of  material  nature  which 
preeminently  attest  the  beneficence,  and 
add  to  the  glory,  of  Him  whom  they  love. 

In  order  to  gratify  this  desire,  if  it 
should  be  felt,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
a  meager  and  popular  treatise  on  electri- 
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city.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  curious  and  interesting  departments 
of  the  subject  which  the  most  juvenile, 
and  least  informed,  of  our  readers  can 
comprehend  ;  and  refer  the  more  advanc¬ 
ed  student  to  the  admirable  work  of  M. 
De  La  Kive,  or  to  the  numerous  treatises 
which  are  to  be  found  in  our  Encyclopai- 
dias  and  Courses  of  Physical  Science. 

The  w'ord  Electricity  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  work — electron^  the  name  for  aw- 
Jer,  which,  when  rubbed  with  a  dry  wool¬ 
en  cloth,  attracted  light  bodies  of  every 
kind,  such  as  small  pieces  of  paper,  gold- 
leaf,  etc.  A  glass  rod,  or  a  stick  of  seal¬ 
ing-wax,  and  indeed  all  bodies  whatever, 
become  electrical  by  friction,  or  are  elec¬ 
trized,  and  attract  light  bodies.  If  we 
suspend  a  little  ball  of  cork  or  of  the  pith 
of  the  elder  tree  with  a  silk  fiber  or  thread 
from  a  glass  rod,  an  apparatus  which  is 
called  an  electroscope,  an  electrized  rod  or 
tube  of  glass  will  attract  it ;  an  electrized 
stick  of  wax  W'ill  produce  the  same  effect. 
If  we  now  take  another  electroscope,  and 
electrize  the  ball  of  the_/fV«t  with  a  rubbed 
glass  rod,  and  the  ball  of  the  second  with 
a  rubbed  stick  of  tear,  we  shall  find  that 
the  balls,  when  brought  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  will  attract  and  fly 
to  each  other,  and  after  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  will  resume  their  original  position. 
If  one  of  the  balls  is  electrized  either  ■with 
wax  or  with  glass,  and  the  other  is  not, 
they  at  first  attract  each  other ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  in  contact,  they 
repel  each  other,  the  one  ball  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  of  the  electricity  of  the 
other.  Ilence  we  arrive  at  two  funda¬ 
mental  laws : 

1.  That  two  bodies  similarly  electrized, 
that  is,  both  by  glass,  or  l>oth  by  wax, 
REPEi.'  each  oth^. 

2.  That  two  bodies  pifferknti.y  elec¬ 
trized,  that  is,  the  one  by  wax  and  the 
other  by  glass,  attract  each  other.  The 
electricity,  therefore,  of  glass  is  difterent 
from  that  of  ■w’ax ;  and  the  one  is  called 
vitreous,  and  the  other  resinous  electri- 
city. 

But  though  all  bodies  can  be  electrized 
by  friction,  yielding  either  vitreous  or  re¬ 
sinous  electricity,  yet  they  have  very 
different  relations  to  the  electricity  in 
electrized  bodies.  If  we  touch  an  elec¬ 
trized  pith-ball  with  a  rod  of  metal,  it  will 
carry  oft'  its  electricity,  and  is  therefore 
a  conductor  of  electricity ;  but  if  we  touch 
an  electrized  ball  'U'ith  a  rod  of  glass,  it 
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will  not  carry  off  its  electricity,  that  is,  it  I 
is  a  non-conductor  or  an  insulator  of  elec- ! 
tricity.  ^ 

All  the  metals  and  metallic  ores,  acids,  i 
fluids,  (except  oils,)  juicy  substances  such 
as  plants  and  .animals,  flame,  smoke,  va¬ 
pors,  earth,  and  rocks,  are  co7iductors  of  ] 
electricity. 

(iiim-lac,  gutta  percha,  amber,  resinous 
bodies,  amber  wax,  glass  of  all  kinds,  1 
mica,  precious  stones,  silks,  leather,  dry 
gases  and  air,  dry  bodies  of  various  kinds, 
oils,  and  dry  metallic  oxides,  are  ?ion- 
conductora  or  insulators  of  electricity. 

When  two  oppoaitdy  electrized  balls, 
that  is,  one  vitreous  and  the  other  resin¬ 
ous,  attract  each  other,  they  resume  their 
natural  condition ;  the  two  electricities 
Imving  disappeared,  or  been  tieutralized. 
If  the  balls  w'ere  equals  the  neutralization 
is  perfect ;  but  if  the  one  is  larger,  or  con¬ 
tains  more  electricity,  than  the  other,  the 
strongest  retains  it  excess  of  electricity 
above  the  quantity  of  resinous  electricity 
which  neutralizes  an  equal  quantity  of  vi¬ 
treous  electricity.  When  tiie  two  oppo¬ 
sitely  electrified  bodies  can  not  ap]>roach 
each  other,  and  have  been  either  large  or 
strongly  electrified,  the  neutralization  of 
the  two  electricities  is  accompanied  with 
a  spark  w’hen  the  bodies  are  brought 
within  a  c(?rtain  distance ;  and  when  the 
bodies  are  at  too  great  a  distance,  the 
neutralization  may  be  effected,  or  the  ^ 
spark  produced,  by  joining  the  balls  with 
an  insulated  conductor,  that  is,  with  a 
branch  of  metal  held  by  a  glass  handle. 

In  the  simple  exjwriments  w'ith  cork  or 
pith-balls  the  electricity  is  very  feeble, 
and  no  spark  is  seen  when  the  opposite 
electricities  are  combined ;  but  if,  instead  ' 
of  producing  electricity  by  rubbing  a  rod 
of  glass,  we  place  a  globe  or  cylinder  of 
glass  upon  a  tuming-lathe,  and  apply  to 
it  a  rubber  of  woolen  cloth  or  leather, 
we  shall  produce  electricity  in  abundance. 
When  the  globe  or  cylinder  is  placed 
upon  two  vertical  supports  with  an  axle,  ' 
turned  by  the  hand,  we  have  what  is 
called  an  electrical  machine^  the  electricity  | 
of  which  is  accumulated  on  an  adjacent  | 
brass  cylinder  or  tube  called  the  prime 
conductor^  so  that  wo  have  now  abund¬ 
ance  of  electricity  at  our  command. 

If  we  now  take  a  pane  of  glass  a  foot 
square,  and  cover  both  its  surfaces  with 
tinfoil  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  leaving 
an  inch  or  two  between  the  edge  of  the 
tinfoil  and  the  edge  of  the  glass,  we  have 


a  simple  piece  of  mijiaratus  for  accumula¬ 
ting  electricity.  This  is  done  by  holding 
one  of  the  plates  of  tinfoil  near  the  brass 
knob  of  the  prime  conductor,  and 
filling  it,  or  charging  it  with  electricity, 
while  the  other  plate  of  tinfoil  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  ground.  By  this  process  the 
vitreous  electricity  in  the  one  square  of 
tinfoil,  decomposes  the  natural  electrici¬ 
ties  in  the  other  square,  drives  away  or 
repels  the  vitreoins,  and  fixes  the  resinous 
there.  Hence  an  apparatus  is  charged 
with  vitreous  electricity  on  one  side,  and 
resinous  on  the  other.  The  very  same 
thing  takes  place  if  we  coat  the  inside  and 
outside  of  a  ghass  cylinder,  or  vial  with 
a  wide  mouth,  charging  the  inside  with 
vitreous  electricity,  driving  away  the 
vitreous  from  the  outside,  and  fixing  the 
resinous  there.  In  this  form  the  piece  of 
apparatus  is  called  the  Leyden  Vial  or 
Jar;  and  it  is  now  charged  with  oj)posite 
electricities  of  an  intensity  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  squares  of  tinfoil. 

Having  fixed  a  glass  handle  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  jiiece  of  strong  beat  brass  wire, 
with  two  brass  balls,  or  knobs  at  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  that  we  can  touch  the  inside 
tinfoil  or  coating  of  the  jar  with  one  ball 
and  the  outside  with  the  other,  we  have 
formed  a  discharging  rod.  If  we  now 
place  the  jar  on  the  table  and  touch  the 
two  coatings  with  the  balls,  the  opjMjsite 
electricities  will  combine  or  be  neutralized 
with  a  brilliant  spark  and  a  loud  snap. 
As  the  human  body  is  a  conductor,  the 
electricities  may  be  combined  by  gras})ing 
the  outside  coating  with  one  band,  and 
touching  the  inside  with  another.  In  this 
case  the  electricities  pass  through  the 
body,  giving  a  sliock  along  the  arms  and 
across  the  chest. 

By  combining  a  number  of  these  jars, 
and  connecting  by  wires  all  their  inside 
coatings,  and  also  all  their  outside  coat¬ 
ings,  w'e  form  what  is  called  an  electrical 
battery.,  which  m.ay  be  electrified  so  pow¬ 
erfully  as  to  kill  a  man,  or  even  a  horse, 
if  the  electricities  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  one  or  the  other. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  friction  of 
solid  bodies  that  electricity  may  be  co])i- 
ously  generated.  The  friction  of  steam 
upon  woody  as  in  Mr.  Annstroiig's  hydro¬ 
electric  machine,  eflfects  this  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree.  When  the  steam  of  a  boiler 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  great  number 
of  bent  iron  tubes,  terminating  in  jets  or 
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Hmall  orifices  of  box-wood,  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  steam, 
while  issuing  through  the  wooden  jets,  is 
accumulated  in  such  abundance,  that, 
with  a  boiler  six  and  a  half  feet  long  and  j 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  sixty  or  seven-  j 
ty  enormous  sparks  were  obtained  in  a  , 
minute,  succeeding  each  other  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  form  continuous  and  bril¬ 
liant  jets  of  light,  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  and  some  inches  in  breadth ! 

Some  curious  and  almost  incredible 
phenomena  have  been  very  recently  ob¬ 
served  in  America,  arising  from  the  elec¬ 
tricity  produced  by  friction,  and  passing 
through  the  human  body.  Previous  to 
this,  .analogous  phenomena  had  been  ob¬ 
served  in  individuals  when  combing  their 
hair,  when  rubbing  their  body,  or  when  i 
taking  otf  particular  pieces  of  dress.  Phe-  I 
nomena  of  this  kind  were  generally  pro-  ! 
duced  in  dry  weather  and  in  persons  with  ; 
dry  skins,  and  were  exhibited  in  luminous 
sparks  and  in  crackling  sounds,  which,  in 
the  days  of  superstition,  imparted  a  super-  , 
natural  character  to  the  agent.  ' 

The  phenomena  observed  in  America 
were  of  a  different  kind ;  and  were  so  j 
generally  discredited  as  to  require  the  ' 
testimony  of  a  distinguished  American  | 
professor,  who  saw  them  with  his  own  ] 
eyes,  and  has  removed  them  from  the 
category  of  the  supernatural.  Upon  learn¬ 
ing  that  these  phenomena  were  remarka-  , 
bly  exhibited  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  C.,  in  i 
New-York,  IVofessor  Loomis  called  ujxm  i 
her  to  witness  her  electrical  powers.  The 
party  occupied  a  parlor  covered  with  a 
heavy  velvet  carfKit,  and  lighted  with  a 
chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  ‘ 
Mrs.  C.  advanced  from  her  chair  by  a  few  ' 
short  steps,  and  gave  a  slight  spring  to- ' 
wards  the  chandelier,  which  was  above  i 
her  reach.  As  her  finger  approached  the  ! 
metal,  Mr.  Loomis  perceived  a  brilliant 
spark,  and  heard  a  pretty  loud  snap.  A 
few  steps  on  the  carpet  were  suflicient  to 
reproduce  the  electricity  in  Mrs.  C. ;  and 
the  spark  was  seen  whenever  she  touched 
any  metallic  object.  When  she  approach¬ 
ed  the  speaking-tube  to  call  the  servant,  I 
she  repeatedly  received  an  unpleasant 
shock  in  the  mouth,  and  was  annoyed  at 
this,  till  she  learned  first  to  touch  the  tube 
with  her  finger.  When  she  Stepped  on 
the  brass  slide  for  the  folding-doors,  she 
received  an  unpleasant  shock  in  the  foot. 
Visitors  received  a  shock  upon  shaking 
hands  with  her. 
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A  lady,  on  attempting  to  kiss  her,  was 
saluted  by  a  spark  from  her  lips.  These 
experiments,  at  first  alarming,  amused  the 
inm.atcs ;  and  the  children  shutlled  about 
on  the  carpet,  giving  each  other  s[)arks 
from  their  fingers.  By  skipping  a  few 
times  across  the  room  with  a  shuffling 
motion,  gas  may  be  ignited,  especially 
when  the  burner  is  warm.  The  elec¬ 
tricity  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
leather  shoe  upon  the  carpet  is  resinous, 
and  is  more  abundant  from  the  great 
weight  of  the  person  who  makes  the  ex¬ 
periment.  These  experiments  w^ero  re- 
])eated  on  the  twelfth  February,  1858,  by 
Professor  Loomis  .and  Professor  St.  John, 
in  a  house  well  warmed  by  furnaces,  to 
70®  of  Fahr.,  and  having  thick  velvet  c.ar- 
pets  on  the  rooms.  Gas  and  sulphuric 
ether  were  infl.amed  ;  and  the  length  of 
the  s])ark  between  two  insulated  brass 
balls  was  one  third  of  an  inch.  When  the 
experiments  were  made  in  dry  cold 
weather  by  young  ladies  who  had  been 
d.ancing,  the  spark  inflamed  pulverized 
resin,  and  tvas  sometimes  half  an  inch 
long.  A  thick  Brussels  carpet,  a  dry 
slipper  with  a  thin  sole,  a  silk  or  woolen 
dress,  cold  dry  weather,  and  a  warm  well- 
built  house,  are  necessary  for  a  successful 
display  of  these  remarkable  phenomena.* 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  friction  that 
electricity  is  produced.  It  is  developed 
during  the  passage  of  bodies  from  the 
solid  to  the  Iluid  state,  as  exhibited  in  the 
cooling  of  melted  chocolate,  sulphur,  wax, 
.and  other  bodies.  It  is  developed  during 
the  transition  of  solids  or  fluids  into  the 
state  of  vapors  or  gases,  as  in  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  gases  during  chemical  action, 
and  in  the  evaporation  of  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water  by  boiling.  It  is  developed  by 
flames  of  all  kinds  ;  and  during  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  solid  bodies,  as  in  the  iiusulated 
flames  of  wax,  oil,  alcohol,  and  hydrogen  ; 
and  in  the  combustion  of  charco.al,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  other  substances.  It  is  de¬ 
veloped  during  vegetation  by  the  exhala¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  from 
living  plants,  and  more  powerfully  from 
all  vegetable  matter  in  the  state  of  de¬ 
composition  and  ])utrefaetion  ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  copiously  electricity  is 
developed  in  the  hydro-electric  machine 
by  the  mere  friction  of  steam  ag.ainst 

•  See  Reports  of  British  Association,  1857,  Trans., 
p.  34 ;  and  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  July 
1868,  voL  xzvi.  p.  68. 
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wood,  we  can  not  doubt  that,  in  the  rapid 
descent  of  rain  and  hail,  abundance  of 
electricity  must  he  copiously  developed  by 
the  friction  of  the  air  upon  the  falling 
drops  of  rain,  the  spherules  of  ice,  .and  the 
tl.akes  of  snow,  as  well  as  by  their  partial 
evaporation  during  their  fall. 

h  rom  all  these  causes  we  are  j)repared 
to  expect  that  the  earth’s  atmosphere  is 
full  of  electricity,  neutralized  or  disguised 
in  its  normal  state,  when  we  see  it  hut  in 
the  azure  plumage  of  the  dove,  and  stirred 
only  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  which  sc.arcely 
move  the  aspen  le.af  on  its  stalk ;  hut  in 
its  abnormal  and  disturbed  condition, 
when  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  high  temperatures  of  the  tropic.al  re¬ 
gions,  send  their  hostile  elements  into  the  i 
temperate  zones,  and  when  local  causes  I 
combine  W’ith  them  their  deleterious  in¬ 
fluences,  we  must  expect  the  occurrence 
of  electric.al  phenomeiTa  in  a  gigantic  .and 
dangerous  form.  Meteorologists  have 
accordingly  fotind  that  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  states  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  free  j 
electricitv  can  he  collected  by  the  tops  of 
long  conducting  rods  in  a  vortic.al  position, 
or  by  insulated  wires  stretched  horizon¬ 
tally,  or  by  kites  sent  into  higher  regions. 
It  18  found,  for  example,  during  driving 
fogs,  .accompanied  by  small  rain  ;  during  ; 
a  fall  of  hail  or  snow ;  during  sm.art  show¬ 
ers  in  a  hot  or  cold  day ;  during  hot  Ave.a- 
ther  after  some  wet  d.ays ;  during  wet 
we<ather  after  some  dry  d.ays ;  during 
clear  frosty  we.ather,  or  cle.ar,  warm,  sum¬ 
mer  weather;  when  there  is  a  cloudy,  or 
a  mackerel,  or  a  mottled  sky ;  during 
sultry  weather,  with  light,  hazy  clouds ; 
during  a  cold,  damp  night ;  .and  during 
dry  and  cold  north-east  winds. 

Although  a  resemblance  had  been  ob¬ 
served  by  the  e.arly  writers  on  electricity 
between  the  electric  flash  and  spark  and 
their  crackling  noise,  and  the  flash  of  light-  i 
ning  and  the  rattling  of  thunder,  yet  they  ' 
never  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  two  j 
classes  of  phenomena  had  the  same  origin ; ' 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  about  1750,  when  Benjamin 
Fr.anklin  directed  the  attention  of  jdiilo- 
sophers  to  the  vario\>s phenomena  in  Avhich 
lightning  resembled  the  electric  spark, 
•and  proj)osed  to  preserve  buildings  from 
lightning  by  means  of  pointed  metallic ' 
rods  erecteil  uj)on  their  summits,  and 
communicating  with  the  ground.  In  or¬ 
der  to  verify  these  opinions,  several  philo¬ 
sophers  in  France,  and  one  in  liussia, 


erected  conductors  in  order  to  examine 
the  properties  of  the  electricity  which  ac- 
comj)anie8  thunder-storms.  E.arly  in  1752, 
M.  Dalibard  used  a  pointed  metallic  rod, 
forty  feet  long  .and  .an  inch  in  diameter, 
supported  by  three  poles,  and  insulated 
by  silk  strings  and  a  stool  with  glass  feet. 
In  Dalibard’s  absence,  a  thunder-storm 
occurred  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1752.  His 
assistant,  Coiflier,  ran  immediately  to  the 
rod,  and  obtained  several  sparks  from  it 
by  .an  insulated  piece  of  wire.  He  then 
summoned  the  cur.ate,  as  he  had  been  de¬ 
sired  to  do ;  and  M.  liaulet,  attended  by 
numbers  of  his  flock,  rushed  to  the  appara¬ 
tus  to  see  the  remarkable  result.  He  re- 
l)eated  the  experiment  of  Coiflier  several 
times  ;  each  experiment  “  continuing  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  a  Pater  and  an  Ave?'* 
When  the  cloud  had  passed,  the  bluish 
spark  and  the  sulphurous  smell  had  dimin¬ 
ished. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  M.  Delors,  in 
Paris,  obtained  from  .a  rod  ninety  nine 
feet  high  sparks  exactly  the  same  as  those 
given  by  the  common  electrifying  ma¬ 
chine.  M.  Buffbn  succeeded  also  in  recog¬ 
nizing  at  Montbar  the  identity  of  the  two 
classes  of  sj)arks ;  but  it  is  to  31.  liomas 
that  w’e  ow’e  st  series  of  experiments  with 
an  electrical  kite,  which  far  surpassed 
those  of  every  other  philosopher.  Ele- 
[  vated  to  hights  between  five  hundred 
and  seven  hundred  feet,  he  brought  down 
I  electricity  of  such  power,  that  upon  re- 
j  ceiving  it  by  his  knuckles,  he  experienced 
a  terrible  shock,  which  struck  him  in  his 
[  elbows,  shoulders,  breast,  knees,  and  the 
joints  of  his  feet.  Seven  or  eight  persons, 
joining  hands,  received  shocks  which  struck 
the  feet  oven  of  the  fifth  person.  The 
electricity  .at  last  became  so  powerful, 
that  the  rod  yielded  flashes  of  fire  about 
a  foot  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  three 
lines  in  diameter ;  and  the  accompanying 
snap  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  feet.  Long  straws 
near  the  apparatus  stood  on  end,  dancing 
up  and  down  like  light  bodies  under  the 
influence  of  common  electricity.  Cracks 
like  those  of  a  whip,  and  crashing  noises 
like  those  produced  by  breaking  a  piece 
of  earthen-ware,  accompanied  the  moving 
straws,  one  of  which,  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled,  gave  out  at  everjr  attraction 
long  plates  of  fire,  accompanied  by  con¬ 
tinual  explosions.  Subsequently,  on  the 
sixteenth  August,  M.  Romas  obtained 
in  less  than  an  hour  upwards  of  thirty 
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beams  of  fire  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  ! 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  reck- 1 
oning  a  thousand  others  below  seven  feet 
in  length. 

Without  knowing  of  what  had  been  ' 
done  in  France,  Benjamin  Franklin  ele- 1 
vated  an  electrical  kite  in  June,  1752,  and 
proved  W  innumerable  experiments — 
charging  Leyden  jars,  and  inflaming  spir¬ 
its  of  wine,  etc. — that  the  n.atur.al  electric- ' 
ity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  showed  itself : 
in  thunder  and  lightning,  was  in  every  , 
respect  identical  with  the  artificial  elec-  j 
tricity  produced  by  fiiction.  He  has 
therefore  been  regarded  by  his  country-  i 
men,  and  also,  generally  speaking,  by  ' 
Englishmen,  as  h.aving  the  merit  of  bring- 1 
ing  down  lightning  from  heaven,  and 
taming  its  wild  fires  by  carrying  it  by  ' 
conductors  into  the  earth.  To  this  merit  i 
his  countrymen  have  added  a  more  qiies- ' 
tionable  one.  | 

^Vrripuit  fulraen  coelo,  sccptruinque  tyrannis.”  | 

While  these  bold  and  certainly  hazard-  i 
ous  experiments  were  making  in  France  I 
and  America,  a  Russian  philosopher,  le.ss  j 
cautious  than  his  fellow-laborers,  was  en-  j 
gaged  in  the  same  inquiry  at  St.  Peters- : 
burg.  M.  Richman  had  erected  an  iron  ! 
rod,  rising  four  or  five  feet  .above  the  j 
roof  of  his  house,  and  connected  with  a  I 
Leyden  jar,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ! 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  | 
communication  with  this  apparatus  was  an 
electrometer,  which  me.asured  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  accumulated  electricity  by  the 
.angular  ascent  of  a  delic.ate  plummet  (a 
linen  thread  carrying  half  a  grain  of  lead)  I 
on  the  limb  of  a  graduated  quadrant.  On  , 
the  ninth  of  August,  1752,  he  had  obtained  i 
from  the  end  of  his  rod  electric  flashes  of 
a  large  size,  and  on  the  thirty-first  May, 
1753,  the  electrical  explosions  M'ere  heard 
at  the  distance  of  three  rooms  from  the  ; 
conductor.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  when 
the  Professor  w’as  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  heard  the  sound  | 
of  distant  thunder,  a!id  hurried  to  his  ! 
app.aratus  to  observe  its  efl'ects.  When  j 
he  .and  his  friend  Mr.  Sokolow  reached  ; 
the  house,  the  plummet  had  risen  4®  ;  and  I 
w'hen  he  was  describing  the  danger  of  be- 1 
ing  near  the  rod  should  the  ]>lummet  rise  | 
to  45®,  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  ter-  j 
rified  the  city.  Richman  approached  the  ' 
electrometer  to  observe  its  indications,  ! 
and  when  stooping  with  his  head  a  foot  | 
from  the  apparatus,  a  huge  globe  of  bluish-  \ 


white  fire,  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  issued 
from  the  rod  with  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
.and  entered  the  head  of  the  Professor. 
The  stroke  was  fatal,  .and  he  fell  back  nimii 
a  chest  and  expired.  Though  benumbed 
and  8tui)efied  by  a  sort  of  electric  vaix)r, 
.and  covered  with  the  red-hot  fragments 
of  a  metallic  wire,  which  the  electricity 
had  deflagrated,  IMr.  Sokolow  ran  from 
the  house  to  announce  the  disaster.  31:1- 
datne  Riehman,  who  had  heard  the  explo¬ 
sion,  hastened  to  the  apartment,  and 
found  her  husb.and,  apparently  lifeless, 
sitting  on  the  chest,  and  le.aning  .against 
the  w:ill.  3Iedical  aid  was  obtained  in 
wain.  Tliere  wfvs  a  red  spot  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  Professor,  and  a  blue  mark  on 
his  left  foot  beneath  a  hole  where  the  shoe 
w.as  burst  open,  indicating  the  ])l.ace3 
where  the  electricity  had  entere«l  and 
quitted  his  body.  The  house  w’as  filled 
with  a  sulphurous  va})or.  A  clock  in  the 
adjoining  .ap:ulment  was  stopped,  :md  a 
piece  of  the  door  torn  off*  its  hinges. 

ILaving  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt 
the  perfect  identity  of  thunder  .and  light¬ 
ning  and  the  electric  sparks  :ind  snap  of 
the  electricity  produced  by  the  electric.al 
m.achine,  philosophers  h.a<l  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  those 
:ilarming  ;ind  often  destructive  thunder¬ 
storms  with  which  we  are  too  familiar. 
“  In  a  fine  summer  day,”  :is  we  have  else¬ 
where  remarked,  “  when,  after  a  long 
drought,  the  moisture  of  an  overloaded 
atmosphere  is  accumulated  in  massive 
clouds,  anim.ated  by  opposite  electricities, 
and  driven  by  antagonistic  currents,  the 
reunited  elements  com[)res3,  as  it  were,  in 
their  fiery  embrace  their  tenements  of 
sjK)nge ;  and  catar.acts  of  rain,  and  show¬ 
ers  of  hail,  and  volleys  of  stony  meteors, 
are  thrown  down  u|)on  the  e.arth,  desol.at- 
ing  its  valleys  with  floods,  and  crushing 
its  vegetation  by  their  fall.  Even  in  our 
temperate  zone,  but  especially  under  the 
raging  heats  of  a  troj>ical  sun,  this  ferment 
and  explosion  of  the  elements  is  more  ter¬ 
rific  still.  As  if  launched  from  an  omni¬ 
potent  arm,  the  red  lightning-bolt  cuts  its 
way  to  the  earth,  now  transfixing  man 
ami  beast  in  its  course,  now  rending  the 
smitten  oak  with  its  wedges  of  livid  tire, 
now  sliiverflig  or  consuming  the  storm- 
tossed  vessel,  now  shattering  cloud-caj)ped 
towers  and  gorgeous  p:vlaces,  nor  even 
sparing  the  holy  s.anctuary,  the  h;illowed 
dome,  or  the  consecrated  spire  :  And  no 
sooner  has  the  bolt  crushed  its  victim, 
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and  the  forked  raessenper  secured  his 
j)rey,than  the  peals  of  its  r.attling  artillery 
rebound  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  from 
hill  to  hill,  as  if  the  (»od  of  n.ature  were 
pronouncing  the  condition  of  ungodly 
men,  and  as  if  the  heavens,  ‘  waxed  old 
as  garments,’  were  about  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  the  fervent  heat  of  the  elements, 
during  this  rehearsal  of  the  day  which  is 
to  come  as ‘a  thief  in  the  night.’ — Hea¬ 
ven  seems  to  be  in  fierce  conflict  with 
earth — man  the  sufferer — and  God  the 
avenger.  The  warrior  turns  pale — the 
j)riest  stands  appalled  at  his  altar — the 
despot  trembles  on  his  throne ;  even 
dumb  life,  sharing  the  perils  of  its  tyrant, 
is  stricken  with  fear — the  w.ar-horse  shakes 
under  its  rider — the  eagle  cowers  in  its 
cleft  of  rock — the  sea-bird  screams  in  its 
flight — and  universal  life  travails  with  one 
common  dread  of  the  great  arm  Avielding 
the  omnipotence  of  the  elements.” 

But  it  is  not  in  its  aerial  descent  that 
the  thunderbolt  is  most  dangerous  to  man. 
lie  c.an,  to  a  certain  degree,  protect  his 
dwelling  by  metallic  conductors  raised 
above  its  roof,  and  he  can  retreat  to 
places  of  safety  removed  from  all  elevated 
objects,  and  from  the  walls  of  his  apart¬ 
ment  that  terminate  pointedly  in  the  air. 
He  can  retire  into  a  hammock  suspended 
by  silk  strings  in  the  center  of  his  bed¬ 
room  ;  he  can  avoid  the  wires  and  the 
stations  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the 
])illars  and  supports  of  metallic  roofs,  .and 
of  iron  or  suspension  bridges.  If  he  is  a 
soldier,  he  c.an  throw  down  his  musket, 
or  his  Lance,  or  his  sword  ;  if  he  is  a  sports¬ 
man,  he  can  part  with  his  fowling-piece 
and  his  powder-flask  ;  if  ho  is  a  tr.aveler, 
he  can  throw  away  his  money,  and  the 
metallic  articles  in  his  pocket  or  about  his 
person;  and  if  he  is  a  husbandman,  he 
can  keep  himself  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  iron  implements  of  his  trade. 
If  he  is  a  railway  passenger,  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  fate.  To  the  other  dangers  of 
his  vocation,  he  has  added  a  new  one,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  w  hich  neither  theory 
nor  experience  has  taught  us.* 

Great  as  the  dangers  are  to  lifef  and 


*  The  necessity  of  conductors  to  railway  trains 
will  not  bo  acknowledged  till  some  gigantic  disaster 
becomes  our  instructor. 

f  Between  the  years  1835  and  1852  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  hundred  and  eight  jiersoim  were  killed 
by  lightning  in  hYance.  In  one  year,  when  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  103,  22  were  killed  in  June  and  19  in 
August.  The  greatest  number  of  persona  killed  by 


property  when  clouds  highly  charged  with 
opposite  electricities  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
man,  or  of  his  dwellings,  he  is  exposed  to 
others  of  an  electrical  origin  from  which  he 
has  neither  the  means  of  protection  or  of 
escape.  When  the  thunderbolt  ascends 
from  the  earth,  and  selects  him  as  his  vic¬ 
tim,  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  field,  he 
has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  its 
stroke.  The  existence  of  ascending  thun¬ 
derbolts  wixs  known  even  in  ancient  times, 
and  has  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  oc- 
curing  in  Etruria.  Modern  observershave 
described  them  as  rising  from  the  surface 
of  the  e.arth,  and  even  from  that  of  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  form  of  a  flame  several  feet 
high  ;  and  we  have  seen  them,  in  the 
form  of  forked  lightning,  shooting  u[)- 
w.ards  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  the 
west  of  the  Eildon  Hills.  Kichter  in¬ 
forms  us,  th.at  when  the  servants  of  the 
Bcnedictinesof  Fotigno  were  in  the  cellar 
pouring  wine  into  a  cask,  a  thunderbolt 
tilled  the  cellar  with  its  tires,  perforated 
the  bottom  of  the  cask  with  a  hole  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  broke  the  staves 
in  spite  of  the  iron  hoops  which  held  them 
together. 

A  very  interesting  example  of  an  as¬ 
cending  thunderbolt  was  communicated 
m.any  years  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  Williams.  In  a  thunder¬ 
storm  which  had  occurred  at  Worcester 
on  the  fourteenth  December,  1825,  this 
gentleman  .and  others  ob.served  the  light¬ 
ning  ascend  St.  Andrew’s  Church  and 
escape  into  the  clouds  from  a  point  half- 
w.ay  between  the  top  of  the  tower  and  the 
weather-cock,  tearing  oft*  at  that  point 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  stone.  In  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Williams  had  occasion 
to  study  the  effects  of  a  much  more  inter¬ 
esting,  though  fatal  thunderbolt.  On  a 
warm  and  sunny  morning  of  the  first  of 
July,  1826,  when  the  barometer  at  eight 
A.M.  was  at  30’27  inches,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  72°,  the  sky  was  clear ;  but 
about  ten  o’clock,  very  heavy  dense  clouds 
of  the  cumulus  form  began  to  gather,  and 
at  two  o’clock,  when  the  temperature  had 

a  single  stroke  is  about  8  or  9.  According  to  M. 
Boudin,  the  number  of  persons  annually  killed  by 
lightning  in  England  is  22,  in  Sweden  nearly  10,  and 
in  Belgium  3.  According  to  Meriam,  tlie  number 
is  50  in  the  United  States.  M.  Abbadie  informs  us 
that  2000  were  killed  in  Ethioisa  by  a  single  stroke 
of  lightning ;  and  M.  Boudin  has  remarked  “  that 
the  shepherd,  the  hunter,  and  the  horseman  are 
spared,  whilst  the  animals,  the  dogs,  and  the  horses 
are  struck.” 
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risen  to  82°,  it  thundered  hard  in  the 
soutli-west.  About  a  quarter  before  three 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the 
village  of  Great  IVIalvern,  about  seven 
miles  south-west  of  Worcester.  At  this 
time  “a party,  consisting  of  two  sons  and 
four  daughters  of  Mr.  llill,  of  Dymock, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  Miss  Woodgate, 
of  Hereford,  accompanied  by  two  servants, 
were  upon  the  hills  above  the  village ; 
and  observing  a  storm  gathering  round 
them,  with  heavy  thtmder,  they  retired  to 
take  some  refreshment  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  a  hut  situated  on  a  high 
ridge  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Sev¬ 
eral  huts  had  been  erected  on  the  hill  by 
the  Countess  of  Harcourt  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  company  frequenting 
Malvern,  and  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
shelter  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower.  These 
huts  were  small  circular  buildings,  built 
with  the  rough  fragments  of  granite  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  outside 
walls  being  whitewashed  with  lime,  and 
the  roofs  made  of  sheet-iron.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Miss  Klizabeth  Hill 
observeil,  when  she  entered  the  hut,  that 
she  felt  alarmed  lest  the  iron  roof  should 
attract  the  lightning.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  this  retreat,  and  were  about  to 
take  their  refreshment,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  on 
from  the  west ;  and  at  a  quarter  before 
three  p.m.  one  of  the  3Ir.  Hills,  who 
stood  at  the  entrance  which  fronted  the 
east,  saw  a  ball  of  fire,  which  seemed  to 
him  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  instantaneously  entered  the  hut,  forcing 
him  several  paces  forwards  from  the  door¬ 
way.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the 
shock,  he  found  his  sisters  on  the  floor  of 
the  hut,  fainting,  as  he  supposed,  from 
alarm.  He  instantly  sent  off  one  of  the 
party  who  had  escaped  injury  for  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  usual  means  of  recovery 
were  applied  by  a  medical  practitioner 
from  the  village.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hill  .and 
Miss  Woodgate  ap])eared  to  have  died 
instantly,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hill  and  the 
rest  of  the  part^  were  much  injured. 
The  explosion  which  followed  the  flash  of 
lightning  was  terrific,  and  alarmed  the  in- 
habit.ant3  of  the  village  below.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Williams  heard  of  the  accident, 
he  went  and  examined  the  hut.  He  found 
a  large  crack  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  which  passed  upwards  from  near 
the  ground  to  the  frame  of  a  small  w’in- 
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dow,  above  which  the  iron  roof  was  a 
little  indented.  The  fragments  of  stone, 
when  first  observed,  were  all  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  luit,  and  these  were 
readily  distinguished  from  other  loose 
stones,  owingto  the  lime-wash  which  coat¬ 
ed  the  exterior  surface.” 

The  established  fact,  that  currents  of 
electricity  a-^cend  from  the  earth  into  the 
atmos])here,  affords  an  explanation  of 
many  interesting  phenomena.  When  an 
electric  B)>ark  passes  from  a  ball  of  metal, 
it  Carrie®  off  with  it  a  jiortion  of  the 
metal  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision, 
and  the  visible  spark  is  produced  by  the 
combustion  or  incandescence  of  this  me¬ 
tallic  vapor,  having  different  colors  when 
the  spark  is  taken  from  different  metals. 
In  proof  of  this  remarkable  fact  M.  Fusi- 
iiicri  received  a  strong  spark  from  a  ball 
of  gold  upon  a  plate  of  polished  silver. 
The  gold  formed  a  series  of  colored  rings 
upon  the  silver  plate  ;  and  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  the  particles  of  gold 
actually  passed  through  a  thin  lamina  of 
silver  placed  between  the  gold  ball  and 
the  silver  jilato.  In  studying  the  locali¬ 
ties  where  lightning  had  struck  trees,  or 
stone  walls,  or  iron,  or  wood,  Fusinieri 
invariably  found  traces  of  iron,  sulphur, 
and  carbon,  which  must  h.ave  existed  in 
the  higher  atmosphere,  and  have  been 
carried  down  to  the  place  upon  which  the 
lightning  fell.  Those  substances  must, 
doubtless,  have  been  carried  up  into  the 
atmos})hcre  in  a  state  of  extreme  subdi¬ 
vision  by  the  electric  currents  which  as¬ 
cend  from  metalliferous  mountains. 
Hence  we  have  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  meteoric  stones,  whose  ele¬ 
ments,  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  art- 
fused  bythe  lightning  which  traverses  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  lightning  fall.>< 
upon  a  haystack,  perforates  it  as  with  a 
red-hot  bolt  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  perforation, 
where  the  electric  fluid  entered  the 
ground,  a  vitreous  mass  formed  by  the  fu¬ 
sion  of  the  silex  which  existed  in  the 
bay.* 

W e  have  already  seen  that  electricity 
is  produced  in  women  by  the  combing  of 
their  hair,  and  in  men  by  the  removal  of 
different  parts  of  their  dress.  In  pulling  ofl' 


*  This  effect  was  produced  in  a  bay-stack  which 
was  struck  with  lightning  in  the  pariah  of  Dun,  near 
Montrose.  The  vitreous  product  was  for  some  time 
in  our  possession,  and  is  now  in  one  of  our  public 
museuma. 
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black  silk  stockings  Mr.  Syminer  observed  ] 
some  remarkable  phenomena.  When  a 
black  silk  stocking,  worn  on  the  same  leg 
above  a  worsted  one,  wa.s  separated  from  it 
by  drawing  the  one  out  of  the  other,  they 
were  more  or  loss  inflated,  and  exhibited 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrified 
bodies ;  but  no  electricity  was  produced 
wben  the  silk  stocking  was  white.  Two 
black  or  two  white  silk  stockings,  put  on 
the  same  leg  and  taken  off,  gave  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  being  electrified  ;  but  when  a  black 
and  a  white  stocking  were  )>ut  on  the  same 
leg,  and  taken  off  at  the  end  often  minutes, 
they  were  inflated  to  such  a  degree  when 
separated,  that  each  of  them  8how’e<l 
entire  «hapc  of  the  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  they  rushed  together, 
becoming  as  flat  as  so  m.any  folds  of  silk 
when  they  are  joined.  The  stockings  of 
the  same  color  rejMjl  one  another,  ami 
those  of  the  opposite  color  attract  one 
another ;  so  that  when  held  near  each 
other  they  became  amusingly  agitated, 
e.ach  stocking  catching  at  the  one  of  an 
opposite  color.  Having  thrown  one  of 
these  electrified  stockings  out  of  his  hand, 
he  fouml  it  sticking  to  the  pa]H>r-hanging 
of  the  room,  where  it  often  remained  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  whole  hour  ! 

Altliongh  the  human  body  exhibits  elec¬ 
tricity  when  condensed  and  receive*!  by 
an  electroscope,  being  generally  speaking 
vitreous  or  jiositive,  yet,  :us  there  Jire  no 
electrical  organs  in  man,  the  electricity 
wa.s  supposed  to  arise,  as  it  does,  either 
from  slight  friction  of  his  clothes,  or,  when 
he  is  naked,  from  some  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  changes  of  a  chemical  or  a  physical 
kind ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  as  we  shall 
esently  see,  that  electrical  currents  do 
preexist  in  the  human  body,  and  probably 
in  all  animals  whatever. 

This  important  discovery  was  made  in 
the  year  1789  by  M.  Galvani,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Bologna.  When  a  number 
of  skinned  frogs,  prepared  for  cooking, 
were  lying  upon  a  table,  one  of  Galvani’s 
pupils  was  making  experiments  with  an 
electrical  machine  in  the  immmediate 
neighborhood  of  the  table.  Taking  up  a 
dissecting-hnife,  he  happened  to  touch  the 
nerve  of  the  leg  of  one  of  the  frogs,  when 
to  his  great  surprise,  the  leg  was  strongly 
convulsed.  Madame  Galvani,  who  was 
resent,  communicated  the  fact  to  her 
usband,  who  lost  no  time  in  repeating 
and  varying  the  experiment.  The  convul¬ 
sions  invariably  took  place  when  a  spark 


was  taken  from  the  prime  conductor,  and 
the  nerve  touched  with  the  blade  of  the 
knife.  Galvani  found,  in  short,  that  a  frog 
is  violently  convulsed  when  one  of  its 
nerves,  exposed  by  dissection,  is  touched 
with  one  metal  such  ns  zinc,  and  its  mus¬ 
cles  with  another  such  as  copper ;  the  tw’o 
metals  touching  one  another  in  one  or 
more  jioints  of  their  surface.  This  re¬ 
markable  experiment  excited  general  no¬ 
tice,  and  particularly  attractecl  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  M.  Volta,  Professor  of  Physics 
:U  Pavia.  Interjireting  erroneously  the 
great  experiment  of  his  countryman,  he 
attributed  the  electrical  action  to  the  two 
heterogeneous  substances  —  two  metals 
which  united  the  muscles  and  the  nerves 
of  the  frog.  Galvani,  in  replying  to  this 
explanation,  showed  that  the  convulsions 
were  produced  by  two  homogeneous  sub¬ 
stances.  Volta,  in  explaining  this  new 
experiment,  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
slightest  difterenoe  in  the  homogeneity  of 
the  two  subst.ances,  or  of  the  arc,  as  it  Is 
called,  occasioned  the  electricity  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  Galvani  and  his  nephew  Aldini 
refuted  this  explanation,  by  showing  that 
the  convulsion  of  the  frog  could  bo  pro¬ 
duced  by  perfectly  homoyemout  metallic 
arcs,  or  even  without  metals.  By  this  and 
other  cx{>erimcnts,  Galvani  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  an  animal  electricity,  the 
negative  portion  of  which  being  condensd 
in  the  interior  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
|K)aitive  at  its  surface,  imd  the  nerve  act¬ 
ing  as  a  conductor  lietween  the  coatings 
of  this  singular  species  of  a  Leyden  jar. 

In  extending  his  experimcnt.s  to  warm¬ 
blooded  animals,  Galvini  proved  that  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  the  frog,  an  electrical 
current  passed  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  limlw  towards  the  nerve.  The 
influence  of  Volta  and  his  followers  was, 
hoivever,  so  powerful,  that  their  denial  of 
the  existence  of  an  animal  electricity  long 
threw  a  doubt  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Galvani.  But,  in  the  face  of  this  influence, 
Humboldt,  by  a  series  of  accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  published  in  1707,  restored  to  the 
discoveries  of  Galvani  the  credit  w’hich 
they  so  well  merited;  and  in  1827  M. 
Nobili  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an 
electric  current  in  the  frog,  which  he 
named  the  current  proper  of  the  frog. 
These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  31.  Dubois  Re- 
mond  and  31.  Matteucci,  who  have  shown 
that  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  man  and 
other  animals  have  a  natural  electric  state 
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proper  to  themselves,  and  that  it  is  “  by  a  | 
modification  of  its  natural  electric  state 
that  a  nerve  acts  when,  by  virtue  of  an 
excitation  arising  from  the  brain,  or  from  | 
the  muscle,  or  from  an  exterior  cause,  it  ' 
produces  motion  or  sensation.”  1 

M.  Dubois  llemond  has  established  the 
existence  of  electric  currents  in  the  human 
body  by  means  of  a  very  sensitive  gal- 
vanoscope,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  3^^ 
miles  long.  When  two  basins  containing 
salt  and  water  (brine)  are  connected  by 
wires  with  this  instrument  to  wires  termi- 
ating  in  platina  plates,  and  a  strong  person 
dips  each  hand  in  a  basin,  and  forcibly  con¬ 
tracts  all  the  muscles  of  one  of  his  arms, 
the  needle  of  the  galvanosc(U)e  will  move 
through  a  space  of  30®.  The  greatest 
deviation  of  the  needle  is  produced  by  the 
strongest  person ;  but  sometimes,  as  in 
the  experiments  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  saw  performed  by  M.  Dubois  lie- 
mond  himself  at  the  Uoyal  Institution,  no 
effect  is  produced  by  particular  individ¬ 
uals. 

In  this  instrument  the  feeble  electric 
current  generated  by  muscular  action  is 
magnified  by  the  coil  of  wire,  and  its 
amount  indicated  by  the  delicately  sus¬ 
pended  needle.  An  apparatus  of  a  more 
sensitive  kind  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Rutter  of  Brighton.  “  A  comparatively 
sm.all  quantity  of  wire  is  made  electro¬ 
magnetic  by  a  current  of  low  intensity, 
and  placed  within  the  range  of  the  curves 
of  a  powerful  magnet,  the  wire  disposes 
itself  accordingly.  In  one  case  the  helix  is 
stationary,  and  by  the  force  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  current  the  magnet  (needle)  is 
moved ;  in  the  other  the  magnet  is  a 
fixture,  and  the  helix  is  set  in  motion.” 
Mr.  Rutter  uses  pure  water  in  place  of 
brine,  and  he  has  found  that  children  of 
both  sexes  can  deflect  the  needle  with  as 
much  force  as  adults. 

From  these  and  various  other  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  higher  animals,  and  probably  those  of 
all  ranks,  are  continually  developing  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  are  therefore  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  though  they  have  not  the  power 
of  giving  electrical  shocks.  The  quantity 
of  electricity,  however,  thus  obtained  is 
so  verv  small,  and  of  such  low  intensity, 
that  t)ie  idea  of  its  being  able  to  tuim 
tables,  or  make  pendulums  oscillate,  when 
touched  with  the  finger  or  held  in  the 
hand,  is  too  absurd  to  require  our  notice. 

But  though  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
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mals  can  not  convert  their  electricity  into 
any  useful  or  hostile  purpose,  yet  there 
are  a  few  fishes — fishes,  too,  without  scales 
— which  develop  electricity  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  and  of  such  strength,  as  to  benumb 
and  even  kill  their  enemies  in  the  sea. 
They  are  in  reality  electrical  machines, 
or  rather  electrical  apparatuses,  of  such 
power,  that  philosophers  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  them  not  only  shocks 
and  .  parks,  but  all  the  other  functions 
and  phenomena  which  are  possesseil  and 
exhibited  by  the  electricity  produfW  by 
friction  and  chemical  action.  Our  dis¬ 
tinguished  countryman  Professor  Simpson 
has  recently  directed  the  attention  of 
medical  men  to  the  application  of  electric 
fishes  as  a  remedial  agent  by  the  (ireek 
and  Roman  physicians;  and  his  eminent 
colleague,  Dr.  George  Wilson,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  paper,  showing  that 
the  electric  fishes  were  the  earliest  electric 
machines  employed  by  mankind,  .and  that 
their  existence  and  their  remedial  pro¬ 
perties  were  known  to  nations  at  a  much 
earlier  civilization  than  even  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  most  remarkable  and  best  of  these 
fishes  is  the  Torpedo — the  'SdpKr)  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Jiao'dd  of  the  Arabians,  {raad 
meaning  thumler,)  the  Ln  tremUe  of  the 
French,  and  the  cramp  fish  or  monb  fish 
of  the  English.  It  abounds  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Avas  known 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  electrical 
organs,  which  were  described  by  Loren- 
zini  so  early  as  1678,  are  double,  one 
being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cranium 
or  gills,  and  occu])ying  one  half  of  the 
fish,  filling  the  space  between  its  upper 
and  under  surface.  Each  organ  consists 
of  hexagonal  or  pentagonal  columns,  ex¬ 
tending  between  the  upper  and  under¬ 
surface  of  the  body,  and  varying  in  length 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  between  which  they  are  placed. 
Dr.  Hunter  found  the  number  of  columns 
in  one  fish  to  be  470  in  each  organ ;  but 
in  a  very  Large  one,  4^  feet  long  and  73 
lbs.  in  weight,  the  number  was  1182. 
The  number  of  partitions  or  diaphr.agins 
in  a  column  one  inch  long  wa.s  150.  These 
diaphragms  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  very  small  space,  0’000628  inch  wide, 
containing  a  clear  albuminous  fluid, 
(O-lOths  water,  and  1-lOth  albumen,)  and 
each  of  them,  according  to  Kolliker,  is 
formed  of  six  layers.  In  the  middle, 
according  to  the  same  author,  w**  Mituated 
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the  great  nervous  ramifications,  and  the 
blood-vessels  ;  then  come  on  both  sides  of 
the  partition  a  special  nervous  membrane, 
from  0‘0000726  of  an  inch  to  0‘00009075 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  the  true  termi-  ! 
nation  of  the  nerves  in  the  electric  organ.  I 

According  to  M.  de  la  Hive,  there  arc  ] 
— ^thc  torpedo  being  of  a  mean  size — in 
each  of  the  prisms  of  which  its  organ  is 
composed,  and  which  are  1  ^  inch  in  length,  i 
2000  diaphragms  or  partitions,  having  a 
superficial  area  of  O'OOO  to  0*00 12  of  an 
inch;  and  as  there  are  470  prisms  or  piles 
on  each  half  of  the  double  organ,  we  nave 
940  piles  of  2000  diaphragms  each.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experiments  of  Afatteucci, , 
each  cell  or  space  between  two  diaphragms  j 
in  tbc  elementary  organ — each  diaphragm 
being  positive  on  one  side  and  negative 
on  the  other,  and  each  prism  formed  by 
the  union  of  these  superimposed  element¬ 
ary  organs — is,  as  it  were,  a  Voltaic  pile, 
(having  two  poles  of  opposite  electricities 
at  its  extremities,)  Uie  charge  of  which 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells  of 
which  the  prism  itself  is  composed. 

When  Mr.  Walsh  held  a  large  .and 
powerful  torpedo  in  both  hands  by  its 
electric  organs,  and  after  plunging  it  a  I 
foot  under  water,  raised  it  suddenly  to  ■ 
the  same  hight  in  the  air,  he  received  a 
violent  shock  upon  bringing  down  the  ' 
surface  of  the  fish  to  touch  the  water  ;  but 
the  shock  was  still  more  violent  when  the 
same  surface  quitted  the  water  in  its 
ascent.  Shocks  were  also  felt  both  when 
the  fish  was  held  in  the  air.  and  in  the 
water.  When  the  finger  of  one  hand 
touched  the  iijiper  part  of  a  single  organ, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  the 
under  part,  the  shock  was  twice  as  severe 
as  when  it  passed  from  each  hand  through 
the  .arms. 

M.  Spallanzani  found  that  the  shocks 
were  strongest  when  the  fish  was  laid  on 
a  plate  of  glass,  and  when  the  animal  was 
dying ;  the  shocks  were  almost  continuous 
— 316  having  been  received  in  seven  mi¬ 
nutes,  or  one  in  every  1^  seconds.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  (iay  Lussac,  a  person  accustomed  to 
electiic  shocks  could  scarcely  bear  the 
shock  of  a  vigorous  torpedo  14  inches 
long ;  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  precedes  the  shock ;  a  shock  is 
given  when  a  single  finger  touches  a  sin¬ 
gle  surface  of  the  organ  ;  and  the  least 
injury  done  to  the  brain  of  the  fish  pre¬ 
vents  its  electrical  discharge. 
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Father  Linari  was  the  first  person  who 
obtained  an  electric  spark  from  the  tor¬ 
pedo.  He  also  decomposed  nitrate  of 
silver  with  it ;  and  he  .and  Dr.  Davy  and 
Matteucci  magnetized  steel  needles  with 
its  eletricity. 

When  a  torpedo  is  dead,  or  apparently 
dead,  so  that  its  gills  no  longer  move,  and 
it  no  longer  gives  discharges  M'hen  it  is 
irritated  by  wounding  or  squeezing,  we 
may,  by  touching  the  fourth  or  electric 
lobe  of  the  brain,  obtain  more  powerful 
shocks  than  the  animal  gave  when  alive. 
N o  discharge  is  obtained  by  touching  any 
other  p.art  of  the  brain.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  touching  of  the  electric  lol>e 
ceases  to  give  any  discharge.  Upon 
wounding  it,  however,  some  discharges 
are  still  obtained,  when  its  electrical 
agency  is  forever  destroyed.  When  the 
torpedo  is  irritated  so  as  to  give  a  shock, 
the  .action  which  produces  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  nerves  at  the  point  of 
I  irrit.atiou  to  the  brain,  .and  from  thence  to 
!  the  electric  lobe  and  to  the  nerves  of  tho 
j  organ.* 

In  using  the  torpedo  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses,  it  was  applied  alive  to  the  aching 
part  of  the  head,  and  left  upon  it  till  it 
w.as  completely  benumbed.  In  order  to 
cure  gout,  the  patient  was  ordered  “  to 
stand  upon  a  live  black  torpedo,  on  a 
moist  shore  which  has  been  washed  by 
the  sea,  till  torpor  is  felt  through  the  feet 
up  to  the  knee.”  In  order  to  cure  fever, 
the  Abyssinians  strap  a  patient  to  a  table, 
and  apply  the  fish  successively  over  every 
organ  of  the  body — an  operation  which  is 
said  to  be  very  painful  and  successful. 

The  Gymnotus  dectrictis,  or  the  Suri¬ 
nam  electric  eel,  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  electric  fishes.  It  is  commonly 
about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  feet ;  but  some  are  said  to  have 
[  been  found  in  the  Surinam  rivers  whose 
[  shock  proved  instantly  fatal.  It  is  a  long 
‘  and  flexible  fish,  of  a  greenish-gray  color 
i  resembling  a  serpent.  It  lives  in  fresh 
j  w.ater,  and  not  like  the  torpedo  in  sea- 
water,  inhabiting  in  South-America  the 
!  Orinoco,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Meta,  and 
also  their  tribut.aries,  and  even  small  basing 
of  stagn.ant  water..  In  a  gymnotus  of 
1  average  length,  or  .about  thirty-one  inches. 


*  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  electric  organ  of  the  torpedo  will  be 
found  in  M.  De  La  Rive’s  3d  volume,  part  vi.  chap 
i.  p.  62,  and  Appendix,  p.  777. 
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the  electric  organ  is  about  twenty-five 
inches  long,  and  the  number  of  electric 
diaphragms  about  four  thousaud.  The 
number  of  prisms  or  prismatic  canals  on 
each  side  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
forty-eight,  or  ninety-six  in  all — each  of 
these  ninety-six  piles  contiuning  four  thou¬ 
sand  diaphragms!  Though  the  number 
of  diaphragms  in  the  gyranotus  is  less  than 
in  the  torpedo,  yet  their  surface  is  much 
greater  in  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
0*075  square  inch  to  0'0105.  Each  dia¬ 
phragm  of  the  gymnotus  consists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pacini,  of  two  separate  solid  parts, 
one  cellular  and  the  other  formed  of  fib¬ 
rils.  There  are  two  kinds — one  between 
the  cellular  part  and  the  plate  of  fibrils, 
and  the  other  between  two  adjacent  dia¬ 
phragms. 

Dr.  Faraday  made  some  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  gymnotus,  which  w'as 
caught  in  March,  1838,  but  did  not  feed 
till  the  nineteenth  of  October,  when  it 
killed  and  ate  four  small  fish.  It  after¬ 
wards  ate  one  gudgeon,  carp,  or  perch 
daily.  The  shock  was  most  pow’erful 
when  one  hand  was  placed  on  the  body 
near  the  head,  and  the  other  near  the 
tail ;  positive  electricity  being  accumula¬ 
ted  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
negative  electricity  in  its  jiosterior  part. 
M.  Fahlberg  first  obtained  an  electric 
spark  from  the  gymnoUis;  Dr.  Faraday 
obtained  from  it  chemical  decomposition, 
and  the  evolution  of  heat.  He  also  mag¬ 
netized  needles  by  it ;  and  M.  Schoenbein 
produced  from  the  same  fish  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  gold,  by  causing  two  gold  leaves 
to  communicate  respectively  with  its  head 
and  tail.  This  fish  gave  jK)werful  shocks 
as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  concluded,  from  his  ex¬ 
periments,  that  an  average  discharge  from 
It  was  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a  battery 
of  fifteen  Leyden  jars,  containing  three 
tliousand  five  hundred  square  inches  of 
glass  coated  on  both  sides,  and  charged  to 
its  highest  degree.  The  shocks  of  the 
gymnotus  are  equally  strong  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  the  fish  is  touched, 
though  it  is  most  disposed  to  give  them 
when  the  pectoral  fins,  the  electrical 
organ,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  or  the  gills  are 
pinched.  Having  rashly  placed  both  his 
feet  on  a  fresh  gymnotus,  Humboldt  re¬ 
ceived  a  more  severe  shock  than  he  ever 
got  from  a  Iicyden  jar,  leaving  a  violent 
pain  in  his  knees  and  almost  in  every  joint 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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In  Dutch  Guiana  the  gymnoti  were  for¬ 
merly  employed  to  cure  paralytic  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  when  one  was  sent  from  Suri¬ 
nam  to  Stockholm,  persons  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  came  to  touch  it,  in  the  hopes 
of  being  cured. 

The  method  of  fishing  the  gymnoti  in 
South- America  by  means  of  wild  horses, 
as  described  by  Humboldt,  who  saw  it 
practiced  in  a  i)ool  of  muddy  water  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fir  trees,  can  not  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  the  reader.  “  About  thirty  wild 
horses  having  been  forced  into  the  pool, 
the  noise  caused  by  the  horses’  hoofs 
brings  out  the  fish,  and  excite  them  to  the 
combat.  These  livid  eels,  like  large  ser¬ 
pents,  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the 
horses  and  mules,  who  try  to  run  to  the 
bank  of  the  j>ool,  but  are  prevented  by 
the  Indians ;  some  of  whom  on  the  bank, 
and  others  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  stretching  over  the  pool,  are  armed 
with  harpoons  and  long  reeds.  liy  their 
wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds, 
they  keep  the  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
water ;  while  the  eels,  stunned  with  the 
noise,  defend  themselves  by  repeated  dis¬ 
charges  of  their  electric  batteries,  pressing 
themselves  against  the  bellies  of  the 
horses,  and  attacking  at  once  the  heart, 
the  intestines,  and  the  cmliac  plexus  of 
the  abdominal  nerves.  Some  of  the 
horses  sink  beneath  these  invisible  shocks, 
and,  stunned  by  their  force  and  frequency, 
disappear  under  the  water ;  while  others, 
panting  with  mane  erect  and  haggard  eyes 
expressing  anguish,  rouse  thetnselves,  and 
try  to  escape  from  the  raging  storm.  The 
Indians  drive  them  back  into  the  contest ; 
but  a  few  of  them  succeed  in  reaching  the 
shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretching  themselves  on  the  sand,  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue,  and  benumbed  by 
the  electric  shocks  of  their  enemies. 
Stunned  by  the  shocks  which  they  receive, 
some  of  the  horses  were  drowned  from 
the  impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  other  horses  and  the 
eels.” 

There  are  other  four  electric  fishes ;  the 
Tilurus  electricHS,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  and  inhabiting  the  Senegal,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Nile  ;  the  Tetraodon  elec- 
tricus,  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  coral 
rocks  of  Johanna,  one  of  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands,  and  also  in  America ;  the  Trichiurus 
electricus,  found  in  the  Indian  seas;  and  the 
Melapterurus  beninensis,  recently  found 
in  the  river  Old  Calabar,  in  Africa.  This 
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jjsh  is  used,  as  Mr.  Murray  informs  us,  by 
the  natives  as  a  cure  foi*  their  sick  child¬ 
ren.  It  is  put  into  a  dish  containing  water, 
and  the  child  made  to  play  with  it ;  or  the 
child  is  put  into  a  tub  or  other  vessel  with 
water,  and  one  or  more  of  the  fish  put  in 
beside  it.  The  children  are  also  made  to 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fishes  have  been.  It  is  also  the 
practice  to  dip  cither  the  hands  or  feet  of 
their  infants  in  a  basin  containing  one  of 
the  fishes,  in  order  to  give  them  a  shock. 


which  they  believe  strengthens  the  child, 
who  squ.alls  and  struggles  under  the  oper¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  h.ad  been  sta¬ 
tioned  several  years  at  the  Creek  Town 
Mission,  gave  to  a  tamo  heron,  who  had 
never  fished  for  itself,  some  live  fish, 
among  which  was  a  small  malopterurus. 
The  bird  had  no  sooner  swallowed  it  than 
it  gave  a  great  scream,  and  was  thrown 
violently  backwards.  It  soon  recovered, 
but  would  never  afterwards  touch  a  ma- 
lepterurus.* 


(to  be  ooxtixcbo.) 


From  the  Eeleetle  Keriew. 

ELOQUENCE  AND  POWER  OF’  DR.  THOMAS  GUTHRIE. 


Whev  the  sight-seer  from  the  south 
has  sptmt  his  six  days  in  Edinburgh — vis¬ 
iting  Holy  rood  and  the  C.astlc,  excavating 
antiquities  in  the  Caiiongate,  making  cx- 
cusions  to  Hawthornden  and  Roslyn 
Chapel — he  is  advised,  if  he  wishes  to  sec 
and  hear  every  thing  worth  seeing  and 
hearing  in  the  “  Great  Metropolis  of  the 
North,”  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  Dr. 
Guthrie  on  the  seventh.  Without  par¬ 
ticularly  striving  to  become  so.  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  one  of  the  “  lions”  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  lie  is  a  “  sight,”  like  the  Parlia¬ 
ment-house,  or  the  Rizzio-room.  The 
tourist  who  has  passed  through  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  who  has  not  heard  Guthrie, 
has  departed  without  the  full  impression 
of  the  city.  There  are  pieces  of  ordnance, 
light  and  heavy,  peering  down  from  the 
castle  batteries,  there  are ‘a  few  at  Holy- 
rood,  twenty  or  so  at  Leith  fort ;  but 
amid  all  these  muniments  of  w.ar,  the 
stranger  cares  only  to  behold  Mons  Meg. 
In  like  wise  there  are  many  distinguished 
and  able  clergymen  in  the  city :  Dr. 

•  Mr.  A.  Murrav  on  Electric  Fishes.  Ed.  Ph.  Jour. 
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Candlish,  with  his  fiery  logic  and  impetu¬ 
ous  eloquence,  and  wonderful  ability  to 
manage  affairs  and  men  ;  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
who  Las  gathered  together  perhaps  the 
most  intellectual  congregation  in  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Alexander,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches  ;  but  these  are  disregarded 
by  the  stranger;  the  Southerns. desire  to 
hear  Guthrie.  His  church  is  always 
crowded.  Eager  listeners  are  always 
standing  in  the  passages,  and  if  acoroneted 
carriage  happens  to  be  in  the  city,  it  is 
sure  on  Sundays  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Luckenbooths.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  Edinburgh  man  so  well  known.  The 
very  children  know  him  when  he  passes  in 
the  streets.  The  diseased  and  the  dying 
in  the  Cowgate  and  St.  Mary’s  Wynd 
know  him  better,  and  honor  him  more- 
than  even  his  titled  friends.  No  man  ever 
indulged  more  in  the  luxury  of  doing 
good.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  has  at 
present  no  fellow.  The  faults  of  his  style 
are  original  like  the  virtues.  He  is  the 
last  representative  of  the  Edward  Irvings 
and  the  Chalmerses  of  old. 

Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  pulpit  is  wonderful' 
to  eye  as  well  as  to  car.  He  is  tall,  with 
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a  face  quite  peculiar — a  face  that  attracts, 
you  can  not  tell  why  ;  full  of  earnestness, 
as  you  look  upon  it,  every  feature  eloquent 
with  the  message  he  is  delivering,  yet 
withal  full  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity ; 
the  face  of  a  man  who  could  be  consulted 
with  advantage  on  the  matters  of  this  | 
world,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  next ;  | 
and  beneath  .all  that,  you  can  trace  a  fund  j 
of  kindliest  humor,  flashes  of  which  escape  ; 
inadvertently  now'  and  then,  and  disport  i 
themselve.s  amid  the  solemnities  of  his  ' 
theme,  strangely  hightening  the  effect,  i 
Than  his  action  and  elocution,  nothing  | 
could  be  more  monotonous.  He  sways  j 
backwards  and  forw'ards  in  his  pulpit,  he 
speaks  in  an  undulating  sing-song,  not 
■without  a  certain  melody  and  rude  j 
rhythmic  cadence  of  its  ow'ii ;  and  while 
you  sit  puzzled  with  his  peculiarities,  and 
inwardly  asking  yourself  if  this  is  the 
orator  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much, 
there  is  suddenly  a  strange  excitation  on 
the  speaker,  his  arm  w'aves,  his  eye  fla.shes, 
his  voice  rises  clear  up  out  of  its  usual 
level,  and  a  startling  thought  or  illustra¬ 
tion  hurries  your  blood  like  a  trumpet’s 
clang.  Dr.  Guthrie  does  not  argue  save 
through  images.  lie  does  not  throw  out  j 
new'  thoughts,  but  he  illustrates  and  en- 1 
forces  old  ones.  He  reads  his  Bible  with  J 
a  marvelously  vivifying  glance ;  and  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  little  points  of  narration,  i 
which  his  hearer  has  been  accustomed  to  ^ 
pass  over  w'ith  indifference,  or  accept  as . 
matters  of  course,  are  to  him  of  the  pro- 1 
foundest  significance.  His  illustrations,  | 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  histories,  i 
are  remarkable  for  freshness  and  life.  He 
speaks  of  the  bulrushes  bending  over  the 
ark  of  Moses,  as  if  he  had  beheld  the 
scene  yesterday.  He  sees  David  sling 
down  the  boaster  of  Gath,  and  in  the  j 
silence  of  the  tw’o  armies  he  hears  Goliath  | 
fall  like  a  tow'er.  Professor  Blackie  has  I 
called  him  a  “  preaching  Homer.”  After  | 
sermon  in  the  evening  you  feel  yourself  j 
a  better  man  ;  your  aspirations  are  quick- ; 
ened,  your  desires  after  goodness  stimulat- ' 
ed,  although  yon  can  not,  on  examination,  | 
find  that  you  have  been  taught  any  thing, 
that  a  single  new  thought  has  been  received 
into  your  mind,  or  that  an  oppressive 
doubt  has  been  dissipated.  You  find  that  | 
no  local  change  has  been  w'rought,  so  to  j 
speak ;  but  that  the  general  health  has 
b«en  improved  as  by  a  change  of  air.  | 
With  all  his  fame,  it  may  be  doubted ' 
whether  Dr.  Guthrie’s  greatest  triumphs  1 


have  been  won  in  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  he 
is  greater  on  the  platform.  He  is  really 
worth  seeing  and  hearing  there.  He  rises 
and  begins  to  speak  in  an  uncertain  and 
listless  manner,  having  ai){)arently  given 
the  subject  no  previous  consideration. 
The  tall  swaying  figure  seems  ill  at  ea.*e  ; 
the  words  pause  on  the  tongue.  He 
seems  to  feel  speech-making  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  business.  The  road  clears  however 
before  him,  getting  less  stony  every  step. 
Then  the  eyes  kindle  in  the  shrewd 
swarthy  face  ;  a  telling  anecdote  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  audience  is  in  a  roar. 
When  he  gets  thoroughly  into  his  subject 
he  plays  w  ith  it  like  a  kitten  with  a  b.all 
of  w'orsted  ;  he  turns  it  round  and  round, 
surveys  it  from  every  point  of  view',  flashes 
light  upon  it  from  the  oddest  corners.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  his  audience.  He  sjieaks 
as  unreservedly  to  a  crowded  hall,  as  he 
would  to  himself  in  his  study  at  home 
with  the  door  shut.  He  lays  the  reins  on 
the  neck  of  his  humor,  and  away  it  carries 
him  to  a  triumphant  close,  through  many 
a  peal  of  laugliter,  through  many  a  shout 
I  of  delighted  applause.  He  sjieaks  nat¬ 
urally  and  without  effort,  and  he  shows 
that  eloquence  is  as  native  to  his  thoughts 
as  lofty  bearing  to  princes  of  the  blood  ; 
and  what  to  him  is  simple  kind-hearted¬ 
ness,  is  to  his  audience  the  finest  humor. 
He  only  thinks  of  ordinary  bread,  and  he 
feeds  the  multitude  on  manna.  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  eloquent  and  sjiirit-stirring  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  in  his  occasional  addresses 
he  is  equally  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring, 
and  displays  a  greater  variety  of  pow'ers, 
for  his  fun  breaks  out  “  forty  thousand 
strong his  genius  is  now  a  severe 
cherub,  and  now  a  rollicking  Puck.  In 
these  speeches  there  is  no  monotony,  no 
relentless  logical  method,  every  thing  is 
loose,  free,  and  unrestrained ;  thought 
and  feeling,  pathos  and  comedy.  Scripture 
illustration  and  curious  anecdote,  chase 
one  another  over  their  surfaces  like  belts 
of  green  and  purple  over  a  fi'esh-blown 
sea. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  warm¬ 
hearted  and  popular  clergyman  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of 
wliich  have  been  w’ell  received.  These 
have  carried  his  name  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land;  they  have  diffused 
amongst  the  reading  public  much  stirring 
exhortation,  much  excellent  advice,  and 
much  touching  appeal ;  and  they  have,  it 
is  understood,  being  highly  profitable  to 
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author  and  publisher  —  the  Gospel  in 
Jtkelciel,  being  labelled  “  Twentieth  thou¬ 
sand,”  and  the  Sorrows  of  the  Citp, 

“  Fitleenth  thousand  nothing  more  can 
be  added  to  the  list  of  their  merits.  They 
certainly  add  nothing  to  Dr.  Guthrie’s 
reputation  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Scotland 
generally.  To  those  who  have  heard  the 
doctor  preach,  these  printed  discourses 
must  appear  stale,  flat,  and  unprotita-  j 
ble  ;  their  present  effect  contrasting  with  j 
their  former  effect  when  published  by  i 
the  living  voice  pretty  much  as  a  glow¬ 
worm  in  your  hand  by  daylight  contrasts 
with  his  last  evening’s  splendor  in  the 
shadowy  grass.  The  discourses  should  be 
heard,  not  road.  They  are  of  a  kind  of 
composition  that  least  of  any  can  stand  I 
the  ordeal  of  print.  They  are  Ossianic, 
rhapsodical.  In  listening  to  Dr.  Guthrie, 
a  metaphor  dazzles  you  and  it  is  gone  ;  in 
his  book  you  inspect  it,  it  is  pinned  dowm 
for  you  like  a  butterfly  on  a  card,  and  you  j 
can  critically  finger  it  and  pick  holes  in  it.  I 
In  these  volumes  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
illustration  and  very  little  to  illustrate  ;  a 
very  small  army  but  a  most  valorous  noise 
of  drums.  The  illustration  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  idea  illustrated  that  the 
lion  depicted  on  the  outside  of  the  mena¬ 
gerie,  a  man  beneath  his  royal  foot,  a  horse  j 
flying  afar,  as  with  uplifted  head  and  j 
dishevelled  mane  he  is  engaged  in  send¬ 
ing  forth  his  tremendous  roar,  which  | 
makes  every  creature  of  the  Avilderness 
quake  with  fear,  bears  to  the  sleepy  and 
ignoble  brute  which,  when  you  enter,  you  | 
find  huddled  down  in  a  corner  of  his  cage, ' 
no  more  like  the  king  of  bea.sts  outside,  j 
which  is  supposed  to  be  his  counterfeit ' 
presentment,  “  than  I  to  Hercules.”  These  I 
illustrations,  too,  are  seldom  quick  .and  de-  j 
cisive,  brief  as  lightning  yet  revealing  the 
horizon — they  are  for  the  most  part  long  ! 
and  rolled  out ;  the  author  has  evidently  , 
labored  upon  them,  and  you  begin  to  sus-  j 
pect  that  the  illustration  does  not  exist  < 
for  the  thought,  but  the  thought  for  the  ' 
illustration — the  w'aiting-woman  does  not  | 
serve  the  queen,  the  queen  is  a  mere  ' 
append.age  of  the  waiting-woman.  This  is  . 
a  fault  which  may  escape  detection,  while  j 
the  many-colored  discourse  flashes  past,  | 
hightened  as  the  whole  charm  is,  by  the  i 
fascination  of  voice  and  gesture  ;  but  in  a 
book,  read  quietly  and  with  attention,  | 
where  you  can  return  on  a  sentence,  the 
“  murder  is  out.”  There  are  few  readers  j 
who  will  not  be  pained  with  the  Avant  of  | 


proportion  in  the  following  passage  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  his  last  volume,  Christ 
and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  :  - 

“  One  thing  is  often  set  against  another  in  the 
experience  of  the  Christian;  and  also  in  the 
every-day  procedure  of  the  providence  of  (lod. 
So  fared  it  with  Jacob  that  night  he  slept  in 
Hcthel.  A  stone  was  his  pillow,  and  the  cold, 
hard  ground  his  bed  ;  yet,  while  sleep  sealed  his 
eyelids,  he  had  God  himself  to  guard  his  low- 
laid  head,  and  dreams  such  as  seldom  bless  a 
couch  of  down.  A  ladder  rose  before  bim  in 
the  vision  of  the  night  It  rested  on  earth,  and 
reached  to  the  stars.  And  forming  a  highway  for 
a  multitude  of  angcl.s,  who  ascended  and  de¬ 
scended  in  two  dazzling  streams  of  light,  it 
stood  there  the  bright  sip;n  of  a  redemption 
which  has  restored  the  intercourse  between 
earth  and  heaven,  and  opened  a  path  for  our  re¬ 
turn  to  God. 

“  Now,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  of  which  that 
ladder  was  a  glorious  emblem,  may  be  traversed 
in  cither  of  these  two  ways.  In  studying  it, 
we  may  descend  by  the  steps  that  lead  from 
the  cause  to  the  consummation,  or,  taking  the 
opposite  course,  we  may  rise  from  the  consum¬ 
mation  to  the  cause.  So — as  a  matter  some¬ 
times  of  taste,  sometimes  of  judgment — men  do 
in  other  departments  of  study.  The  geographer, 
for  example,  may  follow  a  river,  from  the  lone 
mountain-tops  where  its  waters  spring,  down 
into  the  glen,  into  which,  eager  to  leave  sterility 
behind,  it  leaps  with  a  joyous  bound  ;  and  from 
thence,  after  resting  a  while  in  black,  deep, 
swirling  pool,  resumes  its  way,  here  spreading 
itself  out  in  glassy  lake,  or  there  winding  like  a 
silver  serpent  through  flowery  meadows  ;  until, 
forcing  a  passage  through  some  rocky  gorge,  it 
sweeps  out  into  the  plain,  to  pursue,  ’mid  shady 
woods  and  by  lordly  tower,  through  corn-flelds, 
by  smiling  villages  and  busy  towns,  a  course 
that,  like  the  life  of  man,  grows  calmer  as  it 
nears  its  end.  Or,  starting  up  from  the  sea- 
beach,  he  may  trace  the  river  upwards ;  till, 
pa.ssing  town  and  church,  tower  and  mill,  scat¬ 
tered  hamlet  and  solitary  shepherd’s  cot,  in 
some  mossy  well,  where  the  wild  deer  drink,  or 
mountain  rock  beneath  the  eagle’s  nest,  he  flnds 
the  place  of  its  birth.  The  botanist,  too,  who 
describes  a  tree,  may  begin  with  its  fruit ;  and 
from  this,  whether  husky  shell,  or  rugged  cone, 
or  clustering  berry,  he  may  pass  to  the  flower ; 
from  tliat  to  the  buds;  from  those  to  the 
branches ;  from  the  branches  to  the  stem ;  and 
from  the  stem  into  the  ground,  where  he  lays 
bare  the  wide-spread  roots,  on  which — as  states 
depend  upon  the  humbler  classes  for  power, 
wealth,  and  worth — the  tree  depends  both  for 
nourishment  and  support.  Or,  reversing  the 
plan,  with  equal  justice  to  his  subject,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  pupils,  he  may  begin  at  the  root 
and  end  with  the  fruit.” 

The  reader  will  notice  here  with  what 
au  amount  of  illustration  the  thought,  no- 
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wise  a  new  or  important  one,  has  been  gested  by  the  fear  that  the  extraordinary 
honored;  and  it  is  significant  of  Dr.  fascinations  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  style  of  illus- 
Guthrie’s  proclivity  to  this  kind  of  illus-  tration,  and  his  great  and  deserved  popu- 
trative  weakness,  that  after  tracing  the  larity,  are  likely  to  dazzle  and  mislead 
various  points  and  stages  in  the  march  of  some  of  our  younger  preachers.  We 
a  river  from  mountain  source  to  salt  sea,  were  anxious  to  remind  those  who  have 
he,  traveling  from  sea  to  source,  is  at  the  been  intoxicated  by  their  admiration  of 
trouble  to  point  them  all  out  again,  and  his  splendid  excellences,  that  he  has  faults 
so  on  one  page  we  behold  two  long-drawn  almost  as  great,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
files  of  epithets,  like  strings  of  camels  in  less  splendid,  which  must  seriously  dimin- 
the  desert,  identical  in  appearance,  one  ish  his  real  power.  The  boundless  exu- 
holding  straight  for  the  east,  and  the  berance  of  imagery,  in  which  ve^  often 
other  mr  the  setting  sun.  the  thought  is  wholly  lost,  the  freejuent 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  masters  disparity  between  the  poverty  of  the  ideas 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  at  present  in  Scotland,  and  the  regal  magnificence  of  the  robes 
should  stand  apart,  wide  as  the  poles,  so  in  which  they  are  arrayed,  are  not  the 
far  as  mode  of  thought  and  expression  arc  only  blemishes  which  strike  us.  Very 
concerned.  You  shut  Dr.  Guthrie’s  vol-  often  there  is  no  real  and  deep  analogy 
urae  and  open  Mr.  Caird’s,  and  you  find  between  the  illustration  and  the  princi|)ic 
yourself  in  a  difterent  intellectual  climate,  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  resem- 
where  different  birds  fly  and  sing,  and  blance  is  merely  superficial  or  accidental ; 
where  flowers  of  another  hue  and  odor  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the 
bloom.  Dr.  Guthrie  paints  a  mile-long  last  volume,  the  illustrations  awaken  emu- 
panorama,  which,  slowly  moving  to  tions  which  are  singularly  out  of  harmony 
solemn  music,  unrolls  its  glory  of  moun-  with  the  emotions  .appropriate  to  the  sub- 
tain  forest  and  flashing  cascade.  Mr.  |  ject.  During  the  Indian  rebellion  Dr. 
Caird  paints  cabinet  pictures ;  he  leaves  Guthrie  could  not  forget  on  the  Sunday 
the  “  cold  and  splendor  of  the  hills,”  for  — who  indeed  could  ? — the  tales  of  hero- 
the  softer  graces  of  fat  pasture-hands  and  ism  and  of  horror  he  had  been  reading  in 
the  round  of  pastoral  duties  ;  his  pencil  the  week  ;  but  the  constant  recurrence  of 
has  gre-at  delicacy  and  touch,  and  if  the  allusions  to  the  diabolical  atrocities  of  our 
full  effect  does  not  startle  or  surprise,  it  foes,  the  courage  and  glory  of  our  country- 
soothes  and  satisfies.  Dr.  Guthrie  garbs  men  and  countrywomen,  produces  an  ex- 
his  ideas  in  foreign  costume.  In  his  sen-  citement  too  violent,  and  quite  incongru- 
tences,  instead  of  the  music  of  the  pasto-  ous  with  the  lofty  topics  about  which  our 
ral  pipe,  you  hear  the  clash  of  the  cymbals  hearts  ought  to  be  occupied.  The  Con¬ 
or  the  claugor  of  the  Alpine  horn.  Mr.  fusion  of  the  battle-field,  the  terrors  of  the 
Ciurd’g  thoughts  wear  the  ornament  of  a  siege,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of 
meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  they  are  untravel-  musketry,  are  unfavorable  to  jirofound 
od,  they  hear  the  tumult  and  are  still  in  and  devout  thinking.  When  the  tumultu- 
an  “  English  home  of  ancient  peace.”  In  ous  illustration  comes  to  a  close,  we  find 
a  word,  Dr.  Guthrie  is  a  bold,  lavish  ge-  ourselves  indisposed  toreturn  to  the  divine 
nius,  impatient  of  rule  or  restraint.  Mr.  thoughts  from  which  it  has  diverted  us. 
Caird  is  thoughtful,  chaste,  correct.  In  As  a  sufficient  set-off  against  all  we 
the  mind  of  the  latter  there  is,  perhaps,  have  been  constrained  to  say  in  disparage- 
a  certain  timidity,  a  kind  of  watcnfulness  ment  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  discourses,  we  may 
and  self-consciousness,  which  himler  the  note  their  abounding  life.  That^  after 
full  growth  and  expansion  of  his  powers,  all,  is  the  great  thing.  In  this  book  you 
His  ^ok  reminds  one  of  a  budding  tree  come  in  contact  with  a  living,  genial  soul 
in  March,  the  “  glad  green”  stauds  on  — the  spirit  that  moves  and  breathes  in 
the  black  boughs  in  timid  buds  as  if  afraid  these  pages,  is  one  “  finely-touched”  to 
of  frosts  and  snows,  and  it  will  take  many  hear  “  the  low,  sad  music  of  humanity,” 
a  sunny  noon  to  woo  them  forth.  Dr.  a  spirit  ready  to  pity  the  afflicted,  to  com- 
Guthrie  has  rushed  out  into  exuberant  fort  those  who  have  no  comforter ;  here 
foliage,  a  foliage  so  dense  and  thick  that  is  charity,  brotherly  kindness,  love  of 
every  branch  is  lost ;  and  not  only  that,  souls.  And  the  exuberance  of  metaphor 
but  autumn  has  come  and  painted  the  which  we  have  felt  in  some  measure  coin- 
forest  monarch  in  his  thousand  colors.  pelled  to  condemn,  is  but  the  overflow  of 
What  we  have  written  has  been  sug-  the  same  fresh  strong  ebullient  spirit ;  the 
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warm  colors  that  glow  upon  his  page 
are  but  counterparts  of  the  warm  feelings 
that  glow  within  his  heart ;  the  charity 
that  urged  the  “  plea  for  the  ragged 
schools,”  that  spends  itself  in  good  deeds 
in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  by  the  beds 
of  the  dying,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
imaginative  emotion  that  preserves  in  his 
mind  the  scarlet  of  the  sunset,  the  silence 
of  the  moor  with  its  circle  of  Druid  stone,  I 
and  the  great  sea-billow's  breaking  on  the  ' 
scooped  and  hollowed  northern  shore. 
Criticism  shrinks  ashamed  from  such  a  j 
man.  Heat  the  critical  furnace  ever  so 
hot,  his  w'orks  will  remain  uninjured, 
without  the  smell  of  fire  upon  them  ;  for  | 
Ur.  Guthrie  appeals  to  another  public  from  | 
that  which  is  heard  in  new’spapers  and  re-  | 
view’s,  he  conforms  to  other  laws  than 
those  of  human  aesthetics. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  vividness 
with  which  Dr.  Guthrie  conceives  and 
presents  to  the  reader  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  history  with  which  we  are  most  fa¬ 
miliar.  Here  are  two  illustrations  of  his 
power ;  .and  as  our  readers  gaze  on  the 
visions  which  the  magician  has  called  up, 
we  fear  that  all  our  sober  criticism  will  he 
forgotten : 

“  Ancient  Egypt,  however,  supplies  perhaps 
tlie  best  illustration  of  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  a  state  of  darkness  and  a  state 
of  indolence.  God  said  to  Moses ;  ‘  Stretch  out 
thine  hand  toward  heaven,  tliat  there  may  be 
darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  darkness 
which  may  be  felt  And  Moses  stretched  forth 
his  hand  toward  heaven  ;  and  there  was  a  thick 
darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days.’ 
And  how’  passed  these  days  of  darkness  ?  They 
neither  bought  nor  sold ;  they  neither  married 
nor  buried ;  they  neither  ro^ed  a  cradle  nor 
embalmed  a  corpse.  No  hammer  rang ;  no 
merry  wheel  went  round ;  no  fire  burned  at  the 
brick-kiln  ;  no  wonuin  sang  *  behind  the  mill 
no  busy  tread  sounded  on  the  pavement,  nor 
cheerful  dash  of  oar  upon  the  water.  An  aw¬ 
ful  silence  reigned  throughout  the  land.  As  if 
every  house  bad  been  in  a  moment  changed 


into  a  tomb,  and  each  living  man  into  a  mum- 
I  miod  corpse,  they  sat  motionless — the  king  on 
his  weary  throne,  the  peasant  in  the  field,  tho 
weaver  at  his  loom,  tho  prisoner  in  his  dungeon. 
As  in  the  story  of  some  old  romance,  where  a 
bold  knight,  going  in  quest  of  adventures, 
sounds  his  horn  at  the  castle-gate,  and,  getting 
no  response,  enters  to  find  the  king,  courtiers, 
servants,  horses,  all  turned  into  stone — they  sat, 
spell-bound,  where  the  darkness  seized  them. 

‘  They  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any 
from  his  place  for  three  days.’ 

“  But  if  we  would  see  spiritual  darkness  re¬ 
presented  on  a  scale  in  any  de^ce  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  multitude  of  its  victims,  and  with 
its  destructive  power,  let  us  turn  to  the  host  of 
.Midian.  The  memorable  night  has  come  when, 
animated  by  a  divine  courage,  Gideon  leads  his 
three  hundrcnl  to  the  bold  assault.  Silently  he 
plants  them  around  the  enemy’s  lines,  waiting 
till  song  and  revel  have  died  away,  and  that 
mighty  host  lies  buried  in  stillest  slumbers. 
Then,  one  trumpet  blows  loud  and  clear,  start¬ 
ling  the  wary  sentinel  on  his  round.  He  stops, 
he  listens ;  and,  ere  its  last  echoes  have  ceased, 
the  vrhole  air  is  torn  with  l>attle-notes.  Out  of 
the  darkness,  trumpet  replies  to  trumpet,  and 
the  blast  of  three  hundred,  blown  loud  and  long, 
wakens  the  deepest  sleeper — filling  the  car  of 
night  with  a  dreadful  din,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest  with  strange  and  sudden  fear.  Ere  they 
can  ask  what  mean,  whence  come,  these  sounds, 
a  sight  as  strange  blazes  up  through  the  murky 
night.  Three  hundred  torch-fires  pierce  the 
gloom,  and  advance  in  flaming  circle  on  the 
panic-stricken  camp.  Suddenly  extinguished, 
once  mure  all  is  dark.  Then  —as  if  the  dust  of 
the  wliirlwind,  or  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  had  turned  into  armed 
men,  ready  to  burst  on  that  uncircumcised  host 
— in  front,  on  their  rear,  on  either  flank,  rings 
the  Hebrews’  battle-cry:  ‘The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  I’  For  dear  life  the  Midian- 
ites  draw.  Mistaking  friend  for  foe,  they  bury 
their  swords  in  each  other’s  bosoms.  Wild 
with  terror,  stricken  mad  with  pain,  each  man 
seizes  his  fellow  by  the  beard,  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  mortal  wound.s.  And  so,  not  by  the 
arms  of  Gideon,  so  much  as  by  the  hand  of  the 
darkness,  was  skill  outwitted,  and  bravery  de¬ 
feated,  and  that  mighty  army  routed  and  slain. 
Such  is  the  power  of  darkne.ss !  Yet  what  is 
that  dying  bost  to  one  lost  soul  I” 
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M.  Capkfigue,  the  legitimist,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  graceful  apology  of  Madame  the 
Marquise  de  Pompjidour,  has  added  to 
his  literary,  if  not  his  philosophical  laurels, 
by  penning  the  memoirs  of  the  less  gifted, 
less  artistic,  and  less  tasteful,  but  still 
beautiful,  joyous,  kindly-hearted,  clever, 
and  fascinating  Du  Barry.  M.  Capefigue 
wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that, 
in  taking  up  subjects  of  so  delicate  a  cha¬ 
racter,  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be 
supposed  that  it  is  from  any  desire  on  his 
part  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the 
king’s  favorites.  These  evil  manners, 
these  derelictions  of  family  duty  have 
been  justly  chastised  bv  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  :  the  errors  of  the  flesh  have  been 
expiated  by  Uood.  But  the  influence  ex¬ 
ercised  by  these  ladies  on  political  events, 
on  arts,  letters,  and  tlie  social  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  remain  not  the 
less  worthy  of  study — not  the  less  inter¬ 
esting  to  be  appreciated  in  their  true 
light. 

Marie-J eanne de  V aubemier,  afterwards 
Madame  Du  Barry,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  but  honorable  couple  dwelling  in 
Lorraine,  a  district  which  had  only  been 
annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Vi¬ 
enna  of  1756.  So  straitened  were  her 
parents’  circumstances,  that  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  was  employed  under  the 
Farmer-General,  when  she  was  only  eight 
years  of  age,  obliged  the  mother  to  seek 
refuge  in  Paris,  where  she  took  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  des  Lions-SainUPaul,  not  far 
from  the  convent  of  the  Piepus.  They 
had  a  friend  in  the  metropolis  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Farmer-General,  M.  Billard  de 
Monceaux,  who  had  stood  sponsor  to 
Marie-Jeanne,  and  he  placed  his  god¬ 
daughter  in  the  convent  of  Saint- Aure, 
whilst  a  situation  was  found  for  the 
mother,  Madame  de  Vaubernier,  in  the 
house  of  Madame  de  Renage.  Marie- 
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Jeanne,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  al¬ 
ready  a  lively,  joyous,  captivating  child, 
coquette  in  her  dress,  and  proud  of  her 
long  light  hair,  that  fell  down  to  her  feet, 
of  her  eyes  so  neatly  cloven  beneath  pen¬ 
ciled  brows,  and  of  the  i>erfect  oval  of 
her  figure. 

Her  prospects  were,  however,  humble 
at  first.  On  leaving  the  convent  she  was 
apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  Madame  I.jibille, 
of  the  Rue  Saint-IIonore  under  the  name 
of  Lan^'on,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  de¬ 
rogatory  to  a  V aubemier  to  be  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Her  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  known  ns 
Father  Lange,  and  who  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  spiritual  director  to 
Madame  de  la  Garde,  (“  une  veuve  de 
haute  finance,”  as  Capefigue  amusingly 
designates  a  wealthy  widow,)  came  to 
Mademoiselle  Lan^'on’s  rescue,  and  got  her 
after  her  three  years’  apprenticeship  had 
ex))ircd,  a  situation  as  demoiselle  de  com- 
pagnie  in  the  house  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  opulent  lady,  l^nfortunately,  Ma¬ 
rie-Jeanne  was  so  fair  and  so  clever  that 
she  won  the  hearts  of  both  the  sons  of 
Madame  de  la  Garde,  and  the  spiritual 
director”  was  obliged  to  remove  her  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  the  ladies  De  la  V  erriere, 
who  received  a  great  deal  of  company  at 
their  Hotel  du  Roule,  now  the  park  of 
Monceaux. 

Among  the  frequenters  at  the  said  hotel 
was  one  Jean  de  Ceres,  Comte  du  Barry, 
the  eldest  son  of  an  old  family  said  to  be 
of  Scottish  origin,  and  descended  from 
the  Barri-mores,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Stuarts.  His  escutcheon  and  his 
motto,  or  cri  d’armes,  “  Bouttez  en  avant,” 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Charles  VII., 
who  had  taken  a  company  of  Scotchmen 
(since  incorporated  with  the  guards)  into 
his  service.  That  most  amusing  chroni¬ 
cler,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Senior,  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  traditional  descent  of 
the  Barrys  to  declare  that  Richelieu  pre¬ 
sented  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Van- 
dyck,  to  M.adame  du  Barry,  because  an 
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ancestor  of  her  husband’s,  one  Barry,  a  |  of  Marly,  La  Muette,  and  Choisy.  It  is 
n.age,  holds  the  horse,  but  in  reality  as  a  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  luxurious  old 
hint  to  the  king  that  he  must  either  break  I  monarch  did  not  ask  to  see  and  did  not 
with  his  p.arliament  or  go  like  the  Stuart  |  see  the  young  person  who  was  the  admir- 
to  the  scaffold.  The  sjvme  cruel  Alexan- !  ation  of  all.  But  M.  Capefigue  will  not 
der  says,  apropos  of  Je.anne-Marie  :  j  allow  that  GuilLaume  du  liarry  wedded  a 

“  M.  de  Uichelieu  invented  Madame  du  courtesan  in  order  to  give  his  name  to 
Barry  (it  is  only  Capefigue,  the  legitimist,  I  the  King’s  mistress.  Yet  certain  it  is, 
who  writes  Uu  liarry,)  a  young  and  ^  amidst  all  this  contradictory  scandal,  that 
pretty  ‘coquine’  of  sufficient  mediocrity  j  Marie-Jeanne  had  not  been  w’cdded  three 
not  to  obtain  any  j)erson.al  influence,  .and  j  months  before,  to  use  Capefigue’s  own 
yet  clever  enough  to  assist  others  in  ac-  j  words,  “  la  comtesse  ne  vint  habitcr  se- 
(juiring  it.  '  creteinent  les  cominuns  de  Vers.ailles.” 

“  MM.  d’Aiguillon  and  de  Uichelieu  did  Louis  XV.  liad  returned  for  a  brief  time 
the  honor  to  the  little  ‘grisette’  of  being  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
her  lovers  in  the  first  place ;  they  then  into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  even 
married  her  to  a  poor  gentleman  who  lent  i  if  his  own  habits  had  permitted  him  to 
her  his  name ;  and  she  was  then  after-  en  joy  the  pleasures  of  an  honorable  do- 
wards  made  a  present  of  to  Louis  XV.”  1  mesticity  lor  any  length  of  time,  the  in- 
Chroniclers  as  little  scrupulous  as  M.  trigues  of  courtiers  would  not  have  per- 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Senior,  have  associated  !  mitted  it.  Each  p.arty  sought  to  give  a 
the  first  intrigues  in  the  life  of  Jeanne- j  new  mistress  to  the  King,  in  order  by  that 
Marie  with  the  jieriod  of  her  apprentice-  [  means  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  The 
sliip  in  millinery ;  there  certainly  are  three  i  Duke  of  Choiseul  fixed  his  eyes  on  his 
long  ye.ars  to  account  for.  Others  have  j  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Graramont.  She 
made  her  the  mistress  of  Comte  de  Ceres,  j  was  still  handsome,  but  intellectual  and 
the  eldest  of  the  Du  Barrys,  before  she  |  haughty — the  very  spirit  of  the  Encyclo- 
wedded  the  youngest,  Comte  (Juillaume  piedists  feminized — the  last  person  for  the 
du  Barry,  on  the  first  of  October,  1768.  worn-out  Louis,  who  wanted,  above  all 
M.  Cajiefigue  gets  over  these  disagreeable  things,  “  delassement,”  not  philosophy, 
precedents  of  early  youth  by  strictly  con-  however  charmingly  dressed  up. 
fining  himself  to  that  which  is  document-  De  Choiseul’s  enemies,  Richelieu  and 
ary  or  can  be  proved  in  evidence.  Who,  i  D’Aiguillon,  found  something  more  tempt- 
he  iiKiuires,  opened  the  book  of  the  first  i  ing  than  the  beautiful  and  ennobled  phi- 
loves  of  the  young  workw'oraan — of  the  I  losojdier  Madame  de  Grammont.  The 
ijriteUe^  as  she  was  after  enviously  dcsig-  reputation  of  Marie-Jeanne,  let  M.  Cape- 
nated  at  court — to  the  scandalizing  pain-  j  Ague  say  what  ho  will,  had  spread  to  the 
phleteers  of  London  and  Holland?  And  '  furthest  extremities  of  France  before  Oc¬ 
as  to  the  presumed  liaison  with  Count  |  tober,  1768.  He  himself  gives  the  text 
Ceres,  he  dismisses  it  with  utter  contempt,  I  of  that  licentious  ballad,  entitled  “La 
as  one  of  those  base  calumniea  to  which  Bourbonnaise,”  which  w.as  sung  from  the 
all  women  suddenly  raised  to  a  great  po-  Pont-Neuf  to  the  remotest  provinces,  and 
sition  are  subjected.  Yet  does  he  after-  w'hich  M.  de  Choiseul  himself  condescend- 
wards  himself  speak  of  the  younger  ed  to  answer  in  the  light  verso  which  was 
brother  being  in  his  turn  smitten  with  the  acceptable  in  those  pagan  days,  and  in 
charms  of  the  captivating  Marie-.Ieaime,  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  decline 
just  .os  had  been  the  c:vse  with  the  brothers  and  fall  of  the  fair  and  famous  “  Bour- 
J^a  Garde,  thereby  admitting,  at  .all  events,  bonnaise.” 

that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  jNI.  do  Choiseul  was  wrong,  however, 
scandal.  Madame  du  Barry  was  destined  to  be- 

X’or  does  M.  Capefigue  attempt  to  deny  come  the  center  of  a  powerful  political 
that  the  King  had  seen  Marie-Jeanne  be-  movement.  The  hostility  of  the  two  par- 
fore  her  marriage.  Madame  do  Vauber-  ties  into  which  France  was  at  that  time 
nier  had  been  associated  by  Marshal  de  divided — the  parliamentary  and  Jansenist, 
Belle  Isle,  a  protector  of  that  good  lady’s,  conciliated  by  De  Choiseul ;  and  the  abso- 
in  certain  army  contracts,  the  benefices  lutist  and  Jesuitical,  upheld  by  De  Riche- 
of  W'hich  she  had  to  apply  for  at  Versailles,  lieu — came  to  a  collision  in  the  person  of 
Marie-Jeanne,  young,  pretty,  graceful,  and  a  king’s  mistress.  M.  de  Choiseul  was,  as 
lively,  had  been  spoken  of  at  the  suppers  we  have  before  seen,  if  not  the  nominee  of 
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Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  representa-  j 
tive  of  that  enlightened  lady’s  political  ] 
tendencies.  The  King  was,  on  the  con-  j 
trary,  all  for  royal  prerogatives.  Tlie  i 
new  Civorite  was  as  hostile  to  liberality  in  j 
parliament  or  church  as  was  the  King  him-  j 
self,  and  she  became,  from  the  moment  of  i 
her  elevation — if  not,  as  seems  more  likely  I 
the  case  before  she  was  introduced  to  the  j 
monarch — the  pivot  upon  Avhich  the  roy- 1 
alist  party  was  prepared  to  work  its  way  [ 
into  power.  ! 

M.  deChoiseul  had  recourse  to  lampoons  1 
and  satires  to  displace  the  enemy,  and 
these  failing,  he  did  not  even  reject  the 
more  odious  weapons  of  scandal  and 
calumny.  He  was  aided  and  abetted  in 
this  paper-warfare  by  the  wits  of  the  day, 
including  ladies  as  well  .as  gentlemen. 
Voltaire,  however,  carried  the  palm  by 
his  “Roi  Petaud,”  penned  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  M.  de  Choiseul :  ! 

“  n  vous  souvient  encor  de  cette  tour  de  Nesles, 
Mintiville,  Ljmail,  Rouxchdteau,  Pampodour; 
(Vintimiil-e,)  (Mailly,)  {C7i&teaurotix,)  {Pom¬ 
padour  ;) 

Dans  la  foule  enfin  de  peut-etro  cent  belles, 
Qu’il  honora  de  son  amour, 

Pour  distingucr  celle  qu’a  la  cour 
On  soutenait  n’avoir  Jamais,  et6  cruclle. 

La  bonne  pate  do  fcmelle, 

Combien  d’heureux  fit-elle  dans  scs  bras ! 
Qui  dans  Paris  no  connut  scs  appas  ? 

Du  laquais  au  marquis,  chacun  sc  souvient  ' 
d’elle.”  j 

M.  Capefigue,  however,  doubts  the  j 
authenticity  of  the  supposed  authorship. 
He  says  that  he  can  not  discover  in  the 
verses  cither  the  wit  or  the  airy  readiness 
and  smartness  of  Voltaire. 

When  Louis  XV.  took  Madame  du 
Barry  in  affection,  he  also  took  a  whole 
family  under  his  august  protection,  Comte 
Jean  du  Barry,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
was  a  clever,  shrewd,  w'orldly  ni.an.  He 
got  his  son  Adolphe  nominated  as  page, 
and  his  two  daughters,  Isabelle  and 
Fran^oise,  attached  to  the  person  of  Ma¬ 
dame  du  B.arry.  It  is  evident  that  no 
scruples  were  allowed  to  interfere  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  place  out  his  family.  As  to  Guil¬ 
laume  du  Barry,  the  husband  of  the  fa¬ 
vorite,  he  withdrew  to  Toulouse,  and, 
like  M.  d’Etioles,  the  hnsband  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  all  he  sought  for  was  ob¬ 
scurity.  The  younger  brother,  Comte 
d’Hargicourt,  inhabited  the  “hotel”  of 
Comte  Jean  du  Barry.  The  docile  King 
was  soon  taught  to  take  the  greatest  in¬ 


terest  in  the  welfare  of  this  family  grouped 
around  the  fortunes  of  3Iadame  du  Barry. 

The  difficulty  w’as  to  present  the  new 
favorite  at  court.  Louis  had  had  so  many 
presented,  and  now  the  last,  albeit  a 
Venus  Aphrodite  sprung  from  the  foam 
of  the  ocean,  .as  the  graceful  lyrists  who 
wrote  in  her  favor  expressed  it,  w’as,  from 
that  very  fact,  unpresentable  at  that  bril- 
li.ant  and  aristocratic  court.  It  required, 
in  the  first  place,  proofs  of  five  degrees  of 
nobility.  Comte  Jean  w’as  the  man  to 
find  them.  They  were  in  the  archives  of 
Xorth  Britain — ^the  Barrys  were  archers 
to  the  Black  Prince  !  This  difficulty  over, 
another  presented  itself.  This  was  to  find 
a  chaperon.  ll»e  Countess  de  Bearn  was 
induced  to  act  for  a  consideration.  But 
even  then  Louis  XV"^.  hesit.ated  .at  expos¬ 
ing  his  “  petites  faiblesses”  before  the 
W’hole  court.  Politics  did  what  perhaps 
love  might  have  hesitated  to  accomjdish. 
Richelieu’s  party  were  determined  to 
overthrow  Choiscul’s:  they  represented 
Madame  du  Barry  at  court  as  the  great 
enemy  to  the  parliamentarians  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  thus  paved  the  way  to  her 
favor.able  reception,  whilst  they  under¬ 
mined  the  power  of  the  existing  ministry. 

The  presentation  took  place  on  the 
twenty-first  August,  1 770.  The  Choiseul 
p.arty  defeated,  still  anticip.ated  a  triumph 
m  the  awkwardness  of  the  fair  Bourbon- 
naise,  “  la  servante  de  Blaise,”  but  they 
were  destined  to  bo  disappointed.  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry  was  exquisite  in  youth, 
beauty,  and  dress.  Never  did  more  bril- 
li.ant  beauty  present  itself  with  greater 
grace  and  dignity. 

“  The  King  had  sent  her  a  magnificent  set  of 
diamonds:' nothing  could  have  better  suited  the 
Countess  than  these  diamond.s  on  the  neck  and 
hair  falling  down  like  fairy  cascades  on  her 
.shoulders.  The  eighteenth  century  had  exqui¬ 
site  taste  in  dress.  The  Conitesse  du  Barry  had 
forgotten  nothing :  she  wore  a  dress  of  blue 
damask  with  silver  plates,  dotted  with  ro.seatc 
ribbons  and  emerald  knots  ;  her  beautiful  light 
hair  loose,  powdered  with  gold  and  brilliants ; 
her  long  black  eyelashes  arched  over  eyes  cut 
like  almonds,  and  her  incomparable  eyelids, 
made  her  the  most  beautiful  among  all  the  beau¬ 
ties.  There  was  in  the  Comtesse  du  Barry  a 
mixture  of  the  young  girl  and  of  the  lady  of  the 
court,  a  reminiscence  of  the  easy,  coquettish 
dress  of  a  Parisian  superadded  to  the  elegance 
of  the  imposing  forms  and  pomps  of  a  salon  of 
Versailles.” 

The  King  was  delighted.  He  raised  up 
the  Countess,  who,  as  was  customary,  had 
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knelt  on  her  presentation,  .and  proclaimed 
his  udiniration  in  loud  terms.  Mesdames, 
the  daugliters  of  the  King,  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm  or  trained  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  received  her  most  graciously,  em¬ 
bracing  her  with  eftusion,  a  condescension 
which  tlio  favorite  met  with  respect  min¬ 
gled  with  dignity.  So  perfect  a  success 
completely  caianged  the  situation  f  the 
King  was  enabled  to  give  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  affections,  and  thecourtiers 
had  to  bow  to  the  favors  of  a  new  sove¬ 
reign. 

The  success  of  JVIadame  du  Barry  was 
the  triumph  not  only  of  a  favorite  but  of 
a  j)olitical  party.  The  resolution  was  at 
once  adopted  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
parliament  against  the  Due  d’Aiguillon  by 
a  royal  coup  d'etat.  Bichelieu,  the  Prince 
of  Soubise,  and  the  Ch.ancellor  Maupeou 
(a  man  who  was  originally  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  De  Choiseul  bimseltj  but  who 
went  over  to  the  ultra-royalist  party,  and 
whose  tergiversation  is  therefore  extolled 
by  jNI.  Capefigue  as  an  act  of  profound 
political  wisdom)  were,  with  D’Aiguillon, 
the  moving  springs,  but,  Madame  du 
Barry  was  intrusted  with  the  arduous 
part,  in  which  she  never  failed,  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  King’s  judgment  and  upholding 
his  resolutions  by  those  lively,  clever, 
laughter-loving  manners  which  wore  her 
great  characteristic,  and  by  which  she 
held  her  power  to  the  last. 

Madame  du  Barry  was  not,  however, 
without  her  fears  th.at  the  coup  d'etat  of 
the  third  of  September  might  be  followed 
by  some  accident,  and  consequently  the 
King’s  safe  return  from  parliament  was 
feted  in  her  saloons  as  a  grand  occasions. 
As  to  Louis  XV.,  he  was  as  jdeased  and 
as  proud  of  what  he  had  done  .as  if  his 
courage  had  emanated  from  himself.  The 
only  chance  that  remained  for  M.  de 
Choiseul  was  the  marriage  that  he  w.as 
at  that  very  moment  bringing  about  be¬ 
tween  the  i>auphin  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
Weh.ave  seen,  in  our  account  of  the  ad- 
mir.able  memoirs  of  that  unfortunate  lady 
by  the  brothers  De  Goncourt,  how  for  a 
time  the  amiable  young  Austrian  Prin¬ 
cess  brought  back  Louis  XV.  to  better 
sentiments  as  to  what  was  due  to  his  posi¬ 
tion,  to  himself,  and  to  his  family,  but 
how  all  failed  before  the  jdayful,  captiva¬ 
ting,  seductive  charms  of  the  voluptuous 
Du  Barry  ;  how  ably  she  fought  for  M.  de 
Choiseul,  whose  liberal  and  conciliating 
policy  she  ever  approved  of,  and  to  whom 


she  was  ever  gr.ateful  for  the  happiness 
(alas !  it  was  but  small)  she  enjoyed  in 
the  husband  he  had  obtained  for  her,  but 
how  signally  she  w'as  defeated  by  Madame 
du  Barry  and  the  party  she  upheld,  and 
who  were  at  that  epoch  hurrying  royalty 
with  such  fatal  rapidity  down  the  incline 
of  revolution.  All  this  is  much  better 
told  by  the  De  Goncourts  than  by 
Capefigue,  but  the  latter  is  far  happier  in 
his  delineations  of  the  intimate  life  of 
court  under  the  later  Bourbons  than  per¬ 
haps  any  of  his  coteniporaries.  On  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  oft-discussed  .and 
inconsiderate  introduction  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  to  jMadaine  du  Barry,  and  which 
has  been  so  justly  animadverted  upon,  M. 
Capefigue  says  that  IMarie  Antoinette  had 
been  especially  instructed  to  “  mcnager 
les  affections  du  Uoi  de  France.” 

“  The  moment  the  Archduchess  trod  on  the  soil 
of  France  it  became  a  question  of  ceremonial. 
Louis  XV.,  a  perfect  gentleman,  consented,  at 
the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  to  repair 
to  Compiegne  for  two  days,  in  order  to  meet 
the  Dauphiness  at  that  place.  The  Comtesse 
du  Barry  accordingly  addressed  to  him  a  few 
remarks  in  the  name  of  the  council  (Richelieu, 
Soubise,  D’Aiguillon,  and  Maupeou  had  consti¬ 
tuted  an  anti-ministerial  and  royalist  council 
ever  since  Madame  du  Barry’s  triumph.)  As 
to  the  influence  which  would  be  given  to  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  by  his  taking 
.such  a  step,  the  King  replied:  “I  know  the 
limits  within  which  I  have  to  confine  myself ; 
this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  my  family,  and 
has  notliing  to  do  with  politics ;  beside.s, 
Countess,  what  can  I  say  further  to  you?  the 
first  titled  person  who  shall  be  presented  to  my 
daughter-in-law  after  the  princes  of  the  blood 
shall  be  you!’  The  promise  was,  in -fact,  kept 
at  Versaille.s,  and  the  Countess  du  Barry  was 
received  by  Madame  la  Dauphine  with  perfect 
grace.  Some  words  arc  placed  in  her  mouth  of 
too  studied  a  character  to  be  true;  the 
Archduchess,  mindful  of  the  instructions  of  her 
mother,  embraced  the  Countess  du  Barry, 
whom  she  declared  to  bo  charming,  expressing 
her  feelings  aloud  that  the  friendship  of  the 
King  for  the  Countess  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  and  that  all  her  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
participating  in  the  mission  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  which  was  to  amuse  the  King.” 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  base  concession 
exacted  by  a  spoilt  favorite ;  but  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  the  W’ords  as  reported 
by  Capefigue,  if  true,  and  which  are  not 
in  De  Goncourt’s  memoirs.  It  is  well 
known  that  Marie  Antoinette  did  become 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  favor  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  that  she  almost  succeeded  in 
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providing  him  with  sufficient  amusements 
to  withdraw  him  from  others  that  were  of 
a  less  innocent  description  ;  but  the  wiles 
of  her  of  whom  the  officers  used  to  sign 
at  the  camp  of  Compiegne — 

“  Vive  le  roi !  vive  I'amour  I 
Que  ce  refrain  soil  nuit  et  jour 
Ma  devise  cheric. 

En  vain  les  serpens  de  I’envio, 
Soufflent  autour  de  mes  rideaux, 
L’ntnour  lui-m6me  assure  mon  repos, 

£t  dans  scs  bras  je  lo  defie — ” 

soon  prevailed  over  the  more  placid  and 
divided  attentions  of  the  youthful  Austrian 
Archduchess. 

Louis  XV.  took  especial  delight  in 
those  sites  on  the  hilly  slopes  west  of 
Paris,  which  at  every  turn  overlooking 
the  river  windings  and  the  vast  city  be- 
yound,  present  some  new  and  varied  land- 1 
scape.  He  inhabited  successively  Marly,  I 
Choisy-le  lioi,  and  Haut  Meudon,  but  i 
Marly  was  found  to  be  too  expensive — 
the  outlay  was  estimated  at  a  thousand 
])Ounds  per  week.  The  W'ood  of  Luciennes, 
or  Louveciennes,  was  celebrated  from 
olden  times.  Like  that  of  Marly  and 
Meudon,  it  had  been  once  favored  by 
W'olves — whence  its  name.  It  was  known 
for  its  varied  configuration,  its  thick 
coverts,  its  rocks,  and  its  live  springs,  | 
with  the  ponds  and  lakes  they  gave  birth 
to.  It  was  a  chosen  spot  for  hermits,  who 
loved  the  picturesque  as  much  as  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  sanctity.  The  princes  of  Conti 
first  erected  a  mansion  there,  and  it  had 
passed  into  the  King’s  hands,  and  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  go  thither  to  garden,  or  sit  be¬ 
neath  the  shadowy  limes  and  enjoy  the 
splendid  landscape  that  lay  at  his  feet. 
When  Madame  du  Barry  w'as  at  the 
apogee  of  her  favor,  Louis  XV.  offered 
to  her  the  mansion  of  Luciennes,  but  it  is 
admitted  of  the  favorite  that,  however 
bountiful  she  may  have  been  to  others, 
she  was  as  disinterested  as  she  was  char¬ 
itable  in  disposition,  as  often  asking 
pardon  of  the  King  for  evildoers  and  for 
the  unfortunate  as  providing  for  her  own 
immediate  relatives ;  but  still  she  was 
never  either  selfish  or  exacting  where  she 
was  personally  concerned. 

Madame  du  Barry,  therefore,  declined 
the  mansion,  but  elected  to  construct  on 
the  same  beautiful  grounds  what  Cape- 
figue  calls  a  *Hont  petit  pavilion.”  But 
very  convenient,  very  elegant,  very  orna¬ 
mental,  was  this  little  home  of  the  favorite. 


Ledoux  superintended  the  costly  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  all  the  artists  of  the  day  were 
appealed  to,  to  aid  in  its  embellishment. 
Tliere  W’as  not  a  lock  to  a  door  that  was 
not  a  w’ork  of  art.  But  Madame  du  Barry 
had  a  very  different  notion  of  art  to  that 
which  obtained  with  the  intellectual  and 
cultivated  Madame  de  Pompadour.  With 
the  former,  art  was  an  accumulation  of 
beautiful  trifles,  a  whole  army  of  fantastic 
yet  precious  nothings,  ornaments  solely 
adapted  to  making  a  sanctuary  of  the 
resident  divinity. 

Besides  the  King,  who  regiilarly  visited 
this  little  pavilion — “charming  bonbon- 
nierre,”  Capeligue  calls  it,  “  which  had 
risen  up  like  the  castle  of  the  fairy  Alcine 
in  the  songs  of  Ariosto,  on  the  hights  of 
Luciennes” — Isabelle  du  Barry,  nick- 
j  named  Bichi  by  the  King,  w'ho  liked  her 
for  hei  good  sense,  although  couched  in  a 
southern  accent;  Comte  Jean  du  Barry; 
and  Comte  Adolphe,  now  Colonel  in  the 
Iloyal  Corsican  liegiment,  were  among 
those  who  were  constant  frequenters  of 
Luciennes. 

“Among  other  things  that  made  themselves 
remarked  in  these  salons  lined  with  chintz,  and 
in  which  the  ladies  in  waiting  most  in  favor 
with  the  Countess  presided,  were  a  little  white 
spaniel ;  a  Brazilian  monkey,  smaller  even  than 
the  dog ;  a  parrot,  color  of  fire ;  and  a  child  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  of  a  dark  copper  color, 
strangely  attired  as  a  Cupid,  entangled  in  col¬ 
lars  of  coral  and  glass,  and  with  a  look  of  co¬ 
quetry  and  malignancy  united.*  This  little 
colore<l  boy  came  from  Bengal ;  the  Countess 
had  him  christened  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  and,  as  Voltaire’s  tragedies 
were  all  the  vogue  at  that  time,  he  had  the  name 
of  Zamore  given  to  him,  in  remembrance  of 
Alzirc.  Zamore  amused  the  King;  very  clean 
in  his  person,  he  carried  the  Countess’s  red  par¬ 
asol,  and  thus,  by  his  proximity,  presented  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  brilliant  whiteness  of 
that  satiny  skin  which  was  the  despair  of  the 
great  ladies  of  the  court,  all  painted  with  white 
and  red. 

“  Every  day  the  King  came  from  Marly  to  Lu¬ 
ciennes,  and,  putting  on  a  loose  and  easy  white 
coat,  he  would  go  alone,  or,  accompanied  by 
only  a  few  friends,  from  tlie  chateau  by  the 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  which  led  thence  to  the 
Countes.s’s  pavilion.  The  Countess  would  issue 
forth  from  her  little  box  of  gold  and  ivory,  in  a 
red  and  white  robe,  like  a  fairy,  Zamore  carry¬ 
ing  the  red  parasol,  the  strange  and  fantastic 


*  This  petted  and  ungrateful  Oriental,  whose 
heart  was  blacker  even  than  bis  skin,  became  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Countess,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  bringing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  lady  to  the  acaObld. 
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garb  of  the  negro  contrasting  well  with  the  ele¬ 
gant  simplicity  of  the  Countess,  whilst  all  the 
time  the  little  spaniel  would  run  barking 
through  the  flower-beds,  or  among  the  vases  of 
jasper  and  porphyry,  with  tlieir  hanging  clus¬ 
ters  of  blossoms.  As  wicked  as  the  devil,  the 
little  dog  would  bite  or  .scratch  everj'  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  King,  whom  it  seemed  to  respect,  if  not 
actually  to  like.  The  Countess  ran,  rather  than 
walked,  to  meet  Ix)ui8  XV.  She  would  stoop,  as 
if  about  to  kneel,  and  then  suddenly  rise  and 
embrace  him,  witli  all  the  playfulness  and  .sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  petted  child.  The  King  would  then 
walk  into  the  pavilion,  partake  of  .some  fruit 

fathered  by  the  CountessJ,  and  of  a  gla.ss  of 
panisb  wine,  and  then  stroll  out  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  taking  his  scat  beneath  a  great  old  lime- 
tree,  whose  soft  sha<Ie  protected  him  from  the 
sun,  whilst  before  him  lay  an  immense  and 
splendid  landscape — the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the 
great  woods,  and  the  villages  grouped  together 
as  in  a  huge  basket  The  King  would  often  re¬ 
main  thus  in  contemplation  for  an  hour,  the 
ladies  bringing  him  flowers  and  fruit  Cere¬ 
mony  was  <lispcnsed  with  at  I.uciennes,  and 
discussions  were  especially  avoide<l.  The  K  ing’s 
friends  were  invited,  and  Madame  du  Hairy 
drew  up  the  lists,  announcing  in  her  notes  that 
the  King  would  honor  her  with  his  presence  on 
the  evenings  in  question.” 

M.  (le  Choiseul  had,  in  the  incnn  time, 
been  unceremoniously  got  rid  of  by  a  let- 
tre  de  cachet.  Under  the  absolutism  of 
the  Bourbons,  no  exjilanation  was  permit¬ 
ted.  A  minister  fell  from  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  without  even  a  break  in  his  fall ;  he 
was  not  only  dismissed,  ho  was  exiled, 
because  his  recriminations,  if  not  inoppor¬ 
tune,  would  have  been  wearisome  and 
distressing  to  a  worn  out  semi-imbecile 
monarch.  The  King’s  counsel  was  now 
held  at  Luciennes,  where  I)e  Maupeou, 
the  Abbe  Terray,  and  the  Due  d’Aiguillon 
ruled  under  the  protection  of  Madame  du 
Barry.  The  faithful  mousquetaires  were 
called  out,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  to  twentieth  January,  1771,  bands 
of  these  devoted  royalists  paid  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  houses  of  presidents  and 
councilors  of  parliament,  and  bade  them 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  King,  or  to 
receive  a  letter  of  exile  or  of  “  cachet.” 
This  is  what  the  legitimist  Capefigue  calls 
“  realizing  the  great  problem  of  unity  of 
power  and  the  obedience  of  all  with  the 
constitution  of  a  magistracy  purely  judi¬ 
cial  1”  Great  w’as  the  anger  and  con¬ 
sternation  at  this  act  of  despotism.  All 
the  princes  protested  against  it.  But 
Madame  du  Barry  kept  the  King  up  to  the 
mark  by  her  lively  sallies,  her  inexhausti¬ 


ble  gayety,  and  her  sarcasms.  She  even 
undertook  to  bring  over  the  princes,  and 
she  succeeded  in  many  instances.  She 
gained  over  Conti  by  her  graceful  conces¬ 
sions,  and  D’Orleans  by  conniving  at  his 
secret  marriage  with  Madame  de  Montes- 
8011.  The  opposition  thought  that  the 
King  would  waver,  as  he  had  done  before ; 
but  they  had  miscalculated.  Royalty  was 
under  the  government  ol  the  Graces,  and 
the  Graces  were  inflexible.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  see  him  till  he  had  conformed 
to  his  wishes  by  taking  his  seat  at  the  new 
parliament.  The  large  body  of  barristers, 
solicitors,  notaries,  and  others  who  en¬ 
joyed  lucrative  places  under  the  old  par¬ 
liament  soon  got  tired  of  exile,  and  crept 
back  by  the  customary  old  doorways. 

The  power  of  the  t’orntesse  du  Barry, 
who  had  crumbled  to  jiieces  the  old  jiar- 
liament,  became  now  an  incontestable 
thing.  A  further  triumph  came  to  crown 
her  succcRses.  Voltaire,  the  bosom-friend 
of  M.  de  Choiseul,  and  who  had  penned 
“  La  Cour  du  Koi  l*ctaud”  at  his  instiga¬ 
tion,  was  base  enough  to  lay  his  literary 
oflering  at  the  feet  of  the  favorite.  “  He 
had  always,”  he  said,  “  expected  that 
beauty  wouhl  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
Ho  had  taught  her  name  to  every  echo  of 
the  Alps,  and  that  name  in  the  mytholo¬ 
gical  fashion  of  the  day  w'as  Pallas !”  The 
exiled  minister  revenged  himself  for  this 
base  tergiversation  of  the  poet- jihilosopher 
by  making  him  figure  as  a  weathercock 
on  his  chateau  of  Chanteloup. 

It  is  but  justice,  how’ever,  to  the  recluse 
ofFernc^to  say  that,  although  disliked 
by  the  King,  who  had  certain  religious 
weaknesses,  Madame  du  Barry  had  from  an 
early  period  sought  to  conciliate  his  high 
renown.  The  task  was  the  more  easy,  as 
Voltaire,  albeit  indebted  to  De  Choiseul, 
was  at  open  war  with  the  old  parliament. 
He  had  defended  Calas  and  La  Barre  in 
pamphlets  of  rare  eloquence  against  a 
power  which  would  have  sent  the  philoso¬ 
phers  to  the  scaffold.  Madame  du  Barry 
herself  wrote  to  the  petulant  old  man, 
whose  great  ambition  was  to  be  Marquis  of 
Femey.  He  hesitated  between  the  two 
goddesses  of  Gratitude  and  Fortune,  as 
he  expressed  it,  but  soon  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  away  unresisting  by  the  latter. 
It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Due 
d’iViguillon  and  of  Madame  du  Barry  that 
he  penned  his  “  Histoire  des  Parlements.” 

On  the  occasion  of  Madame  du  Barry’s 
great  political  triumph,  Voltaire  gave 
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himself  up,  soul  and  body,  to  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  inaujru  rated — the  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ments.  He  wrote  of  the  Chancellor 
Maupcou  as  surpassing  all  the  heroes  of 
mythological  antiquity.  These  were  the 
days  when,  under  the  patronage  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.,  the  Messalina  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  skeptical  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the 
press  teemed  with  so-called  philosophical, 
but,  in  reality,  licentious,  anarchical,  and 
impious  books.  Madame  du  Barry  may 
or  may  not  have  had  a  fellow  feeling  for 
the  Eiicyclopuedists,  but  she  liked  to  pa¬ 
tronize  talent.  She  ambitioned  following 
in  the  footstejis  of  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  ;  and,  above  ail,  she  liked  to  hear 
herself  8])oken  of  as  a  Hebe  or  a  Venus. 

“  E-st-il  beaute  plus  accomplic  I 
Hebe,  Venus,  oui,  U  viola; 

Vo3’cz  sous  sa  collerettc  voilA 
Ce  bouton -oi,  cc  bouton-lA, 

Cette  taille  fine  et  leg^rc.” 

Above  all,  the  coopenation  of  the  party 
of  EncyeloiJtedists  was  e.ssential  to  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  parlia¬ 
ments  ;  and  thus  it  w:is  that  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  met  on  a  common  ground — to  the 
inevit:iblc  tumbling  down  and  ruin  of  one 
or  the  other  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time — 
in  this  case  of  the  monarchy. 

Madame  du  Barry  worked  things  in 
her  own  way.  Louis  XV.’s  dislike  to  the 
poets  and  philo80i)her8  was  so  inveterate 
as  not  to  be  easily  turned  aside.  The 
Countess  began  by  familiarizing  him  with 
their  plays,  which  were  enacted  at  Choisy. 
“  Madame  du  Barry  amused  herself 
infinitely,  and  laughed  .aloud ;  the  King 
smiled  sometimes.*  This  melancholy 
smile — a  cruel  scar  inflicted  on  the  King’s 
heart — the  fatal  pimishraent  of  sensualism 
— was  perceptible  to  every  one,  and  the 
Countess  made  incessant  efforts  and  en¬ 
hanced  every  grace  to  call  a  smile  upon 
those  withered  lips.” 

Louis,  who  abhorred  the  philosophers, 
was  thus  gradually  induced  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  those  amiable  poets  who 
lent  a  charm  to  life.  The  Countess  w'as 
now  at  the  apogee  of  her  repute.  She 
was  the  soul  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
and  swayed  the  monarch.  She  had  mar¬ 
ried  Vicomte  Adolphe  du  Barry  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Toumon ;  the  Corate 


*  Journal  de  Baohaumont,  1772.  As  detailed  in 
the  original  edition,  and  not  in  the  less  perfect  | 
extracts  given  by  M.  Ravene).  I 


d’llargicourt  was  captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard ;  she  could  l>e  merciful  to  M.  de 
Choiseul,  who,  in8te.a(l  of  being  an  exile, 
held  a  kind  of  court  at  Chanteloup ;  she 
j  could  riv.al  the  Dauphine  in  her  levees, 

;  her  dramatic  and  other  entertainments ; 
j  and  if  she  had  not  her  countenance,  the 
I  Comte  de  Provence,  who  hated  Marie 
Antoinette,  lent  her  his.  More  than  all 
this,  the  religious  party,  refiresented  by 
the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  frienclship  of  the  favorite,  as 
it  was  through  her  alone  that  they  could 
dept*nd  ui)on  the  King’s  firmne.ss  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  encroachments  of  the  parliaments. 
To  cement  the  alliance  they  sought  to  le- 
gitimite  her  position,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  instance  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mad.ame 
de  Maintenon.  In  this  they  were  espe- 
ci.ally  seconded  by  Madame  Loui.se  de 
France,  or  rather  the  reverend  Marie 
Thercsc  do  Saint  Augustin,  as  she  w'as 
c.allcd  in  her  conventual  residence,  and  for 
whom  Louis  had  an  unbounded  e.steem. 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  h.ad  already  been  sent 
to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  divorce  of 
Madame  du  Barry  from  her  husband, 
w'henthe  fatal  illness  of  the  monarch  came 
to  ca.st  to  the  winds  all  these  mundane 
projects. 

The  grievous  melancholy  of  the  King 
Louis  XV.  had  visibly  augmented  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  177.3.  His  leaden- 
yellow  aspect  was  never  brightened  ex¬ 
cept  with  a  hectic  flush.  He  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  to  relieve  the  deadly 
feeling  of  satiety  that  beset  him,  but  in 
v.ain  ;  the  joyous  laugh  and  lively  talk  of 
the  favorite  alone  procured  a  moment’s 
illusion.  The  King  w.as  taken  fatally  ill  of 
small-pox  after  a  bacch.analiau  supper, 
prolonged  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  in 
which  “I’esprit  circula  a  pleins  venres 
d’Ai,’’  and  he  W'as  at  once  removed  beyond 
the  control  of  the  favorite  to  Versailles. 
He,  however,  insisted  upon  seeing  her 
j  once  again  before  his  death,  which  ensued 
I  on  the  sixth  of  May.  This  sudden  dec*e8se 
of  the  monarch  gave  rise  to  many  strange 
I  rumors.  The  one  generally  accepted  had 
I  reference  to  the  legendary  Parc  aux  Certs, 
j  A  stupid  follower  had,  it  w'as  said,  intro- 
duced  to  the  King  the  daughter  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  disease 
I  of  which  he  perished.  Needle.ss  to  say 
I  that  Capefigue  treats  these  rumors  of  the 
day  as  imjiure  libels,  the  offspring  of  the 
corrupt  times  in  which  they  gained  cur¬ 
rency. 
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The  very  next  day  after  the  King’s 
death,  Madame  du  B.irry  received  a  “  let- 
tre  do  cachet,”  b.anLshin^  her,  for  state 
reasons,  to  the  convent  ot  the  Pont  aux 
Dames,  in  cliarge  of  an  exempt,  and  with 
permission  to  take  only  one  attendant. 
The  Countess  is  described  as  manifesting 
the  greatest  firmness  under  sucli  a  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune.  She  had  passed  her 
early  years  in  a  convent,  and  siie  did  not 
dread  dwelling  among  the  nuns  of  the  old 
monastery  in  the  forest  of  Meaiix,  and 
who  are,  curiously  enough,  described  :is 
recei^  ing  the  stray  sheep  into  their  fold 
with  every  mark  of  Bymi)at}iy  and  interest. 

Madame  du  Barry  had,  however,  too 
many  friends  at  court  to  remain  long 
buried  in  a  monastery,  and  where  hostile 
jK-ns,  playing  on  the  word  “  bridge,”  said 
she  would  end  her  days: 

“  L’art  libortin  dc  rallumcr  Ics  flainmes, 

All  Pont  Royal  mo  mit  le  sceptre  en  main  ; 

Un  si  haul  fait  me  mit  au  Pont  aux  Dames, 
Ua  j’ai  bicn  peur  dc  flnir  mon  dcstin.” 

She  was  soon  allowed  to  withdraw  to 
her  little  proiK*rty  of  Saint-Vrain,  near 
Chartres,  which  she  had  purchased  with 
the  price  of  her  hotel  at  Versailles,  sold 
to  the  Comte  de  Provence.  Here  she 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Comte 
Cosse  de  Brissac,  “  d’une  douce  et  tendre 
amitie,”  according  to  Cai>ofigure,  but  to 
which  the  scandal  of  the  day  attached 
greater  importance.  A  clever,  jileiisant 
letter,  such  a  one  as  Madame  du  Barry 
could,  when  she  chose,  indite,  to  M.  de 
Maurepas,  obtained  a  further  concession : 
it  was  the  permission  to  return  to  Lu- 
ciennes.  The  Countess  could  sway  more 
than  kings.  She  influenced,  by  her  charms 
and  graces,  a  hostile  ipieen  and  minister. 
Nor  was  Madame  du  B.arry  ungrateful. 
There  seems,  as  in  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  to  be  .always  some  redeeming  i»omt 
in  the  life  of  these  otherwise  little  com¬ 
mendable  person.ages.  Madame  du  Barry 
sacrificed  hers  for  the  queen  Marie  An¬ 
toinette. 

For  a  brief  time  all  was  once  more 
gayety  and  liveliness  at  Luciennes.  The 
inhabitants  hailed  the  return  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  favorite  as  a  godsend.  Not  one  of 
her  friends  had  abandoned  her.  The 
Dues  de  Brissac  and  D’Aiguillon,  Mar¬ 
shal  Richelieu,  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and 
others,  were  constantly  at  her  pavilion, 
where  Joseph  II.  also  visited  her,  walking 
arm-in-arm  through  the  grounds.  It  was 


I  only  beneath  the  tree  beloved  by  the  late 
I  King  that  she  would  sometimes  tarry  a 
moment  to  shed  the  tears  of  regret. 

'  The  time  had  now  come  when  it  was 
the  turn  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  suffer,  as 
I  Madame  Du  Barry  had  all  the  days  of  her 
elevation,  from  the  low,  leveling,  scan- 
d.alixing  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  m.^inly 
from  Holland  and  England  that  these 
abominable  pamphlets,  samnng  the  honor 
i  of  the  (iueen,  emanated.  The  Memoirs  of 
the  well-known  dramatist  Beaumarchais 
I  give  some  curious  details  as  to  his  being 
engaged  by  Louis  XVI.  to  bribe  certain 
I  of^ these  calumniators  into  silence.  Under 
the  pretext  of  a  robbery  of  jewels,  and  of 
the  flight  of  the  robber  to  England, 
Madame  du  Barry,  arming  herself  with  a 
'  passjKirt,  and  with  letters  of  credit  from 
I  the  Dutch  Ranker,  Vanderneycr,  father 
I  and  son,  and  who  wore  destined  to  |>erish 
j  on  the  scaffold  by  her  side,  followed  in 
I  the  footsteps  of  the  author  of  The  Bar- 
:  her  of  Seville.  Such  was  her  influence  as 
the  Queen’s  representative,  that  she  h<ad 
j  several  interviews  with  Pitt,  which  were 
.  well  known  to  the  Jacobins,  and  which 
I  soon  entailed  her  destruction. 

I  Madame  du  Barry  returned  to  Lu- 
I  ciennes  in  December,  1791,  in  time  to 
I  witness  the  murder  of  her  friend,  M.  de 
Brissjic,  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
j  (Girondists  in  the  orangery  of  V ersailles. 

(  They  carried  the  head — or  that  of  another 
'  person,  for  the  revolutionists  were  not 
!  particular — to  Luciennes,  and  threw  it 
I  into  the  pas8.age,  shouting :  “  Voila  la  tete 
I  de  ton  amant.”  Broken-hearted  .as  she 
j  u  ell  might  be,  by  so  many  trials,  ^ladame 
^  du  Barry  resolved  on  another  journey  to 
I  England.  She  w.asin  London  at  the  time 
;  when  Louis  XV'I.  fell  beneath  the  knife  of 
!  the  guillotine,  and  she  may,  says  Cape- 
,  tigue,  have  remembered  the  fearful  pre- 
!  diction  made  to  his  jiredecessor  when  she 
I  presented  him  with  the  iiortrait  of  Charles 
I.,  Vandyck’s  chef-d'oeuvre.  It  was,  un- 
,  der  these  circumstances,  the  liight  of  folly 
and  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  (Jountess 
to  think  of  returning  to  France.  All  her 
friends,  and  even  Pitt  himself,  counseled 
her  against  so  dangerous  a  proceeding — 
the  love  of  Luciennes  ap|»ears,  however, 
to  have  predominated  over  any  fears  for 
self.  The  black  rascal,  Zamore,  was  in 
open  rebellion  at  that  place,  in  actual  pos¬ 
session  of  every  thing,  and  he  had  de¬ 
nounced  his  mistress,  and  proffered' all 
her  valuables  to  the  “comite  de  s9ret6 
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Senerale.”  No  sooner,  therefore,  had ' 

[adame  du  Barry  returned,  than  she  was  ' 
arrested  and  conducted  to  Sainte  Pela^ie.  I 
The  Vandemeyers  were  arrested  at  the' 
same  time  for  the  crime  of  having  supplied  | 
her  wnth  money  on  her  jewels  I  The  fact ' 
was,  that,  like  the  Countess,  they  had ! 
wealth  which  the  revolutionists  coveted,  i 
Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott  relates,  | 
in  the  interesting  journal  of  her  life*  j 
recently  published,  that  Madame  du  Barri,  ■ 
as  she  writes  it,  came  to  Sainte  Pcla^ie,  i 
while  she  was  there.  She  describes  her ; 
as  being  very  unhappy.  “  She  used  to  | 
sit  by  my  bed  for  hours,  telling  me  anec- ; 
dotes  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  court.  She 
talked  to  me  much  of  England  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  she  was  | 
enchanted.”  Here  is  another  instance  of , 
the  wondrous  tact  of  Madame  du  Barry,  j 
by  which  she  won  upon  all  who  came ' 
within  her  influence — she  knew  that  the  | 
Prince  of  Wales  was  dear  to  Mrs.  Grace  ! 
Dalrymple  Elliott.  \ 

Led  from  Sainte  Pelagic,  the  prison  of' 
the  suspected,  to  the  pnson  of  the  Con- ' 
ciergerie,  the  threshold  to  the  scaffold, 
Madame  du  Barry’s  career  was  soon  cut 
short  by  the  bloodthirsty  revolutionists. 
Her  own  page,  Zamore — the  black  mis¬ 
creant,  who  had  basked  for  years  on  her 
bounty — was  the  chief  witness  against  her. 
The  court  did  not  deliberate  five  minutes ; 
she  was  unanimously  condemned  to  death, 
with,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
comite,  confiscation  of  her  goods. 


Mad.ame  du  Barry  has  been  accused  of 
weakness  on  the  scaffold.  Absurd  charge ! 
As  if  a  lady,  all  little  graces  and  womanly 
charms,  should  be  expected  to  face  de.atli 
like  a  soldier !  And,  as  Capefi^uo  justly 
remarks,  what  a  death  that  given  by  a 
great  heavy  knife,  massive  enough  for  an 
ox  !  The  very  idea  is  sufficient  to  make 
even  the  stoutest-hearted  quail.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  effect  on  a  tender¬ 
hearted,  delicately-nursed,  luxuriously- 
brought-up  favorite?  Passing  by  the 
Palais  Royal,  some  of  the  young  women 
employed  at  Madame  Bertin’s  are  said  to 
have  rushed  to  see  her  with  such  im- 
petuositjr  as  to  earn  the  rebuke  of  the 
authorities.  Carried  up  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold,  the  unfortunate  lady  said  : 
“  Grace,  grace  1  monsieur  le  bourreau, 
encore  un  moment !”  But  every  one 
remained  silent.  The  executioners  seized 
ujion  her  with  the  indifference  of  butchers 
in  a  slaughter-house,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Sampson  held  up  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  favorite  to  that  savage  crowd — 
“  worthy  pupils  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  had  deified  the 
coarse  instinct  of  brutal  force.”  At  the 
very  time  that  this  horrible  scene  was 
being  enacted  in  the  so-called  “  Place  la 
Concorde,”  the  negro  Zamore  was  toast¬ 
ing  with  his  boon  companions  “  the  pretty 
head  that  was  being  tumbled  into  the 
basket  of  red  eggs,”  in  the  countess’s  own 
champagne,  and  in  her  own  pavilion  at 
Luciennes ! 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — lie  was  the 
first  that  brought  tobacco  into  England, 
and  into  fashion.  In  our  part  of  North 
Wiltshire  —  Malmesbury  hundred  —  it 
came  first  into  fashion  by  Sir  Walter 
Long.  They  had  first  silver  pipes.  The 
ordinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut-shell 
and  a  straw.  I  have  heard  my  grand¬ 
father  Lyte  say,  that  one  pipe  was  handed 
from  man  to  man  round  the  table.  Sir 

*  Journal  of  my  Lift  during  the  French  RevokUian, 
By  Grace  Dalethple  Eluott.  London:  Bentley. 
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W.  R.  Standing  in  a  stand  at  Sir  R.  Poyntz’ 
park  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
which  made  the  ladies  quit  it  till  he  had 
done.  Within  these  thirty-five  years  it 
was  scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobac¬ 
co.  It  was  sold  then  for  its  weight  in 
silver.  I  have  heard  some  of  our  old 
yeoman  neighbors  say,  that  when  they 
went  to  Malmesbury  or  Chippenham 
market,  they  culled  out  their  biggest 
shillings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  the 
tobacco ;  now,  the  customs  of  it  are  the 
greatest  his  majesty  hath. 
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Pkrhaps  no  period  of  French  history 
is  more  eventful  or  interesting  than  the 
era  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  authoress  of 
this  n'ork  has  done  well  in  choosing  it  as 
her  subject.  She  begins,  .as  all  biograph¬ 
ers  should,  by  giving  us  the  date  of  the 
King’s  birth,  and  the  names  of  his  parents. 
“  Henry  do  Valois,  third  surviving  son  of 
Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  and  of  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medici,  was  bom  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  September  18th,  1561.”  The  other 
children  of  this  roval  family  at  that  date 
were  the  dauphin,  Wancis;  Charles,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  Charles  IX. ;  and 
the  Princesses  Elisabeth  and  Claude. 
These  children,  “  with  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  .and  the  young  Due  do  Lor¬ 
raine,  resided  at  St.  Germain,  with  their 
tutors  and  governesses.” 

Henry  was  bul  a  sickly  child,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  watched  over  him  with  the  greatest 
care.  He  was  her  favorite,  and  she  was 
often  heard  to  express  her  intention  of 
bringing  him  up  as  “  her  own.”  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Dauphin,  and  his  young  brother, 
Charles  due  a’Orleans,”  “  appertain  to  the 
state,  their  education  beinjj  8ui»erintonded 
by  the  King  and  his  council.” 

The  education  of  Prince  Henry  being 
intrusted  to  the  Queen,  she  deputed  it 
principallv  to  a  countryman  of  her  own, 
Corbinelli,  and  he  also  received  instruction 
from  M.  de  Carnavalet,  Luigi  Alemanni, 
.another  protege  of  the  queen.  Hut  Henry 
showed  little  taste  for  study.  He  pre- 
ferre<l  games  and  diversions,  and  in  the 
acquirement  of  courtly  accomplishments 
he  excelled.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II,, 
who  fell  at  the  tourney  of  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  accidentally  smitten  by  the  Lance 
of  Montgomery,  Francis  II.  succeeded; 
but  his  reign  terminated  speedily,  and  the 
queen  mother  was  named  recent  during 
the  minoiity  of  the  young  king,  Charles 
IX. — the  King  of  Navarre,  Antoine  de 
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Bourbon,  who  had  been  appointed  re¬ 
gent,  resigning  in  her  favor. 

The  kingdom  was  rent  by  internal 
schism,  fomented  by  powerful  factions. 

The  Queen,”  writes  MLss  Freer — 

“At  the  commencement  of  her  regency,  there¬ 
fore  beheld  two  rival  claimants  for  power,  each 
dissatisfied  at  his  submission  to  her  authority — 
able,  popular,  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any 
oversight  on  her  part,  to  regain  the  advantage 
relinquished  during  the  panic  attending  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  new  reign.  The  King  of  Na¬ 
varre  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinists,  then  a  powerful  body, 
comprehending  men  distinguished  for  their 
rank,  learning,  and  abilities;  who  clung  with 
real  to  the  principles  of  reform,  and  advocated 
with  unflinching  eloquence,  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  serve  God  according  to  his  con¬ 
science,  in  loyal  obedience  to  the  civil  power. 
The  Due  de  Guise  was  the  champion  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  the  minister  approved  by 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Papal  court  The 
noble  presence  and  princely  liberality  of  the 
Duke  won  the  hearts  of  the  multitude;  the 
alliances  of  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Lorraine 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  political  influence  of 
the  chief  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  while  the 
clergy  of  the  Gallican  Church  regarded  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  as  the  bulwarks'of  the  true 
faith — protectors,  whose  piety  and  zeal  repress¬ 
ed  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  heresy. 
Catherine,  therefore,  commenced  her  regency  by 
fomenting  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  factiona.” 

When  C.itherine  began  her  regency, 
the  young  Henry,  together  with  his  si-ster 
Marguerite,  one  year 'younger  than  him¬ 
self,  and  whose  history  is  so  entangled 
with  his  own,  resided  at  Amboise,  Henry 
being  in  his  tenth  year,  ilarguerite  in  her 
ninth.  In  his  boyhood  he  is  said  to  have 
manifested  a  penchant  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformed  religion,  but  that  was  easily 
set  aside  by  the  queen  mother,  and  at  a 
very  early  ago  w'e  find  him  in  arms 
against  the  Calvinists,  and  earning  mili¬ 
tary  fame  .at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour. 
His  military  genius  now  became  the 
theme  of  the  poets  and  courtiei*s  of  the 
age,  who  were  so  eloquent  in  his  praise, 
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that  the  jealousy  of  the  King  was  excited, 
and  he  “  imperiously  demanded  from  his 
mother  why  his  brother  d’ Anjou  (Henry 
was  created  Due  d’ Anjou)  should  reap  all 
the  glory  of  the  M'ar,  while  he,  the  King, 
remained  leading  a  life  idle  and  inglor¬ 
ious  ?”  He  moreover  told  the  Queen  “  that 
it  was  not  his  pleasure  to  enact  the  role  of 
one  of  the  rois  faineants,  and  suffer  his 
brother  to  usurp  the  power  of  Maire  du 
Palais,  but  that  he  would  lead  his  own  ar¬ 
mies,  like  Francis  the  First,  his  grand¬ 
father.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  super¬ 
intending  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely 
in  person. 

These  feelings  of  animosity  between  the 
brothers  increased,  and  became  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety  to  Catherine,  who  feared 
that  the  king’s  enmity  might  injure  her 
favorite  Henry.  A  feud  also  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  his  sister,  Margiierite, 
arising  in  the  favor  which  she  showed  to 
the  young  Due  de  Guise,  the  political  ad¬ 
versary  of  her  brother. 

Marguerite  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached  to  M.  de  Guise ;  but 
that  family  w’as  too  ambitious  to  have  its 
power  augmented  by  a  marriage  with  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  So  argued 
Henry,  and  so  said  Catherine?  Marguerite 
was  desired  to  give  him  no  further  en¬ 
couragement,  the  gentleman  himself  being 
strongly  counseled  to  seek  another  bride 
with  all  convenient  speed,  an  order  which 
he  reluctantly  obeyed  by  marrj’ing  the 
Princesse  de  Porcien,  Catherine  de 
Cleves. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  ultimately  became 
the  bride  of  Henri  de  Navarre.  The 
union  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  and 
she  expressed  herself  strongly  on  that 
point  to  the  ladies  about  her.  The  au¬ 
thoress  tells  us  that, 

“  To  Madame  de  Rete,  to  Madame  de  Nevers, 
and  to  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  sister  of 
the  Due  de  Guise,  Marguerite’s  intimate  friends, 
the  princess  bewailed  the  violence  done  to  her 
inclinations,  and  the  arbitrary  nuinner  in  which 
the  King  had  disposed  of  her  hand,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  her  own  wishes.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  ‘  That  she  never  could  resign  herself 
willingly  to  the  loss  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  affection  and  her  faith ; 
neither  would  she  of  her  own  free  will  accept 
for  a  husband  the  duke’s  greatest  enemy.’  ” 

Her  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain. 

“On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1672,  Marguer¬ 
ite  de  Valois  and  the  King  of  Navarre  were  be- 
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frothed  at  the  Louvre  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bour¬ 
bon.  The  following  day,  Sunday,  August 
seventeenth,  the  public  ceremonial  of  their 
nuptials  was  performed  on  an  elevated  platform, 
reared  in  front  of  the  portal  of  Notre  Dame.” 

Then  wc  have  a  description  of  her  de¬ 
portment  on  the  occasion : 

“  The  bride  was  led  to  the  altar  l)etween  her  two 
brothers,  the  King  and  the  Due  d’ Anjou.  Mar¬ 
guerite  to  the  last  persisted  in  her  system  of 
silent  deprecation  of  the  alliance ;  if  she  offered 
no  resistance,  she  gave  no  assent  Davila  asserts 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  officiating  prelate 
demanded  of  the  princess  whether  she  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  King  of  Navarre  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  Marguerite  resolutely  refused  to  respond. 
At  last  the  King  impatiently  advanced,  and 
compelled  his  sister  to  incline  her  head,  which 
gesture  was  interpreted  as  a  token  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.” 

Marguerite  do  Valois  has  been  describ¬ 
ed,  and  with  truth,  as  a  light,  gay  j)erson, 
both  vicious  and  thoughtless  in  character. 
Perhaps  those  who  forced  her  into  this  re¬ 
pugnant  marriage,  and  from  motives  of 
state  jealousy  separated  her  from  the  Due 
de  Guise,  for  whom  she  undoubtedly  en¬ 
tertained  a  sincere  affection,  may  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  her  faults.  Not  that  there 
was  anjr  ju.st  cause  for  her  repugnance, 
except  in  the  particular  of  her  former  at¬ 
tachment,  for  the  gallant  bearing  and  men¬ 
tal  qualities  of  her  husband  might  have 
consoled  Marguerite  for  the  loss  of  Guise  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  she  preferred  the  lat¬ 
ter — that  was  where  all  the  mischief  laj'. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  ISIarguerite 
was  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  festival. 
“  In  the  evening,  after  the  banquet,  Cath¬ 
erine  gave  a  b.allet  and  masque,  at  which, 
however,  as  it  was  Sunday,  few  of  the 
Huguenot  leaders  were  present.  On  the 
evening  of  "Wednesday,  the  twentieth  of 
August,  the  K(ng  gave  a  ballet  and  masque 
in  honor  of  his  sister’s  nuptials,  at  which 
the  princip.'il  courtiers.  Huguenot  as  well 
as  Orthodox,  were  present.  The  following 
day  there  weie  tiltings  at  the  Louvre, 
followed  by  gorgeous  revelry.”  And  now’ 
W’as  attempted  the  first  of  those  horrid 
murders,  which,  perpetrated  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  tluj  inhuman  Catherine,  has 
stamped  her  memory  with  ineffable  dis¬ 
grace.  The  Admiral  de  Coligny,  as  the 
friend  of  the  Huguenot  party,  W’as  far  too 
potent  an  enemy  to  be  allow’ed  to  live. 
The  queen  mother  and  the  Due  d’ Anjou 
had  determined  on  his  death,  keeping 
their  resolve  a  profound  secret,  not  even 
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trusting  the  Kinp;  with  their  intent,  for  ] 
savs  Miss  Freer,  “  Charles  remained  in  i 
positive  if^orance  of  the  resolution  taken  ; 
by  the  Due  d’ Anjou  and  his  mother  to  | 
attempt  the  Admiral’s  life.”  The  attempt- 1 
cd  assassination  we  give  in  the  authoress’s  ; 
words.  Coligny,  it  must  be  observed,  had  | 
been  to  the  Louvre  by  appointment  to  j 
settle  some  dispute,  and  then  wo  read  : 
that,  on  leaving  the  cabinet,  Coligny  met  j 
the  King  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  his  ; 
Majesty  having  just  quitted  the  chapel  j 
where  he  had  heard  matins  with  the 
Queen  his  mother.  Charles  cordially , 
greeted  the  Admiral,  .and  t.aking  him 
tamiliarly  by  the  arm  compelled  him  to  j 
enter  the  tennis  court,  where  his  Majesty,  j 
the  Due  de  Guise,  and  Teligny  were  go- 1 
ing  to  Lake  a  brief  diversion.  Coligny 
watched  the  pl.ay  for  some  short  interval, 
and  then  quitted  the  Louvre.  The  Ad¬ 
miral  w.as  accompanied  by  3IM.  de 
Guercy  and  de  Pruneaux,  being  followed 
at  a  little  distance  by  the  brave  Huguenot 
chieftains  do  Piiles  and  the  Monneins.  The 
party  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  hotel 
m  the  Uue  de  Bethesy.  The  house  of 
the  C.anon  Villeraur,  at  the  trellised  win¬ 
dows  of  which,  according  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Madame  de  Nemours,  the  assassin  | 
was  posted,  was  in  the  Hue  des  Fusses  St.  ' 
Germain.  j 

Maureval  rested  his  arquebuse  on  the  , 
iron  trellis,  before  which,  the  better  to  I 
conceal  himself,  he  h.ad  suspended  a  blind  j 
of  black  serge.  The  Admiral  was  walking  ' 
slowly,  perusing  a  p.aper  which  some  one  I 
had  just  presented.  The  :issassln  took  | 
delibenate  aim  and  fired.  One  ball  struck  i 
the  Admiral  on  the  shoulder  and  lodge<l  ' 
in  the  left  arm,  and  the  second  carried  j 
away  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  A  | 
deadly  jhallor  spread  over  the  features  of  | 
Coligny ;  on  presently  recovering,  he  in-  ; 
dicated  the  house  from  w'hich  the  shot  j 
had  been  fired,  and,  calmly  turning  to  de 
Piiles,  8.aid,  “  Go  and  inform  his  majesty 
what  has  happened  to  me.”  Guercy,  ! 
jierceiving  that  the  Admiral  was  growing 
Ihint,  supported  him  in  his  arms,  while  de 
Monneins  bound  the  wounds  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  “  Me.anwhile  the  door  of  the 
canon’s  house  was  forced  by  a  party  of 
Coligny’s  gentlemen,  but  the  .assassin  had 
made  his  escape  by  the  cloister  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  which 
.adjoined  the  house,  and  into  W'hich  a  small 
door  opened.  The  arquebuse,  however, 
was  found  resting  on  the  iron  gr.ating.  It 


was  seized,  examined,  and  identified  as 
one  of  those  with  which  the  men  of  the 
Due  d’Anjou’s  corps-de-gardes  were 
.armed.  The  identification  of  this  arque¬ 
buse,  by  fixing  suspicion  on  the  Duke, 
first  inspired  the  project  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  tragedy.  Catherine  and  her  favor¬ 
ite  son  trembled  before  the  threats  and 
the  insinuations  of  the  Ilugtienot  chief¬ 
tains —  an  indignity  which  their  blood 
alone  conld  efface. 

The  Huguenots  now  clustered  round 
their  wounded  leader,  burning  to  avenge 
him.  They  clamored  for  redress.  That 
arch  hypocrite,  the  queen  regent,  feigned 
to  sympathize  Avith  them.  “  She  shed 
tears,”  .and  then  she  observed,  “  th.at  the 
crime  affected  not  only  the  person  of  the 
Admiral  but  the  safety  of  the  King  ;  for 
that,  if  his  majesty  suffered  so  notable  an 
I  outrage  to  remain  unavenged  to  day,  to- 
I  morrow  the  same  murderous  assault 
I  would  be  made  on  his  m.ajesty  in  his  bed, 

!  or  perhaps  even  while  in  her  OAvn  arms !” 

I  And  the  Due  d’ Anjou  likewise  counter- 
I  feited  indignation  at  the  outrage.  But 
I  they  could  not  conceal  the  share  they 
j  had  taken  in  this  horrible  proceeding 
long,  for  the  Huguenots,  thus  deceived  as 
to  tlio  authors  of  the  crime,  next  fixed 
their  suspicions  on  the  Due  de  Guise. 
His  life,  it  w.as  resolved,  should  p.ay  the 
forfeit  of  the  attempt.  At  this  crisis 
(’atherine  found  herself  compelled  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king,  and  urge  him  to  take 
activ'e  measures  against  the  Huguenots. 
She  then  confessed  herself  the  originator 
of  the  plot  against  Coligny,  and  demand¬ 
ed  her  own  safety  by  the  death  of  his 
friends. 

Stirred  up  by  every  vindictive  argu¬ 
ment  she  could  urge,  impelled  by  his  own 
hatred  towards  them,  rendered  almost 
insane  by  the  fury  of  his  passion,  he  yield¬ 
ed  to  her  persuasions,  and  the  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew*  completed 
the  terrors  of  that  fearful  period.  One 
scene  Ave  extract  as  the  crowning  horror 
of  the  part  that  fiendish  woman  took  in 
j  those  terrible  events  : 

j  “  The  following  evening  their  majesties  (Cath- 
j  erine  and  Charles)  accompanied  by  Monsieur, 

I  left  the  Louvre,  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  were  the  municipality  had  prepared  a 
magnificent  banquet  At  ten  o’clock  the  closing 


*  We  wore  shown  the  apartment  in  the  old  palace 
at  Bayonne  in  which  this  terrible  plot  was  hatched 
and  planned  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Spanish 
D'lke.— Editor  or  the  Eci.xctic. 
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soene  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Paris  was  per- 1 
formed.  The  windows  of  the  great  hall  over¬ 
looking  the  Place  de  Greve  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  royal  guests  presented  themselves  to 
Hie  mob  beneath,  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of| 
torches.  The  unfortunate  prisoners  (those 
among  the  Huguenots  who  had  resisted)  had 
been  meantime  drawn  on  hurdles  through  the  | 
streets,  and  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  the  ex-  j 
cited  populace.  The  piles  were  lighted  and  the 
victims  consumed.  The  interlude  of  execution 
over,  the  Queen  and  her  two  sons  returned  to 
the  ^nquet-table,  and,  after  prolonged  revelry, 
departed  for  the  Louvre.” 

Tlie  frightful  saturnalia  of  a  heathen 
world  could  not  liavo  surpassed  the  sav¬ 
age  barbarity  of  these  professed  and  pro-  ’ 
fessing  Christians.  The  greatest  condem- 1 
nation  was  expressed  by  the  other  courts  j 
of  Europe.  “  In  England  the  recital  i 
caused  mtenso  indignation  and  horror.  | 
Queen  Elizabeth  refused  for  long  to  re- 1 
ceive  the  ambassador,  Salignac  de  la  | 
Mothe  Fenelon,  commanded  by  the  | 
French  court  to  be  apologist  of  the  massa-  ■ 
ere ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  admitted  ^ 
to  her  presence,  Elizabeth  received  him  ! 
clad  in  mourning.”  j 

Similar  feelings  were  expressed  by 
Austria,  and,  of  course,  by  the  Protestant  | 
courts  of  Germany,  where  this  inhum.an  | 
miissacre  was  regarded  with  the  horror  j 
it  deserved. 

But  Rome  upheld  it,  and  there  was  a  j 
public  celebration  of  the  Church’s  victory 
over  her  Gallic  foes.  Rome  has  never 
repudiated  these  great  murders.  And 
then  was  issued  a  placard  to  the  effect 
that  “  Charles  IX.,  the  most  Christian 
King  of  France,  fired  with  zeal  for  the 
Lord  God  of  Ilosts,  like  an  avenging 
angel  divinely  commissioned,  has  taken 
swifl  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the 
heretics  of  his  realm — his  enemies,  and 
those  of  the  Holy  Church  and  of  his  state.” 
And  then,  in  his  blasphemous  bigotry, 
the  Cardinal  proceeds  to  tliank  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  this  unparalleled  deliverance  ; 
he  congratulates  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
on  his  felicity  that  so  notable  an  achieve¬ 
ment  should  illustrate  his  pontificate,  and 
concludes  by  demanding  “the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  of  the  faithful.” 

Thus,  then,  terminates  one  period  of 
the  future  monarch’s  life.  We  next  see 
him  nused,  through  the  diplomatic  nego- 
ciation  of  th^ueen  mother,  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  This  crown  w’as  scarcely  a 
coveted  possession  by  him  who  w.as 
destined  to  wear  it.  lie  loved  France, 


and  did  not  love  Poland,  and  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  one  for 
the  other. 

“  The  most  profound  melancholy  now  over¬ 
whelmed  Henry.  France  never  possessed  more 
charms,  or  offered  before  so  many  attractions  to 
enhance  his  regret  Catherine  also  severely 
felt  her  approaching  se{>aration  from  her  best 
beloved  son.  She  wept  while  clasping  Henry 
in  her  arms,  protesting  that  the  pain  of  fare¬ 
well  8urpas.sed  her  most  bitter  anticipation. 
Moreover,  the  health  of  the  King  seemed  de¬ 
clining  rapidly.  A  fixed  and  somber  gloom 
oppre.sscd  his  spirits.  He  lamented  the  loss  of 
Coligny,  and  perpetually  reproached  his  mother 
and  brother  for  what  ChaHes  now  designated 
their  abominable  counsels  respecting  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  which  he  rightly  declared  was  the  cause  of 
aU.” 

This  state  of  the  King’s  health  suggested 
other  motives  for  the  postponement  of 
his  departure,  for  we  read — 

“  Such  being  the  condition  of  King  Charles, 
the  Crown  of  France,  with  its  brilliant  de.stinie8, 
seemed  to  the  King  of  Poland  almost  within 
his  gra.sp.  Mirou,  Henry’s  first  physician, 
secretly  communicated  his  belief  to  his  royal 
master  that  the  king  could  not  survive  six 
months.  It  was,  therefore,  privately  repre¬ 
sented  to  Henry,  by  the  Marcchal  de  Retz,  the 
Due  de  Nevers,  and  others,  that,  by  departing 
from  the  realm,  he  ran  extraordinary  hazard  of 
losing  the  crown  of  France  altogether.  The 
liason  of  the  Due  de  Alengon,  with  the  faction 
denominated  Les  Politiques,  secured  for  the 
latter,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  King,  the 
potent  codperation  of  the  house  of  Mont¬ 
morency  in  any  designs  he  might  harbor  to 
supplant  his  brother.” 

Tbe  Huguenots  of  France  —  a  faction 
consisting  of  two  thirds  the  population  of 
the  realm — hated  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
had  vow'ed  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Coligny,  and  its  subsequent  catastrophes. 
It  was  therefore  to  bo  apprehended  that 
the  ^Montmorency  and  their  partisans, 
uniting  w’ith  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Navarre,  and  supported  by  pow'erful 
foreign  leagues,  would  conspire  to  ex¬ 
clude  Henry  from  the  crown,  to  place  it 
on  the  head  of  their  nominal  chief,  the 
Due  d’Alen^on — whose  tolerant  princi¬ 
ples  were,  on  every  occasion,  ostenta¬ 
tiously  manifested.  These  speculations 
coincided  too  well  with  Henry’s  piivate 
sentiments,  not  to  arouse  vivid  alarm  in 
his  mind.  Catherine  .also  acknowledged 
their  force,  and  dreaded  the  |)eril,  which, 
on  the  death  of  King  Charles,  must 
threaten  the  interests  of  her  son.  Strong, 
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however,  in  her  maternal  affection,  and  i 
relying  on  her  powers  of  discernment  i 
and  energy,  the  Queen  assured  her  son 
that  she  would  preserve  for  him  his ' 
kingdom  ;  and  that  while  she  existed,  no  ; 
usurper  should  wield  the  scepter,  right- ' 
fully  his  own  by  inheritance.  She  bade  ! 
Henry  depart  to  his  distant  realm,  “  rely-  j 
ing  on  her  love  and  sagacity  to  bring  him  ; 
back  in  triumph  to  her  arms.”  “  Thus  * 
conjured  by  his  mother,  whom  Henry 
revered  as  his  best  and  most  potent  friend, 
the  Kin^  departed  from  Paris  on  the 
•  twenty-ninth  of  September.” 

Soon  after  this,  Charles  became  very 
ill  again ;  his  symptoms  were  such  as  to  j 
suggest  the  possibility  of  his  having  been  \ 

[loisoned.  It  was  a  frightful  thought — as  j 
lis  mother  must,  were  the  suggestion 
correct,  be  concerned  in  the  rauruer. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Henry 
through  his  Polish  career,  but  pass  on  to 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  occurred 
on  Whit  Sunday,  May  thirtieth,  1574, 
and  the  accession  of  the  King  of  Poland 
to  the  throne  of  France.  A  negotiation 
was  at  this  time  commenced  with  Gus- 
tavus  Wasa,  Henry  demanding  the 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  king  in  marriage. 
Hut  before  these  negotiations  could  be  j 
concluded,  the  royal  wooer  changed  his 
mind,  and  signified  his  intention  of  es¬ 
pousing  Louise  de  Lorraine,  whom  he 
spoke  of  as  “  a  princess  of  his  own  nation,  j 
and  one  whom  lie  could  love  and  be  faith-  / 
ful  to,  so  as  not  to  follow  the  }.>ernicious 
example  set  by  the  late  kings  his  prede- 
ces-sors.” 

The  prineess,  who  lived  in  great  retire¬ 
ment,  had  no  i«lca  of  the  brilliant  destiny 
which  awaited  her.  An  attachment  to 
Prince  Paul  de  Saulms  was  her  prevailing 
thought,  and  she  gave  herself  no  concern 
about  the  king,  or  the  attentions  he  had 
paid  her  during  the  winter  of  the  year 
1573.  But  the  King  was  determined,  and 
desjiatched  the  Marquis  du  (iuast  to  de¬ 
mand  her  hand.  Louise  had  been  little 
thought  of,  but  much  neglected  by  her 
stepmother  and  kindred,  whose  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  King’s  preference  was  un¬ 
bounded.  The  authoress  tells  us  that — 

“The  proposals  of  King  Henry  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Due  do  Lorraine  by  a  private 
missive,  six  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis  du  Guast.  The  amazement  of  the 
Duke,  of  his  consort,  Claude  de  France,  and  of 
the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Vaudemont,  was 
unparalleled.  They  could  not  believe  that  the 


oung  girl,  so  little  beloved,  and  di.sregarded  by 
cr  kindred,  was  about  to  ascend  the  most 
brilliant  throne  of  Europe — to  become  a  queen, 
their  sovereign.  The  same  night,  du  Quast 
arrived ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Louise  had 
been  then  informed  of  the  momentous  change 
in  her  destiny  about  to  occur.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine  as  yet  refused  belief  in  the  alliance, 
and  decided  that,  until  the  ambassador  de¬ 
veloped  his  mission,  and  clearly  explained  the 
intentions  of  his  Majesty,  the  affair  had  bettor 
not  be  discus-sed.  Du  Guast  remained  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Duke  and  the  Comte  de  Vaude¬ 
mont  during  the  night  His  mission  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  exchange  rings  of  betrothal  with  the 
Princess  Louise,  on  behalf  of  his  royal  master ; 
he  was  besides  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the 
King  and  Queen  Catherine  to  Louise,  and  to 
the  Comte  and  Comtesse  do  Vaudemont  The 
morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
du  Guast,  the  Princess  Louise,  on  awaking,  be¬ 
held  the  Comtesse  de  Vaudemont  standing  by 
her  bed  side.  At  the  sight  of  her  dreaded  step¬ 
mother,  the  young  princess  sprang  from  her 
bed  and  munfured  an  apology  for  the  lateness 
of  her  repose.  The  Comtesse  made  no  reply, 
and  Louise,  on  raising  her  eyes,  was  surprised 
.at  the  pallor  of  her  stepmother’s  countenance, 
and  the  restraint  of  her  manner.  Suddenly, 
the  Countess  approached.  Bending  the  knee 
before  the  astonished  Louise,  she  exclaimed, 

‘  Madame,  you  are  Queen  of  France !’  The 
prince.s8,  who  believed  this  salutation  to  be 
ironically  given,  made  no  reply.  Madame  de 
V’audemont  therefore  hurriedly  related  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  announced  the 
arrival  of  Du  Gua.st,  and  presented  the  letters 
written  to  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  the  Comte 
de  Vaudemont  by  King  Henry.  When  no 
longer  able  to  refuse  belief  to  the  statements 
of  the  Countess,  the  emotion  of  the  princess 
was  great,  and  for  some  minutes  she  wept 
passionately.  Two  hours  later  the  Princess 
Louise,  standing  between  the  Due'  de  Lorraine 
and  her  father,  granted  audience  to  the  Marquis 
du  Quast  Kneeling,  du  Guast  presented  his 
master’s  missive,  and  after  receiving  the  formal 
assent  of  the  princess  to  the  King’s  suit,  he 
hailed  her  as  his  queen  and  mistress.  Three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  du  Quasi,  the  Princess 
Louise,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Vaudemont, 
the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  the  dowager,  duchesse 
de  Guise,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  set  out 
for  Kheims,  where,  after  the  coronation  of  the 
King,  his  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated.” 

We  now  read  of  revolts  in  Languedoc, 
and  a  “  dangerous  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
royal  person,”  to  which  the  Due  d’Aler- 
^on  was  privy.  He  subsequently  cor- 
fessed  his  guilt,  and  the  share  he  had 
taken  in  the  plot  to  his  mother,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  [)ardon  being  granted  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  “  This  grace  Catherine 
promised,  and  kept  her  word ;  for  Mon- 
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sieur  bein^  implicated,  so  frequent  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  disloyalty  in  the  heir  apparent, 
she  deemed  to  be  fraught  with  danger.” 
The  coronation  of  Henry  III.  was  perform¬ 
ed  February  twentieth,  1575,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration  as 
King  of  Poland.  The  Cardinal  de  Guise 
was  the  officiating  prelate,  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Metz. 

Two  days  after,  on  Tuesday,  February 
22d,  his  Majesty  commenced  betimes  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremonial  of  his  espou¬ 
sals.  The  same  delay  as  on  the  corona¬ 
tion  morning  however  occurred,  for  the 
King  spent  the  early  part  of  the  day  in 
adorning  his  bride  elect,  at  whose  toilette 
he  was  present.  With  his  own  royal 
hands,  Henry  arranged  the  jewels  on  his 
consort’s  robe,  and  set  the  diadem  on  her 
head.  No  bridegroom  elect  could  seem 
more  enamored  of  the  charms  of  his  be¬ 
trothed  than  did  Henry.  The  King 
having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  bride,  next  inspected  and 
offered  his  advice,  on  the  rich  suits  to  be 
worn  by  his  favorites,  Villequier  and  Du 
Guast.  He  then  held  a  short  conference 
with  Queen  Catherine,  and  admitted  the 
Comte  de  Vaudemont  to  the  honor  of  an 
interview.  : 

“A  platform  of  state,  surmounted  by  a  ! 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  had  been  erected  j 
at  the  port.al  of  Notre  Dame  de  liheims. 
The  King  was  conducted  thither,  walking  1 
between  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  preceded  by  bands  of 
musicians,  and  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  j 
household,  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  carried  j 
his  baton  of  office.  i 

“  The  attire  of  King  Henry  was  deem¬ 
ed  a  marvelous  display  of  elaborate  taste, 
and  the  fashion  of  his  vestments  w.as  so 
novel,  that  all  the  young  lords  of  the  j 
court,  excepting  the  privileged  band  of| 
favorites  or  mignons,  beheld  themselves ! 
eclipsed.  The  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  ' 
the  Comte  de  V audemont  followed.  Next 
marched  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  Grand 
Chamberlain.  Then  follow'ed  the  bride, 
supported  by  the  Due  d’Alen^*on  and  the 
King  of  Navarre.  The  robe  of  Louise 
was  of  white  satin,  sumptuously  adorned 
and  beset  with  gems.  Her  mantle  was 
of  violet  velvet,  embroidered  w’ith  the 
fleur-de-lys,  the  train,  which  was  twelve 
yards  long,  being  carried  by  the  Princess 
Catherine  de  Navarre,  assisted  by  the 
widowed  Princesses  of  Conde  and  La 
Roche-Sur-Yon — the  latter  being  the  mo- 
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ther  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Cath¬ 
erine  follow’ed,  w’earing  robes  of  black 
velvet,  her  train  borne  by  the  Duchess  de 
Retz.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  came  next, 
wjilking  between  the  Duchess  de  Mont¬ 
pensier,  .and  the  widowed  Duchess  de 
j  Guise.  The  ceremony  of  the  espousals 
was  performed  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  the  high  mass  which  followed, 
was  said  by  the  same  prelate,  assisted  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Guise. 

Before  Louise  had  been  queen  a  month, 
she  was  made  quite  aware  of  the  arbitrary 
disposition  of  the  King,  for  disregarding  • 
his  wife’s  just  scruples,  he  insisted  on  the 
admission  of  the  infamous  Mademoiselle 
de  Chateauneuf  to  court,  and  although 
Louise  objected  in  very  energetic  terms, 
he  set  her  objections  completely  aside, 
and  carried  his  w  ishes  into  effect.  The 
personal  appearance  of  Louise  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Venetian  Ambassador, 
Jean  Michel: 

”  The  Queen  is  a  prince.ss  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years.  She  is  very  handsome;  her 
figure  is  very  elegant  and  of  middle  size  rather 
I  than  small,  for  her  Majesty  has  no  need  to  wear 
I  high-heele<l  shoes  to  increase  her  hight.  Her 
figure  is  slight ;  her  profile  beautiful ;  and  her 
features  majestic,  agreeable,  and  lively.  Her 
eyes,  though  very  pale,  are  full  of  vivacity,  her 
complexion  is  fair,  and  the  color  of  her  hair 
pale-yellow,  which  gives  great  content  to  the 
King,  because  that  hue  is  rare  in  this  country, 
where  most  of  the  ladies  have  black  hair.  The 
Queen  uses  no  cosmetics,  nor  any  other  artifice 
of  the  toilette.  As  for  her  moral  virtues,  she  is 
gentle  and  affable.  It  is  said  that  she  is  liberal 
and  benevolent  to  the  extent  of  her  means.  She 
has  some  wit  and  understanding,  and  her  com¬ 
prehension  is  ready.  Her  piety  is  fervent  as 
that  of  her  hmsband,  and  this  is  saying  every 
thing.  She  appears  devoted  to  the  King,  and 
shows  him  great  reverence ;  in  short,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  witness  a  more  complete  union  than 
that  which  now  exists  between  their  Majesties.” 

M.  Jean  Michel,  we  fancy,  looking  back 
on  the  little  episode  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauneuf,  only  saw  the  outer  coating 
of  the  young  Queen’s  life.  We  know 
that  even  then  she  had  deep  sorrows  and 
sharp  tri.als  to  bear.  Not  only  was  she 
compelled  against  her  conscience  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  courtesan,  but  her  own  people, 
those  she  had  brought  with  her  as  her 
suite,  (and  some  of  whom  w’ere  old  and 
valued  friends)  w’ere  dismissed  by  her  im¬ 
perious  lord,  and  their  places  filled  by 
Frenchwomen  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
I  gentle  Louise  bore  all  patiently,  until  an 
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insult  of  more  than  usual  audacity  on  the 
art  of  Renee  de  Chatcauneuf  induced 
er  to  apply  to  Catherine  for  redress.  It 
ha})peucd  as  follows ; 

“The  marriage  of  the  King,  meanwhile, 
greatly  incensed  Mademoiselle  de  Cli&teauneuf. 
The  fierce  temper  of  this  lady  occa.sioned  Henry 
serious  disquietude.  Unpropitiated  by  her  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  household  of  the  Queen,  her 
insolent  defiance  at  times  shocked  her  royal 
mistress.  At  one  of  the  balls  given  in  honor 
of  the  royal  nuptials,  .Mademoiselle  de  Cha- 
teauneuf  audaciously  appeared  in  robes  similar 
to  thaso  of  the  young  Queen,  imitating  even 
the  parure  of  jewels  worn  by  Louise.  Tlie  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Queen  was  now  fairly  roused. 
Aware  that  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  her 
consort,  she  quitted  the  saloon,  and  sought  the 
presence  of  Catherine,  to  whom  she  related  the 
unexampled  insolence  of  the  favorite.  Cath¬ 
erine  forthwith  summoned  her  son,  and  insisted 
tliat  an  order  should  be  dispatched  commanding 
Mademoiselle  do  Chhteauneuf  to  retire  to  her 
apartments.  The  following  morning  Catherine 
exiled  the  presumptuous  Renee  from  the  court, 
for  the  space  of  three  months.” 

From  this  time  we  liave  an  account  of 
discu-ssions,  tumults,  assassinatiun.s,  and 
conspiracies.  The  King  sat  uneasily  on  his 
throne.  The  tutelage  of  the  worthless 
Catherine,  had  produced  a  character  in¬ 
compatible  with  happiness.  His  suspicions 
of  tlie  Duo  d’Alenvon  beeame  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  embittered  this  portion 
of  his  existence.  Thus  does  Miss  Freer 
write  of  him,  and  describe  the  state  in 
which  he  then  lived: 

“  During  the  month  of  June,  King  Henry  fell 
ill  of  an  ear-ache ;  resulting,  it  was  supposed, 
from  exposure  to  the  draughts  of  a  church, 
within  which  his  Majesty  had  knelt  s«)me  time 
before  a  shrine.  The  sufferings  of  the  King 
were  excruciating,  and  during  two  days,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain  was  apprehended.  In¬ 
capable  of  the  least  self-control,  the  King’s 
transports  of  rage  and  despair  during  his  suffer¬ 
ings  were  Indescribable.  The  most  somber  sus¬ 
picion  took  po.sscssion  of  his  mind ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  poisoned  by  tbe  machinations  of  I 
the  Due  d’-AleiKjons,  who,  his  Majesty  declared, 
had  bribed  one  of  his  valets  to  scratch  him 
•lightly  with  a  poisoned  pin,  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  while  fixing  his  ruff.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Catherine  prevented  the 
immediate  arrest  of  Monsieur ;  and  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  the  Queen  took  upon  herself  to  cancel 
the  order  issued  by  Henry  to  that  effect.  Shak¬ 
en  by  the  most  terrible  misgivings,  Henry  sent 
for  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  implored  him  to 
watch  over  his  safety ;  and  in  case  his  death 
ensued,  to  seize  the  crown :  ‘As,’  said  the  King, 


‘  I  would  rather  you  reigned  than  that  malatru 
of  a  traitor,  my  brother !’ 

“  lie  then  ^vised  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
make  his  accession  sure,  by  compassing  while 
there  was  yet  opportunity,  the  assassination  of 
Monsieur.  ‘  What !’  exclaimed  the  King,  ‘  shall 
I  leave  my  crown  to  this  vile  profligate  !  Mon 
frere,  take  my  advice  ;  find  means  to  rid  your¬ 
self  of  him,  and  gather  together  your  friends, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  first  moment  to  seize 
the  crown!’  ” 

When  Henry  uttered  this  injunction,  it 
must  charitably  be  supposed  that,  mad¬ 
dened  by  pain,  he  knew  not  what  he  coun¬ 
seled  i  nevertheless,  when  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  his  Majestj^’s  partial  recovery,  we 
find  him  coolly  discu8.sing  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  his  prisoner,  the  Marechal 
de  Montmorency,  the  perfidy  of  the  mind 
which  sanctioned  the  murder  of  Coligny, 
and  counseled  that  of  Monsieur,  seems 
but  to  be  developing  its  deformity.  The 
King  of  Xavarre  treated  Henry’s  proposi¬ 
tion  respecting  Monsieur  as  eman.ating 
from  the  frenzy  of  delirium ;  but  he 
thought  it  prudent,  considering  the  reck¬ 
less  daring  of  some  of  the  King’s  intimate 
associates,  to  advertise  the  Queen  of  the 
peril  which  threatened  her  son.  Catherine, 
therefore,  sent  for  Monsieur,  and  ordered 
him  to  “  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Hotel 
des  Tuileries,  and  carefully  to  avoid,  for 
the  present,  his  usual  rambles  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.” 

The  authoress,  after  giving  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  France  generally, 
enters  into  a  comparative  view  of  the 
characters  of  the  royal  personages  of  that 
country.  She  says : 

“  From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  there¬ 
fore,  jealousies  were  rife ;  seditions,  distrusts, 
fraud^  famines,  and  poverty  reigned  every 
where.  The  court,  meanwhile,  set  the  example 
of  discord,  and  showed  that  the  highest  person¬ 
ages  in  the  realm  were  not  exempt  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  general  corruption.  The  character 
of  the  King  proved  a  spectacle  the  reverse  of 
edifying  to  his  people.  Next  to  his  Majesty 
I  stood  Monsieur,  weak  perfidious,  and  crafty : 
then  Marguerite,  with  her  imperial  beauty,  and 
unbridled  ])as8ions,  uniting  the  frivolity  of  the 
most  wanton  coquette  with  the  fierce  and  venge¬ 
ful  spirit  of  her  race.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  terrible  in  her  uncertainty,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  that  power  which  had  exalted  her  ances¬ 
tors  of  Medici  from  the  marts  of  commerce,  to 
be  Lords  of  Florence ;  displaying  a  singular 
oblivion  of  past  pledges,  having  no  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  yet  unerringly  imparting 
the  aspect  and  effect  to  events  as  they  passed — 
the  character  of  the  Queen  presenting  the  grand 
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enigma  of  the  age.  In  strong  contrast  with  the 
Queen  mother  appeared  her  daughter-in-law, 
j^uise :  gentle,  pious,  and  dazded  by  the 
splendors  of  her  state,  yet  inspired  with  that 
pride  of  race  inherent  in  the  blood  of  Lorraine, 
Louise  neither  desired  nor  possessed  political 
influence.  The  King  of  Navarre,  of  genial  and 
buoyant  spirit,  and  of  honor  so  unstained  that 
by  two  kings,  successively,  he  had  been  chosen 
the  guardian  of  their  life,  against  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  their  nearest  kindred — as  yet  challeng¬ 
ed  the  confidence  of  no  special  faction.  In  the 
court  of  Henry,  the  King  of  Navarre  played  a 
secondary  part,  as  the  satellite  of  Monsieur, 
his  just  pretensions  being  crushed  by  tbe  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  King’s  favorite'a  Later,  the 
nation  recognized  in  Henri  dc  Navafre  the 
worthy  son  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  and  the  hero, 
whose  first  essay  in  arms  had  been  beneath  the 
inspiration  of  Coligny’s  genius.  Conde,  of  re¬ 
served  temper,  unshaken  integrity,  taciturn, 
and  rigid  in  morals,  was  little  fitted  for  the 
leader  of  a  faction.  Oppressed  by  a  continual 
sense  of  the  injury  he  had  personally  sustained 
from  the  hands  of  Henry  III.,  first  on  the 
plains  of  Jamac,  in  the  murder  of  his  father; 
secondly,  by  the  King’s  intended  appropriation 
of  his  deceased  wife,  Marie  de  Cleves,  the 
Prince  abhorred  the  court  for  its  profligacy, 
whilst  he  bore  unrelenting  animosity  for  St 
Bartholomew’s  Eve.” 


For  years  now  we  read  of  nothing  but 
internal  commotions.  Margaret  of  Na¬ 
varre,  unforgiving  and  unscrupulous,  was 
the  warm  partisan  of  the  Due  d’Alen^on, 
and  aided  him  in  all  his  view’s,  whilst  she 
tried  to  mar  those  of  Henry.  Her  light 
conduct  was  the  scandal  of  that  bad  age, 
and  her  vices  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
In  1583  her  liason  with  the  Marquis  do 
Chanvallon  became  the  scandal  of  even 
the  infamous  court  of  France,  and  so  pub¬ 
lic  and  disgraceful  did  her  behavior  be¬ 
come  that  Ilenry  “  ordered  her  to  retire 
from  his  presence,  and  leave  Paris  within 
twelve  hours.”  The  King,  moreover, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Chanvallon,  who, 
however,  had  fled  to  Germany  for  safety. 
“  Margaret,  meanwhile,  maintained  her 
proud  and  fearless  demeanor,  and  employ¬ 
ed  a  ^)art  of  the  night  and  the  following 
morning  in  writing  letters,  containing  a 
temperate  but  resolute  denial  of  the 
charges  made  against  her  by  the  King, 
which  she  sent  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  to  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Court,  deeming  such  a  contradiction  more 
suitable  to  her  royal  station,  than  to  have 
publicly  retorted  the  abusive  epithets  of 
her  brother  and  King.  Marguerite’s  cool 
ability  generally  extracted  the  sting  from 
the  King’s  most  vindictive  assault ;  her 


consummate  assumption  of  innocence  in 
matters  afterwards  proved  against  her, 
forms  not  the  least  wonderful  faculty  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  this  princess.” 
Nor  did  Ilenry  content  himself  with  sim- 
I  ply  dismissing  his  sister  from  the  Court, 

!  but  commenced  a  system  of  unwarranta- 
1  ble  and  unmanly  conduct  to  her.  He 
hated  her,  and  now’  that  he  had  a  just 
cause  of  complaint,  he  heaped  gross  and 
unjustifiable  insults  on  her.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  conduct  being  required  by  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  proof  of  his  w  ife’s 
innocence  or  guilt  demanded,  Henry  sul¬ 
lenly  rejilied  that  he  had  been  irritated 
by  false  reports  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
sister’s  misconduct ;  and  that  now  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  whose 
arrival  w’as  hourly  expected,  and  his  own, 
that  the  Queen  of  Navarre  should  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  King  her  husband  ;  that 
he  W’as  w’eary  of  the  controversy,  and  had 
so  w'ritten  to  his  brother-in-law’. 

“  Hut,  sire,  what  will  the  princes  of 
Christendom  say  if  the  King  of  N  av.arre 
receives  b.ack  again  his  wife  without  ex¬ 
planation  or  reparation,  after  her  repute 
has  been  so  cruelly  sullied  by  your 
Majesty  ?” 

“  Say  ?”  exclaimed  Henry  haughtily, 
“  say  ?  These  said  princes  will  say,  that 
the  King  of  Navarre  has  received  back 
again  the  sister  of  his  King.” 

I  Hut  the  King  of  Navarre  w’ould  not  be 
I  satisfied  w’ith  this  explanation  ;  he  refused 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  consort  with  this 
stain  upon  her  character,  whereupon  the 
King  sent  a  letter,  w’ritten  w’ith  his  own 
hand,  in  which  his  Majesty,  eloquent  in 
his  exhortations,  tells  his  brother-in-law 
that  “  Kings,  mon  frere,  have  before  this 
committed  errors,  and  the  most  virtuous 
princesses  have  not  been  exempt  from 
foul  slanders,  in  witness  of  which  remem¬ 
ber  all  the  libels  current  respecting  that 
inestimable  personage  the  late  queen  your 
mother.” 

A  series  of  negotiations  follow’ed,  which 
ended  in  Marguerite’s  acceptance  of  her 
husband’s  proposition  that  she  should  live 
I  in  retirement  at  Nerac,  until  slid  could 
]  disprove  the  statements  made  by  the  King 
j  relative  to  the  Marquis  de  Chanvallon. 

I  Hut  Marguerite  and  her  errors  and 
misfortunes  became  secondary  to  miseries 
which  now’  fell  on  France.  Tumult  fol¬ 
lowed  tumult,  and  horror  horror ;  until 
the  public  were  affrighted  by  the  base 
murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 
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“  The  assusinaiion  of  the  Due  de  Guise,*  was 
known  in  Paris  on  the  day  following  its  per¬ 
petration.  While  iliehelieu  and  his  archers 
were  lighting  the  funeral  pile  of  the  unfortunate 
jirinces,  the  mob  of  Paris  had  risen  to  avenge 
their  death.” 

The  jK)werful  family  of  the  Due  deter¬ 
mining  to  h.ave  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  their  kinsman,  called  their  followers 
around  them,  while  the  frantic  Duehesse 
urged  them  on  by  her  loud  cries  for  re¬ 
venge.  Henry  now  repented  of  his  bloody 
deed ;  his  energy  was  gone ;  “  fears,  re¬ 
grets,  indecision,  and  weariness  follow’ed.” 

And  a  heavy  misfortune  hung  over  him, 
for  “  the  master-spirit  which  had  so  long 
guided  the  counsels  of  F ranee — the  genius 
alternately  used  for  the  glory  and  for  the 
misfortune  of  the  realm,  and  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  Henry  had  in  vain  sought 
emancipation,  was  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  earth.  Catherine  de  Medici,  at  the 
moment  when  her  unrivaled  powers  of  con¬ 
ciliation  were  needed  to  deliver  her  son  from 
the  abyss  into  which  his  furious  passions 
had  plunged  him,  Kay  on  the  bed  of  death. 
From  the  tatal  twenty-fourth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  her  strength  had  rapidly  given  way. 
Her  real  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  Due 
de  Guise,  her  indignation  at  the  wrfidy 
with  which,  despite  the  nature  of  tlie  pro¬ 
vocation  given,  the  King  had  violated  his 
word  and  her  own — without  the  support 
of  which  Henry’s  .asseverations  would 
have  been  treated  w’ith  derision — and  her 
consternation  at  the  desperate  condition 
of  affairs,  pressed  with  fatal  eflect  on  the 
already  stricken  frame  of  the  Queen.  Her 
matured  experience  at  once  revealed  to 
Catherine  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
the  late  catastrophe.  She  had  lived  to 
witness  the  son  once  loved  by  herself  ha¬ 
ted  and  reviled.  Aware  of  his  incapacity 
and  of  his  untoward  temper,  at  once  fa- 
n.atical  and  puerile,  she  mourned  the  over- 

•  This  horrid  tragedy  occurred  in  tho  old  Blois 
Castle,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Pari.s.  The  Due 
de  Guise  was  on  pretense  invited  from  Paris  to  at¬ 
tend  a  Council  of  State.  He  was  standing  on  tho 
hearth  with  his  back  to  tho  fire  eating  prunes,  when 
tho  King  Bctit  for  him  to  his  library.  On  his  way 
through  the  arched  passage  to  tho  King’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  ho  was  met  by  forty-five  assassins,  “  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  waiting,”  to  whom  tho  King  had  given 
each  a  dagger,  with  which  he  was  stabbed,  and  fell 
dead  in  fh>nt  of  the  King's  bed  After  two  hours 
the  King  came  out  and*kickcd  his  dead  body  with 
his  foot.  It  was  then  burned  to  ashes,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  river.  A  gentleman  of  Blois 
pointed  out  to  us  minutely  tho  whole  scene  upon 
the  spot.— Editor  Eclsctic. 
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throw  of  the  royal  race  of  Valois;  she 
mourned  at  beholding  the  son  for  whom 
she  had  sacrifleed  so  much  laden  with 
opprobrium,  .and  dishonored  by  his  vices. 
Aiore  than  this,  Catherine  predicted  the 
eventual  triumph  of  her  detested  son-in- 
law,  Le  Bearnnois,  while  now  she  ac¬ 
knowledged  th.at  the  s.alv.ation  of  Henry 
depended  on  his  prompt  reconciliation 
with  the  son  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  and  tho 
consequent  recognition  of  Henri  de  Na¬ 
varre,  heretic  as  he  was,  .as  Henry’s  legiti¬ 
mate  successor.  In  her  zeal  to  erase  from 
the  royal  line.age  and  succession  the  name 
of  Henri  de  Navarre,  and  to  substitute 
that  of  her  gr.andson,  Catherine  had  coun¬ 
tenanced  .and  even  upheld  the  revolution¬ 
ary  and  ambitious  designs  of  tho  princes 
of  Guise,  for  without  her  secret  support 
they  must  h.ave  fallen  long  ago  before  the 
hate  of  the  King  and  his  favorites.  This 
reflection  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of 
C.atherine.* 

She  died  unregretted  and  unmourned. 
Her  life  had  been  a  series  of  plots  and 
savage  cruelties,  her  death,  when  she  had 
just  witnessed  the  failure  of.  her  most 
cherished  hope,  was  a  vivid  homily  on  the 
folly  of  misdirected  human  energy  and 
intellect. 

One  more  horrible  scene  terminates  the 
career  of  this  base  son  of  an  infamous 
mother.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  a.ssas- 
sin.ated  by  a  monk  named  Clement,  and 
thus  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  and  his 
cruelties. 

His  Queen,  the  gentle  Louise,  “  mourned 
the  untimely  de.atn  of  Henry  HI.,  and  was 
constant  in  her  endeavors  to-  avenge  it. 
From  that  period  she  completely  broke 
off  all  relations  with  her  own  kindred  of 
Lorraine,  and  sincerely  embraced  the 
cause  of  Henry  IV.  Of  the  Duehesse  de 
Montpensier  the  Queen  could  never  speak 
without  shuddering,  deeming  her,  as  slie 
said,  the  .assassin  of  her  deceased  lord.  At 
Chenonceau,  the  Queen  passed  her  forlorn 
wi(^owhood  in  the  practice  of  rigid  aus¬ 
terities.  Mournful  notes  of  solemn  re¬ 
quiems  for  the  departed  perpetually 
echoed  through  those  apartments  once 
dedicated  to  the  profligate  revels  of  the 
court  of  Catherine  de  Medici.” 


*  Twelve  days  after  the  death  of  tho  Duo  do 
Guise,  Catherine  herself  died  in  her  chamber  in  tho 
Blois  Castle,  where  she  was  listening  to  the  noise  at 
tlie  Duke's  doatli  which  she  had  plotted.  IVe  visited 
all  her  apartments,  which  are  full  of  historical  in¬ 
terest— Editor  Eclkctic. 
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Thus  ends  the  History  of  Henry  III.  of 
France.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  carefully 
compiled,  beautifully  and  impartially 
written,  and  so  vividly  interesting  that  it 


carries  the  reader  on  unflagging  to  the 
end.  Miss  Freer  has  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country. 


From  Bentley’s  Hlseellsny. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES  STRANGE. 

ANOTHER  LOSS. 


My  partner,  Mr.  Brightman,  had  been 
for  years  the  confidential  solicitor  of  Sir 
Ralph  Clavering,  a  physician,  whose  bar¬ 
onetcy  was'  a  new  one.  When  Sir  Ralph 
ave  up  practice,  and  retired  to  an  estate 
e  bought  in  the  country,  a  Mrs.  Claver¬ 
ing,  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had 
b^n  a  distant  cousin  of  Sir  Ralph’s,  en¬ 
tered  it  with  him,  to  be  his  companion 
and  housekeeper.  It  ended  in  his  marry¬ 
ing  her,  as  such  sort  of  companionships 
often  do  end,  especially  where  the  man  is 
old,  and  the  woman  young  and  attractive. 
Mrs.  Clavering  was  poor,  and  no  doubt 
she  played  for  the  stake.  The  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  to  Sir  Ralph’s  title  w^as  his 
nephew,  Edmund  Clavering,  but  his  for¬ 
tune  he  could  leave  to  whom  he  would. 

Sir  Ralph  Clarering  died ;  and  Mr. 
Brightman  went  to  the  funeral ;  it  was  a 
very  short  period  indeed  previous  to  his 
own  death.  When  he  returned  to  our 
office  it  was  evening  ;  the  clerks  had  ^eft, 
and  he  came  up-stairs  into  my  room. 

“  Take  this  off  my  hat,  will  you, 
Charles,”  he  said.  I  can’t  go  home  in 
it,  to  be  stared  at ;  and  Mrs.  Brightman 
has  a  superstitious  resentment  against  a 
hat-band  going  into  the  house.” 

I  unpinned  the  black  silk,  folded,  and 
Iwd  it  on  the  table.  “  What  am  I  to  do 
with  it,  sir  ?” 

“  Any  thing.  Give  it  to  Leah  for  a 
Sunday  apron.  My  lady  treated  us  to  a 


specimen  of  temper,”  he  added,  as  I  put 
the  silk  on  a  tray  W’hich  Leah  w'ould  be 
coming  up  to  fetch.  “  She  thought  to  in¬ 
herit  all,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
petency  left  to  her.” 

“  Who  does  inherit  ?”  I  eagerly  asked  ; 
for  Mr.  Brightman  had  never  enlightened 
me,  although  I  knew  that  he  had  made 
Sir  Ralph’s  will. 

“  Edmund  Clavering.  And  quite  right 
that  he  should :  the  estate  ought  to  go 
with  the  title.  Besides,  setting  that  con¬ 
sideration  aside.  Sir  Edmund  is  entitled  to 
it  as  much  as  my  lady.  More  too,  I 
think.  There’s  the  will,  Charles;  you 
can  read  it.” 

I  glanced  my  eyes  over  the  will.  Lady 
Clavering  had  a  competency,  but  the  bulK 
of  the  property  w’as  left  to  the  inheritor  of 
the  title.  Sir  Edmund.  I  w’as  surprised. 

“  I  thought  she  would  have  had  it  all, 
Mr.  Brightman.  Living  so  estranged  as 
Sir  Ralph  did  with  his  brother,  even  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  reconciled  when  the  latter 
was  dying,  and  the  estrangement  extend¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  son,  Edmund,  I  certainly 
thought  Lady  Clavering  would  come  in 
for  it.  You  thought  so  too,  sir.” 

“  I  did,  until  I  made  the  will.  And  at 
one  time  it  was  Sir  Ralph's  intention  to 
leave  it  mostly  to  her.  But  for  certain 
reasons,  which  arose,  he  altered  his  plans. 
Good,  sufficient  reasons,”  added  Mr. 
Brightman,  in  a  marked  manner ;  “  he  im- 
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parted  them  to  me  when  he  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  his  will.  I  should  have  left  her 
lcS8#^^ 

“  May  I  know  them  ?” 

“No,  Charles.  They  were  told  me  in 
confidence,  and  they  concern  neither  you 
nor  me.  Is  the  gas  put  out  in  the  next 
room  ?” 

“  Yes.  Shall  I  tuni  it  on  ?” 

“  It  is  not  worth  while.  That  hand- 
lamp  of  yours  will  do,  if  you  will  light  it. 

I  only  want  to  ])Ut  up  the  will.” 

I  took  the  lamp,  and  lighted  Mr. 
Brightman  into  the  other  room;  his,  ex¬ 
clusively.  He  opened  the  iron  safe,  and 
deposited  Sir  Ralph  Clavering’s  will  in- 
sitle  it. 

Very  soon  after  this,  before  the  will 
was  proved,  Mr.  Rrightinan  died.  Sir 
Edmund  Clavering  then  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  me.  I  had  never  acted  for 
him  ;  for  Mr.  Rrightman  always. 

“  Can  you  carry  my  business  through, 
Mr.  Strange?”  he  proceeded  to  ask,  after 
expre8.sing  his  shock  and  regret  at  Mr. 
Rriglitman’s  sudden  fate. 

“  I  hope  so.  Why  not.  Sir  Edmund  ?”  . 

“You  have  not  the  legal  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Rrightman.” 

“Not  the  experience  ;  because  he  was 
an  old  man  and  I  am  a  young  one.  But, 
so  far  as  practice  goes,  I  have  for  some 
time  done  most  of  the  business;  ^Ir. 
Brightman  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the 
seeing  clients.  You  may  trust  me.  Sir 
Edmund,  I  assure  you.” 

“Oh !  yes,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  right,” 
he  rejoined.  “  Do  you  know  that  Lady 
Clavering  and  her  cousin — my  cousin  also 
— mean  to  dispute  the  will  ?’’ 

“Upon  what  grounds?” 

“Upon  his  incompetency  to  make  one, 

I  suppose — as  foul  a  plea  as  ever  false 
woman  or  man  invented.  ISIr.  Brightman 
can  prove - Good  Heavens!  every  min¬ 

ute  I  forget  that  he  is  dead,”  broke  off  I 
Sir  Edmund.  “  How  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  gone  just  now  !” 

“  But  there  can  not  fail  proof  of  Sir 
Ralph’s  competency.  The  servants  about 
him  must  know  that  ho  was  sane  and 
healthy  in  mind.” 

“  I  dont  know  what  her  schemes  may 
be,”  rejoined  Sir  Edmund,  “but  I  do 
know  that  she  will  not  leave  a  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  wrest  away  my  rights.  I  am 
worse  to  her  than  gall.” 

“  On  account  of  the  money  going  to 

you.” 


“  Ay,  for  one  thing.  But  there’s 
another  reason,  more  bitter  even  than 
that.” 

Sir  Edmund  looked  at  me  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  expression.  He  was  about  my  own 
age,  and  w’ould  have  been  an  excee«lingly 
leasant  man,  but  for  his  pride.  When 
e  could  forget  that,  so  far  as  to  divest 
his  manner  of  it,  he  was  warm  and 
cordial. 

“Her  ladyship  is  a  scheming  w'oman, 
Mr.  Strange.  She  flung  oft’  resentment 
at  first,  as  JNIr.  Brightman  was  a  witness 
to,  but  then  her  tactics  changed  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  Sir  Ralph  had  been  three  weeks  in 
his  grave,  she  contrived  to  intimate  to  me 
that  we  had  better  join  interests  together, 
i  Do  you  understand  ?” 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  understand 
or  not.  It  was  inconceivable. 

“  She  offered  herself  to  me ;  my  willing 
wife.  ‘  If  you  will  wed  no  other  woman,  I 

will  W’ed  no  other  man - .’  How  does 

the  old  ballad  run  ?  Not  in  plain  terms, 
but  in  terms  sufficiently  plain  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  I  declined  ;  declined  to  join  inter- 
1  ests ;  declined  her  /  and  so  made  her  my 
mortal  enemy  forever.  Do  you  know 
her  ?” 

“  I  never  saw  her.”  ' 

“  Take  care  of  yourself,  then,  should 
you  be  brought  in  contact  with  her,” 
laughed  Sir  Edmund.  “  She’s  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  women;  irresistibly 
so ;  had  she  been  any  but  my  uncle’s  wife 
— w’idow — I  don’t  answer  for  how  it  w'ould 
have  gone  with  me.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Strange,  did  Mr.  Brightman  impart  to  you 
Sir  Ral|)h's  reason  for  devising'his  proper¬ 
ty  to  me.  Mr.  Brightman  would  not  tell 
me  what  it  was.” 

“No  he  did  not.  Sir  Ralph  intended,  I 
believe,  to  bequeath  most  of  it  to  his  wife, 
and  he  changed  his  intention  quite  sud¬ 
denly.  So  much  Mr.  Brightman  told  me.” 

I  Sir  Edmund  remained  silent,  ai>parently 
thinking,  and  then  rose  to  leave.  “  The 
will  must  be  proved  without  delay.” 

“  I  w'ill  see  about  it  almost  immediately. 
Sir  Edmund.  It  would  have  been  done 
this  week,  but  for  Mr.  Brightman’s  unex¬ 
pected  death.” 

“Why  do  you  sink  your  voice  to  a 
whis^Mjr  ?”  asked  Sir  Edmund,  as  we  were 
quitting  the  room.  “  Do  you  fear  eaves¬ 
droppers  ?” 

I  was  not  conscious  I  had  sunk  it  until 
recalled  to  the  fact  by  Sir  Edmund. 
“  Every  time  I  approach  this  door,”  point- 
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ing  to  the  one  opening  into  the  other  heard  Mr.  Brightman  call  you,”  she  said, 
room,  “  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  with  a  smile  of  fa.scination. 
of  the  dead.  He  is  lying  there.”  “Yes,  I  am  Charles  Strange.  What 

“  What — Mr.  Brightman  ?”  c:in  I  do  for  your  ladyship  ?” 

“  It  is  where  he  died.  He  will  be  re-  “  Will  you  promise  to  do  what  I  have 
moved  to  his  late  residence  to-night.”  come  to  ask  you  ?” 

“  I  think  I  will  see  him,”  cried  Sir  Ed-  The  more  she  spoke,  the  less  I  liked  her. 
mund,  laying  his  hand  on  the.  door  handle.  .  I  am  a  frank  man  in  manner,  but  I  grew 
“  As  you  please.  I  would  not  advise  [  reserved  to  her.  “  I  can  not  make  a  prom- 
you.”  And  he  apparently  thought  better  1  ise,  not  knowing  its  nature,  Lady  Claver- 
of  it,  and  went  down  stairs.  ing.” 

I  had  to  .attend  the  Vice-Chancellors’  She  picked  up  her  long  jet  chain,  which 
Court — law  business  must  go  on  with  lit-  hung  down  to  her  knees,  and  twirled  it 
tie  respect  for  the  dead.  Upon  my  return,  about  in  her  fingers.  “  What  a  frightfully 
I  was  in  iny  clerk’s  room,  speaking  to  Len-  sudden  death  Mr.  Brightman’s  has  been,” 
nard,  when  a  carriage  drove  down  the  she  resumed.  “  Did  he  lie  ill  at  all  ?” 
street,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  The  “No.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was 
white  blinds  were  of  course  down,  (white  j  sitting  at  his  desk.  And,  w’hat  renders  it 
by  courtesy,  for  they  were  dirty  and  yel- 1  more  painful,  no  one  was  with  him.” 
low,)  but  one  of  the  clerks  peeped  out.  '  “  I  read  the  account  in  Monday’s  paper, 

“  It’s  a  mourning-coach,”  cried  he.  i  and  c.ame  up  at  once  to  see  you,”  resumed 

“  A  mourning-coach  !”  I  exclaimed.  I  Lady  Clavering.  “  He  M-as  my  husband’s 
“What’s  the  undertaker  thinking  of  ?”  j  confidential  adviser.  Were  you  in  his 
A  he.arse  w'as  to  come  that  night  at  dusk,  j  confidence  also  ?’ 

and  I  thought  he  must  have  raisunder- 1  I  presumed  she  meant  in  !Mr.  Bright- 
stood  his  orders.  man’s,  and  answered  accordingly.  “  Par- 

“  It’s  not  that  sort  of  mourning-coach,  tially  so.” 
sir,”  interposed  Leunard,  who  now’  peeped  “  You  are  aware  how’  very  unjustly  my 
out  at  his  w’indow’.  “  It  is  a  gentleman’s  |  poor  childi.sh  husband  strove  to  will  aw’ay 
chariot,  painted  black  ;  the  servants  are  1  his  property.  Of  course  the  will  can  not 
in  deep  mourning.”  I  be  allow'cd  to  stand.  At  the  time  of  Sir 

Allen  w’cnt  out  and  brought  back  a  j  Ralph’s  funeral,  I  infoimed  Mr.  Brightman 
card.  “  The  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.”  j  I  should  take  some  steps  to  assert  my 
I  ca.st  my  eyes  on  it.  “  Lady  Claver-  rights,  and  I  wished  him  to  be  my  solicitor 
ing.”  And  .an  involuntary  smile  crossed  !  in  the  matter.  But  no :  he  refused  ;  and 
my  face,  at  the  remembrance  of  Sir  Ed-  j  w’ent  over  to  the  enemy,  Edmund  Claver- 
mund’s  caution — should  I  ev'er  be  brought  j  ing.” 

into  contact  W’ith  her.  But  wdiat  could  j  “We  were  solicitors  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Lady  Clavering  want  with  me?  j  Clavering  before  he  came  into  the  title.” 

She  W’as  conducted  up-stairs,  and  I  fol- 1  “  Mr.  Brightman  was  ;  you  never  did 

low’ed,  leaving  my  business  w’ith  Lennard  |  any  thing  for  him,”  she  hastily  interrup- 
until  afterwards.  She  was  already  seated  [  ted  ;  “therefore  there  is  no  obligation  on 
in  the  very  chair  that,  not  tw'o  hours  pre-  ;  you  to  do  any  thing  for  him  now.  I  w.ant 
viously,  had  held  her  opponent.  Sir  Ed- 1  you  to  act  for  me,  and  I  came  all  this  way 
mund  ;  a  very  handsome  w’oman,  dressed  j  to  request  you  to  do  so.” 
as  ooquettishly  as  her  w’idow’s  w’eeds  '  “  I  can  not.  Lady  Clavering.  I  have 

allowed.  Her  face  W’jvs  beautiful,  but  her  seen  Sir  Edmund  since  Mr.  Brightman’s 
vanity  spoiled  her.  Every  glance  of  her  '  death,  and  have  undertaken  to  carry  on 
eye,  every  movement  of  her  head  and  !  his  business.” 

hands,  every  w’ord  that  fell  from  her  li|:>s,  |  She  threw  herself  back  in  her  ch.air, 
was  a  display  of  her  charms,  and  a  de- 1  and  looked  at  me  from  under  her  vain 
mand  of  admiration.  Sir  Edmund  need  i  eyelids.  “  Leave  him,  Mr.  Strange  ;  you 
not  have  cautioned  me  to  keep  heart-  can  make  a  ready  excuse,  if  you  will, 
whole ;  one,  so  vain  and  foolish,  would  Mr.  Brightman  held  all  my  husband’s  p.a- 
repel  rather  than  attract  me,  even  though  pers,  knew  all  about  his  j)roperty,  and 
gifted  with  beauty  rarely  accorded  to  there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  act  for  me  as  you, 
w’oman.  his  partner.  I  will  make  it  worth  your 

“  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mr.  while.” 

Strange  ?  Charles  Strange,  as  I  have  “  What  you  suggest  is  impossible.  Lady 
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Clavering.  We  are  enlisted  in  the  inter- ! 
ests — I  speak  professionally — of  the  other  I 
side,  and  have  already  advised  with  Sir  ! 
Edmund,  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken,  in  | 
the  suit  you  purpose  to  enter  against  him. 
To  leave  him  for  you,  after  doing  so  would  ! 
1)0  dishonorable.” 

She  shot  another  glance  at  me  from  j 
those  mischievous  eyes.  “  I  will  make  it 
well  worth  your  while,  I  repeat,  Mr.  j 
Strange.”  I 

I  could  look  mischievous  too,  if  I  pleas-  ' 
ed,  and  had  in  my  day  ;  but  she  could  ; 
read  nothing  in  my  gaze  then,  as  it  met 
hers,  but  what  was  sober  as  old  Time,  i 
Her  eyes  dropj)ed. 

“  I  have  heard  Mr.  Brightman  speak  of 
Charles  Strange,  as  a  thorough  lawyer, 
and  as  a  gentleman  /  somewhat  over-fond 
of  the  world’s  vanities.” 

“Not  over-fond.  Lady  Clavering.  Join¬ 
ing  in  them  occasionally,  at  proper  time 
and  place.” 

“  Well — I  did  not  think  a  gentleman  ” 
— laying  a  stress  u|)on  the  word,  as  she 
had  <lone  before — “  would  have  refused  to 
act  on  my  behalf.” 

•  “  Lady  Clavering  must  perceive  that  I 
have  no  other  alternative.” 

“  Who  is  Edmund  Clavering,  that  he 
should  be  preferred  to  me  ?”  she  rejoined,  I 
with  some  vehemence. 

“  Nay  Lady  Clavering,  circumstances  i 
compel  the  preference.”  j 

A  silence  ensued,  and  I  looked  at  my 
watch — the  lawyer’s  hint.  She  did  not  | 
take  it. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  amidst  the 
papers  which  Mr.  Brightman  held,  belong- 1 
ing  to  Sir  Ralph,  there  are  any  letters  of 
mine  ?” 

“  I  can  not  say.” 

“  Some  of  my  letters  to  Sir  Ralph  are 
missing,  and  I  think  they  may  have  got 
amongst  the  papers  by  mistake.  Will 
you  look  ?” 

“  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
doing  so.” 

“  Oh  I  but  I  mean  now.  I  want  them. 
Why  can  not  you  search  now  ?” 

I  did  not  tell  her  why.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Clavering  papers — not  including 
the  will — were  in  the  room  where  Mr. 
Brightman  was  lying,  and  there  were 
other  reasons. 

“  1  can  not  si)are  the  time  to-day.  Lady 
Clavering.  I  will  search  the  beginning  of 
next  week.  But,  should  there  be  any 
letters  of  yours  here — of  which  I  assure 


you  I  am  ignorant — you  will  pardon  my 
intimating  that  it  may  not  be  expedient  to 
give  them  up.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  not  ?” 

“  Should  they  bear  at  all  upon  the  cause 
at  issue,  between  you  and  Sir  Edmund 
Clavering - ” 

“  But  they  don’t,”  she  interrupted. 

“  Then,  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  inclose  them  to  you.”  I  rose  as  I  spoke, 
and  waited  for  her  to  rise.  She  did  so, 
but  advanced  to  the  window. 

“  My  carriage  is  not  here  yet,  Mr. 
Strange.  I  sent  it  to  fetch  a  friend,  who 
is  going  with  me  into  the  city.  It  will 
not  be  long.” 

I  begged  her  to  remain  as  long  as  she 
pleased,  but  to  excuse  me,  for  I  had  press¬ 
ing  business :  and  I  went  down  stairs. 

When  I  had  finished  my  directions  to 
Leonard,  I  hastened  out,  having  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Temple,  and  was  away, 
perha])S,  twenty  minutes.  As  I  turned 
into  Essex  street  again.  Lady  Clavering’s 
carriage  was  bowling  up  it.  I  raised  my 
hat,  and  she  bowed  to  me,  leaning  before 
another  lady,  who  now  sat  Avith  her,  but 
she  looked  white  and  scared.  What  had 
gone  with  her  brilliant  color?  In  the 
passage,  when  I  entered,  stood  the  clerks, 
every  one,  and  Leonard  amongst  them, 
some  with  a  laugh  on  their  countenances, 
some  looking  as  white  and  scared  as  Lady 
Clavering.  “  Why,  Avhat  is  this  ?”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

They  all  scurried  into  the  office,  except 
Leonard,  who  staid  to  explain.  “  You 
must  have  met  Lady  Clavering’s  carriage, 
Mr.  Strange  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  A  minute,  or  so,  before  it  came  for 
her,  cries  and  shrieks  were  heard  from  the 
rooms  above ;  startling,  aAvful  shrieks  they 
were,  and  we  all  hastened  up.  Lady 
Clavering - ” 

“Well?”  I  impatiently  cried,  looking 
at  Leonard. 

“She  had  gone  into  the  next  room, 
and  seen  JMr.  Brightman,”  he  whispered. 
“  It  took  three  of  us  to  hold  her,  she 
shook  so,  and  it  ended  in  a  burst  of  hys¬ 
terics.  Leah  and  Watts  came  flying  up 
from  the  kitchen,  thinking  some  body  was 
i  murdered.” 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  it ;  sorry  that  any 
woman  should  have  been  exposed  to  so 
unpleasant  a  fright.  “  But  it  was  her 
own  fault,”  I  said  to  Leonard.  “  Why 
could  she  not  have  sat  still  ?  Why  need 
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she  have  gone  into  other  rooms  than  the 
one  she  was  shown  to  ?” 

“  What  right  had  she  to  go  into  them  ? 
I  should  say,”  returned  Lennard.  “  And 
the  best  of  it  was,  she  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  us :  asking  what  business  we  had  to 
put  dead  people  into  public  places.” 

“  She  is  a  curious  sort  of  woman,  I 
fancy,  Lennard.” 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  I 
set  to  professional  business  in  right  earn¬ 
est  :  the  previous  week  had  been  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  business,  besides  pro¬ 
fessional.  One  of  the  first  things  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  was  to  get  the  will  of  Sir  Ralph 
Clavering  .proved,  and  I  unlocked  the 
iron  safe  to  procure  it.  Nothing  was 
ever  placed  in  that  safe  but  wills  and  title- 
deeds,  and  they  were  never  placed  any 
where  else.  But  where  this  particular 
will  was  hiding  itself,  I  could  not  tell,  for 
I  turned  over  every  paper  the  place  con¬ 
tained,  without  coming  to  it.  “  More 
haste  less  speed,”  cried  I  to  myself,  for  I 
had  been  doing  it  in  a  hurry,  “  I  must 
have  overlooked  it.” 

So  I  began  again,  and  went  through 
the  papers  carefully,  paper  by  paper.  I 
had  not  overlooked  it,  for  Sir  Ralph’s  will 
•was  certainly  not  there. 

Now,  was  I  awake  or  dreaming?  Was 
there  a  fairy  in  the  walls  to  remove 
things,  or  was  the  house  bewitched? 
or  what  was  it  ?  Only  the  Saturday 
week  previously,  that  bag  of  gold  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  singular  manner  ;  nay, 
in  a  more  singular  one,  for  that  was  safe 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  missed,  but  the 
will  had  had  more  time  to  disappear  in. 
I  went  and  examined  the  Clavenng  pa¬ 
pers,  but  it  was  not  amongst  them ;  and  I 
searched  desks  and  other  receptacles, 
though  certain,  beforehand,  that  it  would 
not  be  found  m  any  of  them.  And  it  was 
not. 

I  called  up  Lennard.  “  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  Sir  Ralph  Clavering’s  will  ? 
I  can  not  find  it.” 

“  It  must  be  in  the  safe,”  he  replied. 

“  It  is  not.  Lennard,  this  is  very 
strange :  first  the  bag  of  gold,  and  now 
the  will !” 

“Oh!  but  it  can  not  be,”  returned  Len¬ 
nard,  after  a  pause  of  thought.  “  That 
the  gold  went,  appears  to  be  too  plain, 
but  who  would  take  a  will  ?  The  gold 
might  be  a  temptation,  if  any  stranger  did 
et  into  Mr.  Brightman’s  room  that  night, 
ut  — ” 
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“  It  has  been  proved,  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  no  one  did  get  in :  and  yet 
the  gold  went.” 

“  True,”  returned  Lennard.  “  But  I 
was  going  to  observe  that,  though  the 
gold  might  be  a  temptation,  the  will  would 
not  be.” 

“  Lennard — there’s  something  not  can¬ 
ny  at  w'ork,  as  the  Scotch  say.” 

“  Do  not  think  it,  Mr.  Strange,”  he  re¬ 
plied  warmly.  “  The  gold  appears  to 
have  gone  in  some  mysterious  manner ; 
but  the  will  can  not  be  gone.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  in  the  safe.” 

Now  I  had  a  great  respect  for  Len- 
nard’s  judgment,  but  I  had  as  great  a  one 
for  my  own  eyesight.  It  would  be  better 
to  convince  fiim.  I  unlocked  the  safe 
again,  and  taking  out  the  parchments,  one 
by  one,  handed  them  to  Lennard,  that  he 
might  read  the  titles  of  each.  “  There,” 
said  I,  when  we  reached  the  last,  “  is  the 
will  amongst  them  ?” 

Leonard’s  face  assumed  a  grave  hue. 

“  This  is  v'ery  extraordinary,”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed.  “  Mr.  Brightman  would  not  put  it 
any  •where  else.” 

“  He  never  put  a  will  up  in  any  place  * 
but  this,  since  1  have  been  with  him,  Len¬ 
nard.  But,  to  make  sure,  I  have  looked 
in  every  drawer,  and  cupboard,  and  desk. 
It  is  gone  after  the  gold.” 

“  No,  no,”  he  cried,  almost  in  agitation, 

“  it  has  not,  it  has  not :  I  never  will  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

One  very  slight  hope  occurred  to  me — 
that  Mr.  Brightman  might  have  given  it 
into  the  custody  of  Sir  Edward  Clavering : 
but  then.  Sir  Edmund  would  surely  have 
said  so,  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  prov¬ 
ing  the  will.  The  loss  of  the  gold  was 
nothing  to  this,  for  that  had  been  replaced 
at  the  cost  of  £30,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter ;  but  this  loss  could  not  be 
replaced,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what 
would  be  the  end.  It  might  be  little 
short  of  ruin  to  Sir  Edmund  Clavering, 
and  nothing  short  of  ruin  to  me :  for  who 
would  continue  to  employ  a  firm  liable  to 
lose  wills  ? 

I  was  greatly  occupied  that  day,  but 
the  missing  will  lay  upon  me  like  a  heavy 
nightmare,  and  I  forced  time  for  a 
dash  up  to  Sir  Edmund  Clavering’s  in  the 
afternoon,  bribing  the  cabman  to  speed. 
By  dint  of  good  luck,  I  found  Sir  Edmund 
in,  and  I  inquired  if  lie  held  possession  of 
the  will. 

“  Mr.  Brightman  holds  the  will,”  he  re- 
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plied.  “  Held,  I  should  say :  I  can  not 
get  into  speaking  of  him  in  the  past  tense, 
you  see.  He  took  it  home  with  him  after 
Sir  Ralph’s  funeral.” 

“  I  know  he  brought  it  home,  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  ;  but  I  thought  it  possible  he  might 
h.ave  given  it  into  your  possession  since. 
I  hoped  he  had,  for  I  can  not  find  the  will. 
I  have  searched  for  it  every  where.” 

“  Not  find  the  will !”  he  echoed.  “  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  looked  in  every  place  but 
the  right,”  he  added,  with  a  laugh.  “I 
can  tell  you  where  it  is.” 

“  "Where  ?” 

“  No  end  of  confusion  it  must  cause 
when  a  m.an,  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Rright- 
man,  dies  suddenly,”  continued  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund.  “  I  dare  say  it  will  be  weeks  be¬ 
fore  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  all  his 
holes  and  comers  and  hiding-places.” 

“  Rut  where  do  you  say  the  will  is  ?” 
cried  I,  chafing  at  the  suspense. 

“  In  your  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
— ]Mr.  IJrightman’s  consulting  room,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  called — ^there  is  an  iron  safe  on 
the  right-hand  side  as  you  enter,  opposite 
the  fireplace.  The  will  is  there.” 

•  “The  will  was  there,  I  am  aware,  for  I 
saw  it  placed  there,  but  the  will  is  not 
there  now.” 

“  Then  he  h-as  put  it  somewhere  else,” 
carelessly  replied  Sir  Edmund. 

“  We  never  put  wills  in  any  place  but 
that;  never.  Not  finding  it  there,  I  was 
in  hopes  it  might  have  been  handed  over 
to  you.  May  I  ask  how  you  knew  it  was 
there.  Sir  Edmund  ?” 

“  Recause,  the  other  day,  when  I  was 
with  Mr.  Rri^htman  in  that  room,  we  dif¬ 
fered  in  opinion  as  to  a  certain  clause  in 
the  will,  and  he  took  it  out  of  the  safe  to 
convince  me.  He  was  right,  and  I  was 
wrong.  I  B.aw  him  ])ut  it  in  again  and 
lock  it  up.” 

“  Do  you  remember  when  this  was?” 

“It  was — let  me  sec — the  Thursday 
preceding  Mr.  Rrightman’s  death ;  the 
day  I  went  into  the  countrv.  When  are 
you  going  to  prove  the  will  ?  It  ought 
to  be  done.” 

“  Sir  Edmund,  I  was  going  to  set  about 
it  this  very  day ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  can  not 
find  the  will.” 

“  It  must  be  easy  enough  to  find  ;  a  big 
parchment  like  that.  If  not  in  the  safe,' 
Mr.  Rrightman  must  have  removed  it 
elsewhere.  Look  in  ail  his  pigeon-holes 
and  places.” 

“  I  have  looked :  I  have  looked  cvery- 
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where.”  Like  I  looked  some  days  before 
for  the  bag  of  gold,  I  mentally  added. 

Rut  Sir  Edmund  Clavering  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  treat  the  matter  lightly ;  he 
evidently  attached  no  importance  to  it 
whatever,  believing  that  Mr.  Rrightman 
had  only  changed  its  safety-place. 

I  drove  home  again,  feeling  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life.  An 
undefined  idea,  a  doubt,  had  flashed  across 
my  mind  whilst  I  had  been  talking  to  Leo¬ 
nard.  Imagination  is  quick,  quicker  with 
me,  I  know,  than  with  many  people  ;  and, 
the  moment  a  thing  puzzles  me,  I  must 
dive  into  the  why  and  the  wherefore  :  my 
brain  goes  to  work  upon  it  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings  and  phases,  probable  and  improbable, 
natural  and  unnatural.  This  doubt,  which 
I  had  driven  away  at  the  time  ;  had  been 
driving  it  away  during  my  gallop  to  Sir 
Edmund’s ;  during  the  time  I  was  convers¬ 
ing  with  him,  grew  into  suspicion  now. 

"What  is  it?  asks  the  reader.  Wait 
half  an  instant,  while  I  explain  how  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  it.  When  I  found  the  will  gone 
from  the  safe ;  when  I  searched  and 
searched,  and  found  it  gone  from  every 
where,  I  could  only  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  taken — stolen.  Then  I 
l)egan  to  reason.  Why  was  it  taken  ? 
from  M'hat  motive  ?  why  should  that  one 
particular  parchment  be  abstracted,  and 
the  others  left  untouched  ?  Obviously,  it 
could  only  h.ave  been  from  motives  of  in¬ 
terest.  Now,  who  had  an  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  that  will — so  that  it 
might  not  be  proved  and  acted  upon  ? 
Rut  one  person  in  the  whole  world — Lady 
Clavering.  And  Lady  Clavering  had 
been  alone  in  the  room,  where  the  safe 
was,  for  nearly  half  an  hour !  Does  the 
reader  perceive  now  ? 

If  she  had  possessed  herself  of  it,  there 
was  farewell  to  our  ever  getting  it  again. 
I  saw  through  her  character  at  that  first 
interview — that  she  was  a  woman  without 
scruple. 

Rut,  how  could  she  have  got  at  it? 
debated  reason  again.  Even  supposing 
she  knew  the  will  was  in  the  iron  safe,  she 
could  not  have  opened  it  without  the  key ; 
and  how  could  she  have  got  at  that? 
Again — if  Lady  Claverjng  were  the  guilty 
party,  what  became  of  my  very  natural 
suspicions,  that  whoever  took  the  will, 
had  a  hand  in  taking  the  gold  ? — and, 
with  the  gold,  I-^dy  Claverinp  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do.  Look  at  it  as  I  would, 
perplexities  arose ;  and  conflicting  points. 
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difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled. 

Lennard  met  me  in  the  passage  on  my 
return.  “  Is  it  all  right  ?  Has  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  got  it,  sir  ?” 

“No,  no;  I  told  you  it  was  a  forlorn 
hope.  Come  up-stairs,  Lennard.  Sir 
Edmund  has  not  got  the  will,”  I  contin¬ 
ued,  as  we  entered  the  front  room.  “  He 
says  that  when  he  was  here  last  Thursday 
week,  Mr.  Hrightman  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  M'ill,  and  he  took  it  from  the  safe 
and  put  it  in  again.  Therefore  it  is  since 
that  period  that  the  theft  has  taken 
place.” 

“  Can  you  really  look  upon  it  as  stolen 
Lennard  uttered,  with  emphasis. 

“  How  else  can  I  look  u|K)n  it  ?  How 
do  you  look  upon  it?” 

“  But  who  would  steal  so  valueless  a  j 
thing  as  a  will  ?” 

“  Not  valueless  to  every  body.” 

“No  one  in  the  house  would  do  such  a 
thing - You  have  a  suspicion !”  he  add¬ 

ed,  in  an  abrupt  tone,  as  ne  looked  at  me. 

“  Yes,  I  have,  Lennard.” 

Instead  of  replying,  he  turned  short 
round,  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
Lennard  was,  in  truth,  strangely  upset  by 
this  loss.  “  Of  whom  ?”  he  presently 
jerked  out. 

“  If  you  thought  the  subject  attentively 
over,  you  might  j)enetrate  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have,  Lennard.” 

He  looked  hard  at  me.  “  You  surely 
don’t  suspect  Leah,  sir  ?” 

“Leah!  No.” 

“  Oh  !  Because  I  was  afraid  you  did 
suspect  her  in  the  matter  of  the  gold.  I 
feel  sure  Leah  is  innocent.” 

“So  do  I.  Leah  no  more  took  the 
gold  than  you  or  I  did,  Lennard.  And 
what  should  she  want  with  the  will  ?  If 
I  made  her  a  present  of  all  in  the  safe, 
she  would  only  light  her  fires  with  them, 
as  useless  lumbt'r.  Try  again.” 

But  he  only  shook  his  head.  “  I  can 
not  find  your  drift,  sir.” 

“To  all  persons,  save  two,  the  will 
would  be  as  useless  as  to  Leah.  One  of 
those  two  is  Sir  Edmund ;  and  he  has  not 
got  it ;  the  other  is  Lady  Clavering.” 

“  And  she  has  not  got  it  either,”  dream¬ 
ily  returned  Lennard. 

“  Can  you  answer  for  that  ?” 

The  significant  tone  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered,  aroused  Lennard.  “Mr.  | 
Strange !”  he  ejaculated,  “  do  you  sus-  j 
pect  Lady  Clavering  ?”  I 
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“To  say  I  suspect  her  would  be  too 
strong  a  word.  If  my  doubts  rest  upon 
her  at  all,  it  is  because  she  is  the  only 
person  who  could  have  an  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  the  will  into  her  possession  ;  and  she 
is  the  only  stranger,  so  far  as  can  recol¬ 
lect,  who  has  been  alone  in  this*  room  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  to  take  it  from  the  safe.” 

Lennard  was  incredulous.  “  But  she 
had  not  the  key !  she  could  not  have  got 
it  open !” 

“  I  know — I  see  the  improbabilities  that 
encompass  my  doubts ;  but  they  can  find 
no  vent  elsewhere.” 

“  The  safe  could  not  have  been  opened 
without  the  key.  Where  was  the  key !” 

“  In  that  back-room ;  in  Mr.  Bright- 
man’s  deep  drawer;  the  drawer  from 
which  the  gold  was  taken,”  was  ray  grave 
j  answer.  “  And  she  could  not  have  got 
at  it  without — without  passing  him.” 

Lennard’s  face  grew  hot.  He  wij)ed 
his  brow. 

“  And  the  key  of  that  draw’er  w.a3  in 
my  own  pocket,  here,  on  the  bunch.”  I 
took  it  out — Mr.  Brightm.an’8  bunch  until 
within  a  few  d.ays — and  shook  it  before 
him. 

“  What  mystery  is  it  that  has  come 
over  the  house,  about  keys,  and  locks,  and 
things  disappCiTring?”  Lennard  mur¬ 
mured,  in  bewilderment. 

“  Lennard,  it  is  the  question  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  myself,” 

“  She  coTild  never  have  gone  in  there 
and  passed  him ;  and  stood  there  while 
she  got  the  key  !  A  young  and  beautiful 
woman  like  Lady  Clavering !  It  would 
bo  unnatural.” 

“No  more  unnatural  for  beauty  than 
for  ugliness,  Lennard.  Unn.atnral  for 
most  women,  though,  whether  pretty  or 
plain.” 

“  But  how  could  she  have  divined  that 
the  key  of  the  s.afe  was  in  that  drawer,  or 
in  that  room  ?”  urged  Lennard.  “  Or — 
divining  it — how  could  she  h.ave  got  the 
drawer  open  ?” 

There  was  the  point  that  staggered  me 
more  tluin  any  other — her  knowing  where 
to  get  at  the  key  :  and  the  safe  could  not 
have  been  unlocked  with  any  other. 

“  And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  how  could 
she  have  known  that  the  wdll  was  in  the 
safe  ?”  added  Lennard. 

Truly  the  .affair  presented  grave  per- 
I  plexities.  “  One  curious  part  of  it  is,  that 
j  she  should  have  called  you  up  with  her 
j  screams,  Lennard.  If  she  had  but  that 
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moment  oj>eiicd  the  door,  and  seen — what  1 
frightened  her,  she  could  not  have  been  | 
in  the  room  previously  hunting  for  the  ' 
key.  Were  the  screams  put  on  ?  a  piece  ' 
of  acting?”  j 

“  It  wotil<l  take  a  subtle  actress  to  coun-  | 
terfeit  the  terror  that  shook  her,”  replied  i 
Lennard  ;  “  and  the  best  actress  breathing  | 
could  not  have  assumed  her  ghastly  looks. 
Xo,  Mr.  Strange,  I  believe  what  she  said 
was  the  fact :  that,  weary  with  waiting  for 
her  carriage,  she  had  walked  about  the 
room,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  other, 
and  pas.sed  into  it,  without  a  thought  save 
that  of  distracting  her  ennui.  She  would 
not  have  waited  to  scream  until  she  had  j 
taken  the  key.”  1 

The  drift  of  the  last  argument  .appeared  j 
conclusive.  For,  if  she  really  had  pos-  i 
sessed  herself  of  the  key,  used  it,  and  then  | 
put  it  back  again,  she  would  have  taken  \ 
care  not  to  arouse  .attention  to  the  fact  i 
that  she  had  been  in  the  room  ;  and  she 
could  not  have  crossed  the  threshold  with¬ 
out  at  once  seeing  the — the  principal  object 
the  room  contained.  “  Lennard,”  I  said, 

“  if  she  did  move  about  that  room,  the  | 
clerks  underneath  may  have  heard  her;  go 
down,  .and  see  what  you  can  get  out  of! 
them.  But  take  care  how  you  put  your  I 
questions :  no  hint  of  this  matter,  in  any  i 
shape,  must  be  suffered  to  get  .abroad.” 

Lennard  went  down,  but  he  got  nothing,  i 
The  clerks  said  they  had  hoard  no  noise 
at  all,  until  aroused  by  the  alarm  of  Lady  I 
Cl.avering.  j 

Reader,  I  can  toll  you  that  you  have  | 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  been  placed  in  a  1 
more  disagreeable  predicament,  and  with- 1 
out  any  conscious  fault  of  yours,  than  I  I 
felt  to  be  in,  then.  It  was  of  no  use  tern-  ! 
]>ori/.ing  with  the  matter :  I  could  only  | 
meet  it  boldly,  and  I  sent  th.at  evening  i 
for  Sir  Edmund  Clavering,  and  laid  it  in 
its  n.akedness  before  him.  Certainly  there 
was  one  gleam  of  comfort,  so  far  as  I  was 
])crsoiially  affected,  and  that  w.as,  that  .os 
I  had  not  put  the  will  up,  nor  had  it  been, 
strictly  speaking,  under  my  own  custody, 
less  amount  of  blame  couhl  be  cast  to  me. 

I  told  Sir  Edmund  of  Lady  Clavering’s 
visit,  and  the  doubts  of  her  which 
had  forced  themselves  on  my  mind.  He 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  (and  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  at  the  same  time)  th.at  she  w.os  the 
culprit,  and  was  for  applying  for  a  war-  I 
rant  at  Bow  street,  to  t.ake  her  into  cus¬ 
tody.  With  extreme  difficulty  I  got  him  to 
hear  reason  against  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
VOL.  XLVII.— NO.  L 


Lennard  came  up  to  me  before  he  went 
homo  for  the  night :  he  had  come  round 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  it  most  inevi¬ 
tably  have  been  Lady  Clavering;  for, 
failing  her,  there  was  no  shade  of  suspi¬ 
cion  that  could  attach  to  any  one  else— dis¬ 
tort  fancy  as  we  would. 

“  But  neither  was  there  as  to  the  gold,” 
was  my  rejoinder. 

But  after  they  were  all  gone,  and  I  sat 
by  the  fire  in  the  front  room,  and  went 
over  the  details  dispassionately  to  myself, 
and  then  lay  awake  the  best  part  of  the 
night,  going  over  them  still,  my  suspicions 
of  Lady  Clavering  lessened,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  too  im¬ 
probable  to  be  well  founded. 

Nevertheles.s,  I  decided  upon  my  course, 
.and  that  was,  to  call  upon  her ;  not  to  .ac¬ 
cuse  her,  but  to  see  it  I  could  not,  indi¬ 
rectly,  make  something  out.  Sir  Edmund 
mentioned,  the  previous  night,  the  hotel 
at  which  she  was  staying,  and  I  went  up 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Lady 
Clavering  was  sitting  alone,  her  widow’s 
cap  on  the  sofa  by  her  side  :  she  scuffled 
it  on  to  her  head,  when  the  waiter  an¬ 
nounced  me. 

“  It  is  so  hot  and  ugly,”  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  excuse ;  “  I  sit  without  it 
whenever  I  am  alone.  So  you  have  con¬ 
descended  to  return  my  visit,  Mr.  Strange. 
I  thought  you  gentlemen  of  the  law  took 
refuge  in  your  plea  of  occupation  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  etiquette.” 

“  Indeed  it  is  not  out  of  deference  to 
etiquette  that  I  h.ave  called  upon  you  to¬ 
day,  Lady  Clavering,  but - ” 

“  You  have  thought  better  of  your  re¬ 
fusal — you  have  come  to  say  you  will  un¬ 
dertake  my  business !”  she  interrupted, 
with  eyes  and  looks  full  of  eagerness. 

“  Nor  yet  that,”  I  was  forced  to  reply, 
though,  in  truth,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  conciliate  her :  “  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
many  an  advocate  quite  as  efficient  as  I 
could  be.  The  d.ay  you  were  at  my  house, 
did  you  happen  to  see - 

“Mr.  Strange,  I  must  beg  you,  as  a 
gentleman,  not  to  allude  to  what  I  saw,” 
she  interposed,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  “  I 
think  it  wiis  inc.xcusable,  on  your  part, 
not  to  have  informed  me  what  lay  in  the 
next  room.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Laily  Clavering,  it  would 
have  been  .an  unnecessary  and  unpleasant 
piece  of  information  to  volunteer :  for  how 
could  I  possibly  foresee  that  you  would  be 
likely  to  enter  that  room  ?” 
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“  I  never  saw  a  dead  person  in  my  life,”  1 
she  rejoined,  **  and  I  shsul  not  get  over  the  | 
shock  for  years.  I  would  have  given  any  i 
thing  rather  than  have  been  exjxjsed  to  it.”  i 
“  And  so  would  I,  and  I  shall  always  i 
regret  it,”  was  my  warm  apology. 

“  Then  why  do  you  introduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  f  ”  ' 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  that ; 
but  to  your  having  sat  in  the  front-room 
1  must  allude :  and  I  know  you  will  excuse 
my  asking  you  the  question  I  am  about  to  | 
do.  Did  you  happen  to  see  a  parchment : 
lying  in  that  front-room — on  the  table  or  , 
on  the  desk  ?  We  have  missed  one  :  and 
if  you  should  chance  to  have  noticed  it,  it  j 
will  be  a  great  assistance  to  us,  as  a  ])roof . 
that  we  need  not  carry  our  researches  ' 
farther  back  than  that  day.”  ! 

“  I  don’t  remember  that  I  saw  any  ! 
parchment,”  she  carelessly  rejoined ;  “  I 
saw  some  papers,  tied  round  with  pink 
tape,  on  the  desk ;  I  did  not  notice  them 
particularly.  I  pray  you  not  to  make  me  ^ 
think  about  that  afternoon,  or  you  will 
have  me  in  hysterics  again.” 

“  It  is  not  j>ossible — your  Ladyship  will  j 
pardon  me — that  it  can  have  caught  on  to 
your  dress  in  any  way,  so  as  to  have  been 
carried  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  ! 
and — perhaps — lost  in  the  street  ?”  I  per-  i 
sisted,  in  a  slow  tone,  looking  at  her. 

Looking  at  her :  but  I  could  detect  no  ' 
emotion  on  her  face ;  no  sinking  of  the  | 
eye,  no  rise  or  fall  of  color,  as  one,  guilty,  | 
would  have  been  likely  to  display.  She  i 
appeared  to  take  my  question  literally,  and  ' 
to  see  nothing  beyond  it.  I 

“  I  can  not  tell  any  thing  about  it,  Mr.  | 
Strange.  Had  my  dress  been  covered  in  I 
parchments,  I  was  in  too  much  terror  to  I 
notice  them :  your  clerks  would  be  more  J 
able  to  answer  you  than  I,  for  they  had  to 
as»Bt  me  down  to  my  carriage,  llut  how  j 
should  a  parchment  get  attached  to  a  lady’s  | 
dress?”  she  added,  shaking  out  the  folds  I 
of  her  ample  skirt.  “  The  crape  is  quite  j 
soft,  you  perceive.  Have  you  searched  1 
for  my  letters  yet  ?”  ^  i 

“  Partially.  I  do  not  think  we  hold  any.  j 
There  are  none  amongst  the  Claveriug  i 
papers.”  | 

Her  ga*e  sought  mine  for  a  moment, 
and  then  it  faded  to  vacancy.  “  I  wonder  ■ 
if  he  burnt  them  ?”  she  dreamily  uttered. 

“  What,  Mr.  Hrightman  ?” 

“  No ;  my  husband.  But  why  have  you  ! 
only  looked  partially  ?” 

“  From  want  of  time.  In  a  day  or  two  , 


I  will  institute  a  thorough  search,  and  you 
shall  hear  the  result  from  me.” 

“  Very  well.  I  am  only  waiting  in 
town  for  those  letters.  Yon  are  going  ?” 

“  One  more  question  ere  I  do  go.  Lady 
Clavering.  Have  you  positively  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  seeing  this  lost  parchment  ?” 

She  looked  surprised  at  my  pertinacity. 
“No:  otherwise  I  should  say  so.  But  if 
I  had  seen  it,  the  subsequent  flight  would 
have  taken  it  cle.an  out  of  my  memory.” 

“  It  is  not  Lady  Clavermg,”  I  exclaim¬ 
ed  to  Leonard,  Avhen  I  reached  home. 

“IIow  have  you  found  it  out,  sir?”  he 
rejoined. 

“  I  judge  from  her  manner  :  it  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  she  is  innocent.  Whoever 
may  have  got  at  the  safe,  it  was  not  Lady 
Clavering.  In  truth,  I  begin  to  think  I 
w.as  foolish  to  have  suspected  her.”  And 
yet,  even  while  I  spoke,  the  suspicion  re¬ 
turned,  so  prone  to  inconsistency  is  the 
human  heart. 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Miss 
Brightman.  She  had  come  up  to  town 
with  a  message  from  her  mother. 
“  Mamma  will  not  be  sufficiently  w'ell  to 
see  you  this  evening,  as  w:is  agreed,”  she 
said,  “  and  she  wishes  you  would  come 
down  to-morrow  morning  instead.” 

That  would  be  impossible.  “  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  spare  time  in  the  day,” 
was  my  reply.  “  I  am  quite  overwhelmed 
w'ith  work.  Perhaps  to  morrow  evening 
will  do  ?” 

“I  should  think  it  might,”  returned 
Miss  Brightman.  “  At  any  rate  you  c.an 
come ;  and  sliould  mamma  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  enter  upon  business  mat¬ 
ters,  another  time  can  be  appointed.” 

“  Is  Mrs.  Brightman  very  ill  ?” 

“  I  fear  so.  She  appears  to  me  to  fluc- 
tu.ate  so  much.  She  is  exceedingly  low 
and  weak,  and  she  passes  whole  hours  in 
her  own  room,  in  solitude.  When  I  ask 
to  go  in,  she  says  she  is  not  equal  to  see¬ 
ing  even  me.  Are  you  well  ?”  Miss 
Brightman  continued,  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
as  she  rose  to  leave.  “  You  look  haras¬ 
sed.” 

“  I  am  well,  Annabel.  But — you  have 
just  expressed  the  right  word — harassed ; 
and  terribly  so.” 

“  Poor  papa  !”  she  sighed.  “  It  has 
brought  a  load  of  work  and  care  to  you, 
as  well  as  of  grief  to  us.” 

“  I  should  not  heed  work,  or  legitimate 
care.  But — we  have  had  another  loss, 
.  Annabel,”  I  said,  dropping  my  voice  :  “  a 
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lo86  as  mysterious  as  that  of  the  gold :  and 
of  far  more  importance.” 

“What  is  it  ?”  she  questioned.  “  More 
money  ?” 

“  No ;  I  wish  it  was.  A  will,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  safe  there,”  pointing 
to  it,  “has  disappeared.  I  can  not  tell 
what  will  be  the  consequences  :  ruin  pro¬ 
bably  to  mo,  and  to  one  of  our  best  clients. 
Not  only  that — if  things  are  to  vanish 
from  our  most  guarded  safety-places,  in 
this  unaccountable  manner,  we  must  have 
a  crafty  enemy  at  work,  and  there  is  no 
foreseeing  the  ending.” 

“  What  was  the  will  like  ?”  Miss  Bright- 
man  rejoined  ;  “  I  mean,  what  did  it  look 
like  ?  I  have  a  reason  for  asking.” 

“It  was  a  folded  parchment,  about — 
that — size.  You  saw  your  father’s  will, 
Annabel :  it  looked  like  that.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?” 

“  Because  I  remember  papa’s  bringing 
home  a  parchment,  similar  to  what  you 
describe.  It  was  an  evening  or  two  before 
he  died :  the  evening  before  I  and 
mamma  went  to  Ibistings.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  that  V  ’ 

“  Oh !  no.  I  have  knownMr.  Brightraau 
— though  very  rarely — take  home  deeds 
which  required  studying,  but  it  was  not 
likely  he  would  take  home  Sir  Ralph 
Clavering’s  will :  he  made  it  himself,  and 
knew  every  word  in  it.  Annabel,  I  did 
not  intend  to  mention  names,  but  it  will 
be  safe  with  you.” 

“  Perfectly  so  :  as  safe  as  with  yourself. 
I  will  never  repeat  it ;  not  even  to 
mamma,” 

“  And  what  I  shall  do,  I  can  not  tell,” 
was  my  conclusion,  as  I  attended  her 
down-stairs  to  the  carriage.  “  I  would 
give  every  shilling  I  possess,  of  my  own, 
to  find  it.” 

Leah — it  was  some  hours  later — was 
carrying  down  my  dinner-tray,  when  a 
ring  came  to  the  outer  door.  “  W ell  done 
that  bell!”  I  heard  her  say  to  herself; 
“that’s  the  fourth  time  since  the  door  was 
shut,  and  Watts  out!  There  goes  the 
knocker !  It’s  a  visitor  for  master,  then.” 

She  put  the  tray  on  the  stand  in  the  in¬ 
ner  passage  and  opened  the  door.  I  list¬ 
ened,  curious  to  know  who  was  coming 
after  office  hours,  unless  it  was  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Clavering. 

“  Is  Mr.  Strange  in,  Leah  ?” 


“  Yes,  miss.  Please  go  up.” 

A  light  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  Annabel 
Brightman  entered,  holding  out  a  parch¬ 
ment  with  its  indorsement  towards  me. 
“Will  of  Sir  Ralph  Clavering.” 

“  O  Annabel !  you  are  my  guardian 
angel.” 

I  seized  the  deed  and  her  hands  togeth¬ 
er.  She  smiled  and  drew  away  the  latter. 

“  I  still  thought  the  parchment  I  spoke 
of  might  be  the  missing  one,”  she  explain¬ 
ed,  “  and  when  I  got  home  I  looked  in 
papa’s  secretaire.  There  it  was.” 

“  And  you  have  come  back  to  bring  it  ?” 

“  Of  course.  It  would  have  been  cruel 
to  let  you  pass  another  night  of  suspense. 

I  came  as  soon  as  I  had  had  my  dinner.” 

“  Who  was  with  you  ?” 

“  Nobody  :  I  came  in  the  omnibus.  Iii 
two  omnibuses,  for  the  one  only  brought 
me  to  Charing-cross.” 

“  In  the  omnibus  !  And  alone  !” 

“  What  was  to  hurt  me  ?  or  who  was 
to  know  me  ?  I  kept  my  vail  down.  I 
did  not  make  a  parade  at  home  to  order 
the  carriage  out  again  :  it  might  have  dis¬ 
turbed  mamma,  and  she  is  in  bed.  And 
now  I  must  make  luiste  back  again.” 

“  W ait  one  moment,  Annabel,  whilst  I 
lock  up  this  doubly-preeious  will.” 

“  Why?  You  are  not  going  to  trouble 
yourself  to  accompany  me,  and  you  s^) 
busy  ?  There  is  no  necessity  for  it :  I  shall 
go  home  just  as  safe  as  I  came.” 

“  You  silly  child  !  That  you  have  come 
here,  at  night  and  alone,  I  can  not  help  ; 
but  what  would  Mrs.  Brightman  say  to 
me  if  I  suffered  you  to  proceed  in  the 
same  unprotected  manner  back  again  ?” 

“  I  suppose  it  was  not  quite  right,”  she 
returned,  “but  I  only  thought  of  the 
pleasure  of  restoring  the  will.” 

I  locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  went  down 
stairs  with  Miss  Brightman,  leaving  a  pen¬ 
ciled  word  with  Leah  for  Sir  Edmund 
Clavering,  if  he  should  call.  Why  Mr. 
Brightman  should  have  taken  it  home, 
puzzled  me  considerably :  but  the  relief  to 
my  mind  was  such  that  I  can  not  express, 
and  I  felt  quite  a  gush  of  love  to  Lady 
Clavering,  for  having  so  unjustly  8U8j)ected 
her. 

“  Genuine  love  ?”  asks  some  body. 

No.  That  was  given  to  another.  One 
nearer  to  me  in  the  presence,  just  then, 
than  was  my  Lady  Clavering. 
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From  tb«  Eeleetle  Rerlew. 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  GOSSIP.* 


Nations  as  well  as  individuals  have 
their  outer  and  their  inner  life;  one  of 
strife,  commerce,  and  diplomacy,  and  one 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  ;  but 
the  former  is  so  prominently  set  forth  in 
Instory,  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  other 
from  all  consideration ;  and  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  surprise,  of  improbability,  or 
incongruity,  that  we  turn  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  life  of  a  nation,  to  contemplate  its 
quiet  and  peaceful  internal  workings.  It 
is  not  without  an  effort  to  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  a  sensation  of  anachronism  that 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  our  own  stormy 
seventeenth  century  as  the  age  of  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  Boyle,  and  Rav;  of  Dugdale, 
of  Fuller,  Tillotson,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  ; 
of  Locke,  and  of  that  mightiest  of  human 
intellects,  Newton.  Perh.aps  not  altogeth¬ 
er  free  from  impatience  is  our  glance  at  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  writing  quietly  his  treat¬ 
ise  on  “  Popular  Fallacies,”  with  the 
clatter  of  Prince  Rupert’s  Cavaliers  .and 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides  ringing  even  into 
his  study.  For  Milton  the  “  m.any-sided,” 
we  can  readily  find  a  place,  as  in  him  the 
inner  and  outer  life  of  the  n.ation  touch. 

But  if  these  considerations  suggest  the 
feelings  alluded  to,  how  much  more  is  it 
the  case  when  we  have  the  fiict  impressed 
u[>on  our  notice,  that  Fr.ance  between 
1790  and  1858  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
which  is  not  one  of  carnage  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  which  has  no  connection  with  war 
or  its  rumors,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  one, 
or  the  greater  tyranny  of  the  many  ;  but 
which  peacefully  takes  its  accustomed 
j)art,  and  its  full  share  too,  in  the  general 
advancement  of  knowledge  .and  science, 
which  is  gradually  elevating  the  intellectu¬ 
al  condition  of  Europe.  Yet  so  it  is;  in 
the  three  charming  volumes  before  us,  we 
have  a  record  of  much  literature,  much 
science,  and  much  speculative  philosophy 
— clearly  little  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  what  was  going  on  —  showing 

*  Mf^auges  ScietUifiques  et  lAtUraires.  Par  J.  B. 
Biot,  Membre  de  I’Academio  des  Sciences  et  do 
I’Acsdemie  FraD9aise.  3  vols.  Paris. 


plainly  th.at  the  human  intellect  will  not 
wait  for  its  development  till  the  angry 
passions  of  men  have  exhausted  or  con¬ 
sumed  themselves.  Whilst  in  the  ordinary 
history  of  these  times,  we  see  nothing 
but  blood-stained  pictures,  and  nations 
convulsed  wdth  intern.al  throes,  or  .at  rest 
from  exhaustion  or  despsiir,  we  have  here 
the  records  of  men  who  were  investigat¬ 
ing  abstract  truth,  who  w'ere  surveying 
the  earth,  sounding  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  c.alculating  the  l.aivs  w’hich  preside 
over  celestial  motions,  as  pe.aecfiilly  as 
though  the  Augustan  age  had  returned, 
and  men  were  to  know  w.ar  no  more. 

Strange  enough,  too,  it  is  to  see  the 
occa.sional  approximation  of  these  two 
!  worlds.  Let  us  look  back  some  sixty 
years,  to  a  meeting  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Paris,  There  is  a  scene  which  in 
many  jioints  of  view'  is  not  unworthy  of 
note.  A  young  and  unknown  student  of 
mathematics  is  about  to  make  his  dfhut 
I  before  this  learned  a.ssembly ;  his  is  the 
confidence  of  genius,  (with  a  little  added 
from  another  source,  to  be  seen  by  and 
by  ;)  but  it  is  an  assembly  that  might 
j  well  shake  the  nerv'e  of  even  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  man  ;  for  amid  many  great 
names,  there  are  some  that  the  world  will 
alw'ays  know.  There  is  Monge,  unrivaled 
in  geometric  analysis,  and  chief  of  the 
Ecole  Polytcchnique ;  there  is  the  veteran 
Lagrange,  w'hose  criticism  our  young  as¬ 
pirant  would  have  feared,  but  that  there 
w.as  also  the  author  of  the  immortal  “3Ie- 
canique  Celeste,”  Laplace :  for  to  him  had 
the  young  man  been  the  dav  before,  .and 
had  shown  him  his  calculations ;  he  had 
seen  on  his  face  an  exprcs.sion  of  surprised 
s.atisfaction,  and  had  been  told  by  him 
th.at  his  W’.a8  the  right  method ;  he  had 
received  from  his  matured  experience  a 
hint  to  stop  short  of  some  far-sighted  but 
as  yet  too  hasty  inductions ;  he  knew  also 
that  Laplace  had  spoken  favorably  of  his 
1  work  to  some  of  those  present.  And 
j  there  was  another  there,  an  under-sized, 

I  r.alher  slouching,  perhaps  rather  slovenly- 
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looking  man,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  made  some  noise  ; 
he  had  made  some  in  a  certain  street  or 
two  in  Paris  also,  since  his  return,  and 
would  make  more  shortly.  But  in  the 
interval  he  Avas  here,  wAy,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say :  perhaps  brought  by  his 
old  friend  M.  Monge;  perhaps  come  of 
his  own  accord  to  keep  up  his  character 
as  a  mathematician,  of  Avhich  he  w'as 

f)roud  ;  perhaps  sowing  beside  all  waters, 
ooking  to  the  time  when  he  might  make 
ministers  of  marine,  and  councilors  of 
state  out  of  some  of  these  men.  From 
whatever  motive,  there  sits  citizen  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  he  draws  around  the  table  with 
the  other  geometers,  and  looks  on  whilst 
the  young  man,  our  friend  M.  Biot,  lucidly 
explains  las  views,  illustrated  by  chalk 
and  a  blackboard — looks  on,  no  doubt, 
with  much  apparent  attention,  tor  when 
the  seance  is  over,  when  all  have  con¬ 
gratulated  M.  Biot  upon  his  most  assured 
success,  the  commission  appointed  to  re¬ 
port  u{>on  his  researches,  consisted  of 
citizens  Laplace,  Bonaparte,  and  Lacroix, 
all  men  of  some  mark.  After  this  peep 
into  the  quiet  world  of  thought,  citizen 
BonajMirte  doubtless  returned  to  his  ar¬ 
tillery  and  other  disturbances  ;  we  lose 
sight  of  him  at  present,  but  we  must 
follow  M.  Biot  to  dinner.  He  goes  to  dine 
Avith  M.  Laplace,  and  having  saluted  Ma¬ 
dame,  he  is  invited  for  a  moment  into  the 
great  man's  study.  There  Laplace  opens 
a  closet,  and  extricates  from  a  chaotic 
mass  some  papers,  yellow  with  age,  wdiich, 
after  pledging  him  to  silence,  he  shoAvs  to 
M.  Biot.  These  prove  to  be  the  same 
calculations  AA’hich  have  been  the  subject  of 
his  young  friend’s  paper  of  the  day  ;  the 
same  results  which  he  had  obtained  years 
ago,  which  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  noble 
spirit  he  has  kept  back,  that  the  young 
aspirant  may  enjoy  undisturbed  the  merit 
of  the  discovery,  lie  also  had  arrived  at 
the  above-mentioned  conclusions,  which 
he  considered  premature,  and  so  had  laid 
the  whole  away  for  years.  M.  Biot  tries 
to  describe  his  feelings  on  the  occasion, 
as  a  mixture  of  gratification  that  he  had 
in  some  degree  “  thought  side  by  side 
Avith  Laplace  ;  of  some  little  regret  that 
he  had  even  silently  been  forestalled  in 
his  discovery ;  but  above  all,  of  a  most 
profound  and  unspeakable  appreciation  of 
the  nobility  of  sentiment  manifested  by 
ISI.  Laplace.”  How  rare,  indeed,  are  the 
instances  of  such  scientific  abnegation  as 


this !  And  this  Avas  the  opening  of  ]M. 
Biot’s  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
literature,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
exact  sciences  —  a  career  Avhicn  might 
have  been  closed  at  its  outset,  and  its 
valuable  results  lost  to  the  world,  by  one 
selfish  word  on  the  part  of  the  great 
mathematician. 

The  three  volumes  before  us  contain  a 
record  of  8f)me  portion  of  the  labors  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  look  back  upon  AA-ritings  of  this 
character,  extending  over  a  period  of 
time  almost  unparalleled  for  its  startling 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
essays.  Franco  passed  from  democratic 
anarchy  and  coarseness,  to  the  elegancies 
of  monarchy  and  empire,  through  almost 
countless  political  revolutions,  overturn¬ 
ing  rank,  fortune,  and  individual  position. 
Yet  during  all  this  time,  there  was  a 
steady  intellectual  progress,  of  which  we 
have  here  testimony,  apparently  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  the  confusion  around.  The  secrets 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  investigated  ;  the 
languages,  religion,  .and  doctrines  of  the 
by-gone  oriental  nations  were  studied,  and 
erroneous  opinions  with  regard  to  them 
rectified ;  exj>editions  of  discovery  were 
made  into  unknoAvn  seas,  and  unexplored 
continents ;  a  more  extended  intercourse 
was  instituted  with  man  in  all  his  varieties 
of  condition  and  manners  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  physical  sciences  was  rapid 
beyond  all  previous  experience. 

When  we  speak  of  intellectual  progress, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  conniving 
at  the  hypothesis  of  some  vaunted  im¬ 
provement  of  the  human  mind  in  itself, 
rerhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  deny 
any  such  improvement  altogether.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  thought  and  observed  as 
justly  and  as  accurately  as  Bacon  and 
Descartes ;  what  does  really  make  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  grand  mass  of  perpetually 
accumulating  material  for  thought  to  ex¬ 
ercise  itself  upon,  and  the  continually 
refined  and  perfected  means  of  observa¬ 
tion.  In  such  of  these  papers  of  M.  Biot’s 
as  Avere  written  fifty  years  ago,  we  ob¬ 
serve  necessarily  an  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  scientific  facts  AA’hich  have  been  so 
rapidly  flowing  in  upon  us  during  that 
half-century ;  but  in  dealing  with  science 
and  literature  in  their  then  condition,  we 
remark  a  clearne.ss  of  thought,  a  quick 
detection  of  logical  error,  an  acute  per¬ 
ception  of  scientific  adaptation,  an  almost 
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prophetic  intimation  of  what  must  be  the 
next  discovery,  and  an  accuracy  of  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning,  which  can  be  equaled  by 
few,  and  excelled  by  none  in  the  present 
day,  when  our  actual  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  so  much  greater. 

If  this  stationary  a8|>ect  of  mind  be 
considered  by  some  as  humiliating,  there 
is  another  rellection,  which  the  reader  of 
these  volumes  will  make  for  himself,  that 
may  be  a  little  more  consoling,  though 
negatively  so :  that  is,  that  we  do  not 
write  more  foolish  books  than  they  did 
fifty  years  back.  The  follies  of  men  and 
of  authors  may  in  various  ages  assume 
various  forms ;  but  their  intensity  and 
amount  seem  to  be  tolerably  constant. 
Of  this  we  shall  find  a  few  illustrations 
shortly ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  pass  on 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes. 
These  consist  of  reviews  of  books,  of  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  essays,  of  voyages  and 
travels,  of  accounts  of  geodesic  operations, 
and  of  biographical  sketches.  All  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  it  is  only  a  very  small  part 
of  them  to  which  we  can  even  briefly  al¬ 
lude  ;  most  of  the  purely  scientific  papers 
are  incapable  of  condensation,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  biographies,  as  th.at 
of  Newton,  are  too  long,  and  likewise  too 
familiar,  to  be  suitable  for  extract. 

In  the  year  eleven  of  the  Republic,  M. 
Biot  was  requested  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  visit  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tendant  upon,  and  the  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with,  a  remarkable  meteor  which 
had  appeared  there,  discharging  quantities 
of  stones  with  repeated  violent  explosions. 
The  whole  history  of  the  journey  is  most 
instructive,  as  an  example  of  the  careful 
weighing  as  well  as  accumulation  of  phe¬ 
nomena  and  testimony — a  point  too  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  in  such  inquiries.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  summary 
of  the  facts  as  finally  ascertained,  connect¬ 
ed  with  what  M.  Biot  considers  as  “  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  ever 
witnessed  by  man.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  Floreal,  year 
eleven,  about  one  p.m.,  the  weather  being 
fine  and  clear,  there  was  observed  over 
a  space  of  alwut  thirty  leagues,  a  fiery 
globe,  verjr  brilliant,  moving  with  consid¬ 
erable  rapidity  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
minutes  after,  violent  explosions,  lasting 
five  or  six  minutes,  were  heard ;  three  or 
four  were  like  cannon,  followed  by  a 
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sound  as  of  a  fusillade,  and  then  one  like 
the  rolling  of  drums.  The  air  was  still, 
and  the  sky  serene,  except  a  few  small 
clouds. 

This  noise  proceeded  from  a  small  cloud 
of  rectangular  form  very  high  up  in  the 
air.  It  appeared  immovable  during  most 
of  the  time,  except  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
explosions,  streams  of  vapor  projected 
momentarily  from  the  sides.  Simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  explosions  was  heard  a 
hissing  sound,  as  of  projectiles,  and  the 
people  saw  at  the  same  time  a  multitude 
of  solid  masses  fall,  exactly  similar  to 
those  known  .as  meteoric  stones.  These 
fell  over  an  extent  of  country  about  two 
and  a  half  leagues  in  length  by  one  in 
width,  its  form  being  elliptical.  The  larg¬ 
est  stones  fell  first  at  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  eclipse,  and  the 
smallest  at  the  opposite  point.  The  larg¬ 
est  stone  found  weighed  seventeen  .and  a 
half  pounds ;  the  smallest  seen  by  M.  Biot 
about  two  and  a  half  drams  :  the  numl)er 
he  calculates  betvreen  two  and  three 
thousand.  Analyzed  by  M.  Then.ard, 
these  stones  were  found  identical  in  com¬ 
position  •with  other  meteoric  stones,  con¬ 
sisting  of  silicon,  oxide  of  iron,  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  with  two  per  cent  of  nickel,  and 
five  j>er  cent  of  sulphur.  These  stones 
appear  to  have  been  very  hot  when  first 
fallen,  but  no  accurate  observations  were 
made  on  this  point.  M.  Biot  very  mod¬ 
estly  contented  himself  with  reporting 
facts,  leaving  to  others  the  deductions 
that  might  be  drawn  from  them.  It 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  h.ave 
seen  an  expression  of  his  own  theory  of 
this  very  remark.nble  occurrence. 

But  M.  Blot  is  a  stern  foe  to  specula¬ 
tion  where  it  may  lead  to  error — a  pitiless 
demolisher  of  h.asty  inductions — an  enemy 
even  to  poetic  license  where  it  dares  to 
tresspass  upon  his  darling  domain  of  exact 
science  :  the  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fact,  seems  to  be  his  watch¬ 
word.  St.  Pierre  receives  a  most  sharp 
castigation  for  meddling  with  science  in 
sentimental  guise;  and  M.  Chateaubriand’s 
eloquence,  when  directed  ag.ainst  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy,  is  set  oft'  in  absurd 
light  enough.  M.  Chateaubriand  objects 
to  cabinets  of  anatomy  and  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  calling  them  “Ecoles  ou  la  mort,  la 
faux  a  la  main,  est  le  demonstrateur ; 
cimetieres  au  milieu  desquels  on  a  place 
des  horloges  pour  compter  des  minutes  a 
des  squelettes,  pour  raarquer  des  heures 
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a  I’eternite.”  M.  Biot  recofU*ize8  that 
these  are  “fine  words,”  but  is  very 
8tron«;ly  of  oj)inion,  that  had  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand  the  misfortune  to  bre.ak  an  arm  or 
a  le;^,  he  would  not  call  to  his  assistance 
some  sentimental  traveler,  accustomed  to 
wander  in  the  deserts,  and  who  had 
“  brought  only  his  heart  to  the  study  of 
nature,”  but  would  rather  address  himself 
to  some  skillful  surgeon,  who,  having  long 
frequented  these  doleful  cabinets  and 
schools,  and  having  long  and  ])ainfully 
]>r.acticed  his  profession  and  studied  every 
detail  of  our  organization,  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  certainty,  dexterity,  and  com- 
p<»8ure,  which  perilous  opt*rations  require. 
Nor  does  he  consider  that,  having  re¬ 
ceived  these  useful  attentions,  it  would  be 
either  just  or  civil  to  inform  him  qn'a 
force  dese  prometier  dans  V atmosphere  des 
sepulcres^  son  ame  a  (jayne  la  mart. 

M.  Biot  is  so  purely  a  man  of  science, 
that  he  recognizes  only  scientific  reasoning 
and  data,  and  rejects  all  appeal  to  the 
higher  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  It  is 
said  that  the  First  Consul  once  asked  La- 

Elace  why  there  was  so  little  reference  to  a 
►eity  in  his  works.  The  philosopher  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  “  require  the  hyj)0- 
thesis.”  Whether  there  be  any  truth  or 
not  in  this  relation  ;  whether,  if  true,  the 
answer  may  be  considered  a  mot — an  epi¬ 
grammatic  method  of  intimating  that  sci¬ 
ence  did  not  deal  with  first  causes,  but  with 
laws  or  collections  of  phenomena — a  true 
atheistic  sentiment — or  finally  a  biting  sa¬ 
tire  upon  the  wholesale  rejection  of  a  Crea¬ 
tor  from  his  works,  which  ha<l  marked 
some  of  the  late  revolutions  in  France,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  one 
thing  appears  certain,  that  M.  Biot  does 
not  need  tfte  hypothesis  of  a  God — in  the 
j  )1  ace  he  seems  to  set  u  p  statics  and  dynamics, 
lie  is  no  fierce  skeptic,  constantly  obtru¬ 
ding  his  views,  lie  is  even  tolerant  of  those 
who  (it  may  be  weakly)  fail  to  perceive  the 
all-sufficiency  of  projectile  and  gravitating 
forces  in  ordering  the  universe ;  for  the 
most  part  he  quietly  ignores  all  tins,  only 
in  two  or  three  places  allowing  his  views 
to  appear.  And  this  is  the  great  defect 
of  his  book,  and  one  upon  which  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  pause  for  a  moment,  as  the 
errors  of  deep-thinking  men  like  our  au¬ 
thor,  are  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  rabid  out-pourings  of  the  coarser  infidel. 

In  the  GinU  du  Christ ianisnie,  M. 
Chateaubriand  oflfers  an  eloquent,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  rather  unscientific. 


picture  of  the  consequences  to  be  appre 
hended  were  the  universe  to  be  left  for  a 
moment  unaided  by  the  “  constant  and 
immediate  action  of  the  Divine  power.” 
This  M.  Biot  curtly  sums  up  as  a  revival 
of  ancient  pojiular  prejudices,  the  empire 
of  which  has  beq;i  fortunately  forever 
overthrown  by  the  advancement  of  science. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  because  the  universe  is 
left  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  particles  and 
masses  of  matter  that  any  order  whatever 
is  maintained. 

But  the  fullest  exposition  of  our  author’s 
views  on  such  matters  as  these,  is  found  in 
his  elaborate  and  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
character  and  writings  of  Montaigne.  It 
has  been  objected  to  Montaigne  that  he 
is  a  skeptic.  “  Truly !  and  what  would 
you  have  him  to  be  ?”  The  strong  and 
irrefrag.able  rea.son  why  he  must  necessarily 
be  so  is,  that  he  lived  in  times  when  the 
most  profound  night  of  ignorance  obscur¬ 
ed  a  knowledge  of  nature.  Why,  not 
only  was  man  ignorant  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  but  he  knew  not 
even  the  laws  of  motion,  the  properties  of 
matter,  or  the  relations  of  .attractions ; 
“  in  a  word,  all  his  positive  knowledge 
w.as  confined  to  a  few  geometric  proposi¬ 
tions  !”  How  could  man  believe  any  thing 
when  he  knew  so  little  ?  No  word  of 
revelation,  or  faith,  or  immortality — these 
do  not  belong  to  the  exact  sciences,  nor 
can  they  well  be  scientifically  analyzed. 

Yet  M.  Biot  is  a  believer  in  “  moral  fac¬ 
ulties”  in  some  sort,  and  defends  their 
existence,  even  ag.ainst  IMontaigne,  in  this 
wise  :  “  Is  not  the  power  of  the  moral 

faculties  of  man  most  evidently  attested 
by  his  very  existence — he  who  is  thrown 
iqxm  this  earth,  naked,  without  arms, 
without  shelter,  without  any  succor  hut  his 
reason  f  But  what  need  has  he  of  other 
help?  By  means  of  his  reason  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  turned  them  to  his  service ;  he  has 
extricated  the  fire  that  was  buried  in  the 
stones  ;  he  hjis  therein  melted  metals  and 
fashioned  them  to  his  purposes,  lie  has 
made  arras  more  terrible  than  those  of  the 
tiger  or  the  elephant ;  ho  has  felled  the 
forests  and  built  himself  dwellings ;  he 
has  cultivated  the  earth  and  utilized  the 
waters  ;  the  seas  themselves  have  become 
his  servants,  to  bear  upon  their  bosom  his 
fleets.  He  has  created  powers  greater 
than  his  own  ;  and  with  them  he  has  pen¬ 
etrated  the  immensities  of  space,  and  has 
discovered  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
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^beir  laws.  Enlightened  by  his  grand 
discoveries,  he  has  recognized,  without 
trembling,  the  smallness  of  the  atom  to 
which  he  is  attached  ;  and  this  view,  anni¬ 
hilating  him,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation,  has  made  him  feel  that  all  his 
power  is  in  his  thought.  Such  is  the 
grandeur  of  man !” 

.tVnd  such,we  would  add,  is  the  littleness  . 
and  short-sightedness  of  man,  who  can 
feel  conscious  of  these  godlike  attributes,  | 
and  yet  fail  to  |>crccivc  that  the  divine  ; 
spark  must  have  had  a  divine  origin  ;  who  i 
can  penetrate  thus  deeply  into  the  laws  of ; 
the  universe,  yet  sec  no  indication  of  a  ' 
lawgiver ;  who  can  watch  the  gorgeous  | 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  take  refuge  ' 
in  an  eternal  attraction  and  repulsion ;  | 
who  can  feel  bis  own  insigniticance  before  ^ 
the  wonders  of  creation,  and  stand  help-  , 
less  and  abashed  amid  the  confusion  of 
elements,  yet  can  only  look  for  aid  to  his  | 
own  reason,  and  will  say  with  his  lips,  (for 
be  can  not  in  his  heart,)  “  There  is  no  | 
God.”  ! 

We  have  given  this  view  of  M.  Biot’s  I 
religion  in  full,  not  in  the  intention  of 
discussing  it,  or  controverting  it,  but  to  | 
show  how  bald,  dreary,  and  soulless  a  i 
thing  is  the  picture  of  a  godless  world,  ■ 
drawn  even  by  the  most  graphic  and  vig¬ 
orous  fancy.  W e  willingly  turn  from  this  | 
fatal  flaw  to  notice  further  some  of  the  I 
contents  of  this  work :  in  doing  which  we  | 
are  troubled,  in  more  than  an  ordinary  dtv  | 
gree,  by  the  embarrassment  of  riches,  i 
We  commence  by  a  few  ideas  from  his  j 
essay  on  Charlatanism,”  of  which,  in  all  | 
its  protean  forms,  M.  Biot  is  a  most  ruth- 1 
less  enemy. 

The  true  philosopher  is  much  more  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  })leasure  of  making  dis¬ 
coveries  than  with  the  care  of  publishing 
them.  lie  seeks  the  suffrages  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  of  instructed  men  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment  ;  he  wants  judges^  not  admirers. 
The  charlatan,  on  the  contrary,  ap|>eals  to 
the  uneducated  multitude  of  loose  observ¬ 
ers  and  still  looser  reasoners ;  and  far  from  j 
desiring  scientific  judgment,  be  ever  re¬ 
fuses  it,  and  taxes  it  with  undeserved  se-  j 
verity,  if  not  with  envy  and  injustice.  | 
The  public  press  is  his  arena,  where  he  { 
boasts  loudly  of  his  discoveries,  which  can  j 
never  be  demonstrated.  When  Franklin 
drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  he 
merely  announced  it,  not  as  a  great  in¬ 
spiration,  but  as  an  experiment  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  investigation  to  the  learned 
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men  of  Europe.  When  Volta  made  his 
discoveries,  they  M’ore  at  once  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France.  Jennergave  his  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  world  as  soon  as  he  had  tested 
its  value.  31.  Biot  contrasts  these  with 
the  performances  of  the  mesmerists,  biolo¬ 
gists,  etc.,  but  more  especially  alludes  to 
the  professors  of  raMoma/uy,  the  users  of 
the  divining  rod  This  art  is  of  ancient 
date,  mentioned  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  the  alchemisU.  Fanicelsus  speaks  of 
the  divining  rod  as  a  thing  well  known; 
and  3Ielancthon,  even  in  1600,  mentions 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  symjiathy  between 
vegetables  and  minerals ;  for,  in  those 
times,  it  was  only  used  for  the  discovery 
of  metals :  for  detecting  springs  of  water 
it  appears  only  to  have  come  into  vogue 
in  1074.  At  first,  the  wonderful  proj»er- 
perties  of  this  bifurcate  stick  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  stars;  but,  in  1069,  0.18- 
pard  Schott  made  the  notable  discovery 
that  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  power 
of  the  devil.  One  of  the  most  notorious 
diviners  was  one  .Jacques  Ay  mar,  a  jKja- 
sant  of  Dauphiny.  lie  discovered,  by 
means  of  his  rod,  murderers  and  robbers, 
clothes  and  stolen  money.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  followed  a  murderer  forty  five 
leagues  by  land  and  thirty  leagues  by  sea, 
guided  by  this  astonishing  stick.  One  of 
the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  re¬ 
joiced  openly  on  this  discovery,  and  upon 
the  beuellts  that  must  accrue  to  religion 
and  monals  therefrom.  Unfortunately', 
Aymar  allowed  himself  to  be  brought  by 
Prince  Condo  to  the  test,  and  turned  out 
a  very  ridiculous  impostor.  Being  dis¬ 
covered,  he  made  a  merit  of  confession — 
he  was  poor,  and  wanted  money.  After 
Aymar,  appeared  a  famous  hydroscope, 
by  name  Bleton,  who  performed  wonders, 
but  was  unwise  enough  to  let  himself  be 
brought  to  proof:  his  pretensions  faded, 
and  he  himself  disappeared.  This  one 
was  succeeded  by  another  named  Pennet, 
greatly  patronized  by  31.  Thouvenel.  lie 
also  did  marvels  before  the  Dauphin,  but 
was  not  acute  enough  to  save  himself  from 
detection.  A  metallic  and  .aqueous  test 
having  been  prepared  for  him  in  a  large 
iiiclosure,  he  was  observed,  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  performance,  getting  over  the 
wall  with  a  ladder,  which  some  misbe¬ 
liever  withdrew,  and  he  was  left  there,  not 
altogether  wdth  his  previous  credit.  31. 
Thouvenel  does  not  deny  the  relation,  but 
naively  asserts  that  Pennet’s  morality  did 
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not  affect  his  physical  qualifications  !  We 
need  not  follow  M.  Hiot  further  in  his  il¬ 
lustrations  of  quackery.  His  concludinpt 
observations  have  force  enouch  to  deserve 
quotation.  They  relate  to  the  difference 
between  harmless  and  hurtful  quackery. 

“  Let  a  man,”  says  he,  “  shout  ever  so  loudly 
that  lie  has  decomposed  iron,  sulphur,  or  phos¬ 
phorus,  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one — they 
remain  still  to  every  one  what  they  have  been 
and  will  be.  But  if  physicians  begin  to  invent 
absurd  systems,  to  spread,  teach,  and  practice 
them,  tliere  will  bo  no  surety  for  any  one.  I,.et 
the  world  rave  on  chemistry,  physics,  or  phi- 
losojihy ;  but  beware  of  raving  on  me<licine ;  each 
error  kills  its  man,  and  we  may  justly  say, 

*  Quioquid  delirant  regea,  plectuntur  AchivL’  ” 

Tills  was  written  in  1808.  In  1858  M. 
Biot  adds : 

“  The  protligies  which  I  have  recounte<l  are 
no  more  in  vogue ;  but  as  human  imaginations 
require  continual  illusions,  these  are  replaced  by 
others  yet  more  marvelous  and  more  widely 
spread.  Instead  of  mesmerism  and  rabdoniancy, 
we  have  turning,  dancing,  and  speaking-tables ; 
and,  as  the  latest  miracle,  rapping-spirits,  which 
certain  individuals  suppose  may  be  evoked  from 
the  night  of  the  tomb  to  answer  our  idlest  and 
most  flippant  questions.  Timid  spirits  withal, 
that  can  only  manifest  their  presence  under  ta¬ 
bles  covered  by  a  long,  hanging,  thick  cloth, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  believers :  yet, 
thus  sheltered,  they  present  the  singular  anoma¬ 
ly  of  immaterial  beings,  who  touch,  press, 
pull,  and  knock,  none  being  well  able  to  say 
whether  the  agency  bjr  which  all  this  is  accom-  ' 
plished  be  good  or  evil.  So  are  occupied,  not  | 
the  peopU  only,  but  members  of  the  highest  so¬ 
ciety,  to  the  great  honor  of  philosophy  and  of 
those  intellectual  lights  on  which  we  pride  our-  I 
selves  so  highly.  To  these  follies  of  our  times  | 
we  shall  sec  others  succeed,  which  will  be 
seized  upon  and  embraced  with  the  same  ardor 
— a  just  chastisement  to  the  incurable  presump¬ 
tion  of  our  nature,  which,  unable  to  endure  i 
doubt,  or  to  submit  to  the  ignorance  of  those  ; 
things  which  are  concealed  from  as,  and  unwil-  I 
ling  to  confine  the  operations  of  our  reason  to  j 

fiatient  exploration,  renders  us  always  ready  to  i 
icar  lying  voices  which  cry  to  us,  as  did  the  i 
Tempter  to  our  first  parents,  EritU  $ieut  DU — 
Ye  shall  be  as  gods.”  j 

M.  Biot’s  fiercest  wrath  is  directed 
against  those  wlio  invent  and  promulgate 
systems  and  theories,  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  phenomena  to  be  ac-  ' 
counted  for.  Seeing  the  complacence  of  | 
the  public  for  system-makers,  we  can  not  ! 
but  wonder  at  the  singular  longing  for 
every  thing  which  appears  like  explana- 1 


I  tion.  Few  care  to  inform  themselves 
whether  such  explanations  be  exact  or 
precise ;  whether  they  be  founded  upon 
well-observed  facts,  or  confimietl  by  phe¬ 
nomena  :  let  them  but  go  far  enough,  and 
'  they  must  be  well  received.  Yet  what 
;  should  we  say  of  a  man,  who,  without  ex¬ 
amining  the  interior  of  a  watch,  should 
liromise  from  its  external  ajijK'arance  to 
explain  the  principle  of  its  movements, 
and  the  cause  of  their  regularity?  We 
h.ave  had  lately  at  the  AthenaMun  sin  a.s- 
seinbly  of  above  four  hundred  reasonable 
beings,  met  to  hear  a  Professor  explain, 
in  five  lessons,  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe.  This  man  has  much  ability,  and 
expresses  himself  with  imperturbable  flu¬ 
ency — he  doubts  of  nothing.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  form 
and  movements,  the  phenomena  nroduceil 
by  their  reciprocal  attractions,  the  innate 
projicrties  of  bodies,  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  physics  and  chemistry — all 
these  are  jtlain  to  him — all  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  his  system.  He  employs  only 
two  principles  to  account  for  every  thing : 
an  expansive  force  produced  by  rotation, 
and  a  compressive  force  from  without, 
called  stellar  radiation.  These  are  made 
to  act  as  he  pleases ;  and  to  produce  such 
phenomena  as  he  pleases ;  and  truly  objec¬ 
tions  fall  pointless  and  harmless  ag<ainst 
such  a  theory.  For  a  system  to  be  attack¬ 
able,  it  must  oft'er  some  coherent  unity : 
this  presents  only  hypotheses,  false  obser¬ 
vations,  and  inexact  ideas,  so  closely 
jiacked  together  as  to  admitof  no  response. 
With  a  lively  imagination,  the  author  has 
dreamed  out  his  system  in  solitude,  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  phenomena. 
Having  fonned  it,  he  forces  nature  to  con¬ 
form  to  it ;  but  does  not  inquire  whether 
it  be  according  to  nature  or  not.  It  is 
not  wonderful  in  this  case,  that  he  himself 
should  be  penetrated  with  admiration  of 
his  method  :  the  really  astonishing  part  of 
the  matter  is,  that  he  can  And  rational 
beings  to  listen  to  it. 

To  the  w’riter  of  an  extremely  foolish 
book  on  chemistry,  which  is  anonymous, 
M.  Biot  addresses  some  small  consolation 
for  his  criticism. 

“  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  invents  ab¬ 
surd  systems ;  for  .some  time  past  all  the  world 
does  it — from  literary  men  to  j)h3  sici.'ui8.  But 
all  have  not  your  wisdom :  the  most  part  of 
them  take  especial  pains  to  indorse  their  books 
with  their  name,  whilst  j'ou  have  the  modesty 
to  conceal  yours.” 
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We  intimated  above,  that,  notwith- ] 
standing  the  ceaseless  flood  of  books  which  1 
is  hourly  ]K)uring  from  our  press,  a  glance  ; 
over  those  noticed  by  M.  Biot,  fifty  years  j 
ago,  will  convince  us  that  our  ancestors  ! 
were  not  behind  us  in  the  extent  to  which  I 
absurdity  and  iugeniously-solemn  trifling, 
both  in  literature  and  science,  might  be  | 
carried.  Of  this  we  must  give  one  in-  j 
stance,  amusing  in  itself,  and  not  without 
its  own  serious  lesson  in  philology.  ’ 

It  has  been  a  frequent  observation  | 
amongst  learned  men,  who  have  entered 
deeply  into  the  physical  and  moral  history  ' 
of  different  nations,  that  even  those  which  ! 
are  most  distant  from  e.ach  other,  and  ' 
separated  by  apparently  impassable  ob- ' 
stales,  present  singular  analogies  in  some  : 
details  of  their  customs,  the  style  of  their  [ 
monuments,  or  the  elements  of  their  Ian-  ^ 
guages.  Struck  with  those  resemblances,  I 
philosophers  have  sometimes  supposed  | 
th.at  all  civilization,  now  spre.ad  over  in.any  I 
different  people,  proceeded  origin.ally  from  j 
one  single,  great,  and  powerful  nation,  i 
eminent  in  sciences,  virtues,  and  genius. 
Plato  relates  that  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  there  existed  formerly  an  island 
called  AtLantis,  as  large  as  Europe  and 
Africa  together,  whose  inhabitants  pre- 1 
sented  a  model  of  happiness,  wisdom,  and  I 
perfect  civilization.  This  island  w.as  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquiike,  .and  nothing  ' 
in  it  esc.aped.  This,  then,  was  the  origi- ' 
nal  center  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  ^ 
The  existence,  however,  of  this  isLand,  has  i 
not  always  appeared  to  be  certain,  not- ! 
withstanding  Plato’s  history ;  much  less  ■ 
has  its  precise  locality  been  agreed  upon.  I 
Some  have  located  it  in  Tartary,  Ilindo-  j 
Stan,  China,  Egypt,  or  Greece.  Other  | 
writers,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  their  own  : 
country,  have  placed  it  in  Sweden,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Brittany,  or  Wales.  M.  Charles  Jo¬ 
seph  de  Gr.ave,  a  councilor  of  state  of 
Flanders,  has  ultimately  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  his  own  perfect  satisfiiction ;  he 
[daces  definitively  the  Atlantis  in  that 
part  of  Flanders  which  is  situated  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Ithiiie. 
It  is  difficult  to  compress  his  argument 
into  a  space  small  enough  to  correspond 
with  the  subject ;  but  it  is  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  Druid  priests  of  the  Gauls 
were  learned  men,  and  they  taught  their 
pupils  that  the  nation  was  descended  from 
I’luto.  But  Pluto  was  king  of  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions,  which  must  therefore  be 
sought  here,  together  with  the  Elysian 


Fields.  Now  Homer,  iu  the  Odyssey, 
gives  the  characters  of  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  as  being  at  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  where  reigns  the  red-haired  Uhada- 
manthus,  where  men  have  an  easy  life, 
where  the  winter  is  short,  and  the  ocean 
const.antly  sends  refreshing  breezes.  The 
winter  necessarily  excludes  all  tropical 
localities,  and  .all  the  other  conditions  are 
marvelously  fulfiiied  by  Flanders — for 
where  can  men  have  an  easier  life  than 
there  ?  and  where  is  wind  more  plentiful? 
For  the  red-haired  Rhadamanthus,  it  is 
well-known  that  most  of  the  Flemings  are 
fair,  and  Rhadamanthus  is  the  same  as 
the  Raedinaiis,  the  name  of  the  present 
m.agistracy.  Again,  Virgil  alludes  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  being  at  the  em¬ 
bouchure  of  the  Rhine.  This  wivs  once 
formed  by  two  arms,  of  which  one  was 
called  Ilelliuin,  according  to  Pliny,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  be¬ 
came  lItJisrh  or  lldish  ;  hence  most 
clearly  the  Ilelischen  or  Elysian  Fields. 
But  further,  Ilel  in  this  language  signifies 
the  infern.al  regions,  ainl  thence  is  derived 
its  j)resent  name  of  Ud-lttnd^  corrupted 
into  Holland.  In  like  manner  Ilel-voet  is 
only  the  foot  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  and 
that  this  part  of  the  country  corresponded 
to  the  Fortunate  Isles  is  plain,  for  Zeahand 
is  not  derived,  as  has  been  supposed,  from 
Zee  (the  sea)  and  Laud ;  but  from  the 
Saxou  Ztl  or  ZalUj^  happy  or  fortunate. 
Hence  the  isles  of  Zealand  are  the  Fortun¬ 
ate  Isles. 

The  travels  of  Ulys-ses  are  traced  with 
similar  philological  accuracy  ;  his  adven¬ 
ture  with  Circe  proves  to  be  a  visit  to  the 

Iirimitive  church  (Kirchen,  Kirken,  Kir- 
:(»,  or  Circea,  all  one)  of  Fl.auders,  where 
he  went  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Atlantides.  Tyre  and  Sidon  are 
also  clearly  shown  to  be  Gallic  ;  but  we 
must  not  linger  further  than  to  show  that 
Homer  himself  was  no  Greek,  but  a  Bel¬ 
gian.  To  be  sure,  he  wrote  so  perfectly 
in  Greek,  as  to  deceive  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  that  he  Wiis  not  so,  is  shown 
by  his  using  all  the  dialects  indiscrimin¬ 
ately,  80  that  none  could  be  his  own  ;  but 
most  positively  by  there  still  being  a 
town  (St.  Omer)  which  bears  his  name  ! 

Amongst  all  the  nations,  there  is  none 
which  beai-s  a  greater  or  more  mysterious 
intereJt  for  the  historian,  the  moralist,  or 
the  man  of  science,  than  China.  Late 
events  have  given  it  to  us,  also,  a  political 
importauce,  which,  until  recently,  did  not 
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attach  to  it.  Dating  fi-om  a  period  when  j 
probably  the  greater  part  of  Europe  con- 1 
Misted  of  impervious  forests  and  swamps, 
and  its  inhabitants  of  naked  savages — 
from  a  time  anterior  even  to  our  own  ' 
most  fabulous  records — certainly  far  older  ' 
than  any  now  existing  nation  ;  j)robably 
far  advanced  in  a  civiliz.ation  not  very 
remote  from  its  present  state,  when  the 
Chaldean  empire  mms  in  its  infancy ; 
having  laws  and  customs  and  forms  of 
government  which  seem  even  on  the  j 
most  moderate  calculation  to  have  contin- . 
tied  almost  unchanged  for  above  three 
thousand  years — from  these  and  many 
other  causes,  any  thing  which  tends  to 
throw  any  light  upon  its  chronology,  or 
its  internal  economy,  is  of  extreme  inter¬ 
est.  In  the  volumes  under  consideration.  ^ 
we  find  two  j^apers  relating  to  this  stibject. 
The  first  containing  some  calculations, 
with  a  view  to  settling  some  jtarts  of  the 
chronological  (juestions ;  the  second,  an 
abstract  of  an  ancient  book,  called 
Tcheou-li.  With  reference  to  the  former, 
we  would  merely  premise  th.at  M.  lliot  is 
one  who  receives  no  evidence  thjit  is  not 
sifted  and  weighed  to  the  very  uttermost, 
so  that  what  he  accepts  m.ay  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  mtich  attention  ;  and 
that  his  chief  authority  in  some  matters 
is  Pore  Gaubil,  who  has  spent  thirty-six 
years  in  these  investigations,  and  who  is 
a  sincere  believer  in  revelation,  having  for 
his  chief  object  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  J 
the  reconciling  profane  with  sacred  his¬ 
tory.  The  whole  details  c.an  not  be  given  ;  | 
but  we  will  attempt  a  sketch.  One  of 
the  prineip.al  questions  relative  to  the 
Chinese  Empire  relates  to  its  antiquity, 
which  M.  Biot  proposes  to  solve  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  records  of  certain  astrono¬ 
mical  observation.s,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  from  the  earliest  periods.  These  i 
.are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  w'ishetl,  | 
owing  to  the  following  circumst.anee.  In  ; 
the  year  213  ii.  c.,  the  emperor  Tsin-Chi-  j 
Hoang  instituted  a  bitter  persecution  ; 
against  learned  men  and  books,  excited  by  j 
a  minister  who  feared '  the  growing  influ-  | 
ence  of  literature.  It  was  ordered  that  ; 
in  forty  d.ays  all  historical  books,  excej)t  [ 
those  relating  to  the  royal  family,  and 
those  of  astrology,  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  divination,  should  be  given  up  to 
mandarins  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
lie  burned.  The  exceptions  named  proved 
the  pretext  for  saving  many  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Yking,  commented  upon  by 


Confucius ;  but  the  greater  part  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  le.amed 
men  were  put  to  death  in  vast  nuntbers. 
In  one  day  four  hundred  and  fifty  perished 
in  the  imjKwial  city  alone.  After  the 
death  of  this  prince,  his  successors  at- 
temjtted  to  repair  the  evil  that  had  been 
done,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded  ;  the 
rescued  documents  were  put  in  order, 
and  a  commission  appointed  to  compile  a 
history  from  them,  which  was  done  about 
one  hundred  years  «.c.  This  history  is 
that  known  as  Tse-Ma-Tsieno ;  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
tribnn.'il  engaged  in  continuing  it.  This 
destruction  naturally  caused  much  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  precise  chronology,  and  many 
fabulous  legends  have  accumulated  around 
it.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
im))08sible  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
truth ;  for  Pere  Gaubil  has  made  won¬ 
drous  rese.trch  for  records  of  such  investi¬ 
gations  as  might  have  escaped  this  whole¬ 
sale  burning ;  and  amongst  others  are 
some  accounts  of  early  astronomical  ob- 
seiwations.  Now  these,  having  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  M.  Laplace,  furnish  singular 
results ;  either  they  must  have  been  made 
at  the  time  at  M’hich  they  profess  to  have 
been,  or  they  have  been  invented  after¬ 
wards  to  lend  probability  to  legends  con¬ 
nected  with  the  antiquity  of  the  empire. 
In  the  former  case  they  correspond  ac¬ 
curately  with  the  truth  at  that  time, 
making  some  slight  allowance  for  their 
imperfect  admeasurement  of  time  by 
means  of  the  clepsydra.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  are  met  by  the  almost  iinjmssible 
supposition,  that  their  eiTors  of  observa¬ 
tion  at  a  later  period,  have  always  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  amount,  .as  to  bring  out 
the  truth  for  these  remote  periods  by 
chance.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Tcheou- 
Koung,  he  himself  puts  on  record  the 
]»osition  of  the  solstices,  and  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  ecliptic  about  1000  b.c.  But 
the  laws  by  which  these  change  have  only 
been  recently  discovered ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  incredible  that  an  inq)ostor,  two 
thousand  years  after,  should  be  able  to 
state  those  accurately  for  that  period ; 
and  M.  Laplace  finds  that  the  data  given 
by  Tcheou-Koung  correspond  within  a 
very  few  minutes  of  a  degree  with  the 
real  position  as  it  would  be  eleven 
hundred  years  before  our  era.  Wo 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  more  proba¬ 
ble  supposition,  that  these  observations 
W'ore  actually  made  three  thousand  years 
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ago,  four  hundred  years  before  the  obser- 1 
vation  of  the  three  eclipses  noticed  at 
Babylon,  and  rejwrted  in  Ptolemy’s  Al¬ 
magest  ;  sufficiently  refuting  the  idea  that  | 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chinese  were  derived  \ 
from  the  Chaldeans.  Pere  Gaubil  places  , 
the  emperor  Fohi  about  2600  ac.,  and  j 
does  not  consider  any  earlier  accounts  j 
other  than  ffibulous.  He  appears  to  favor 
the  notion  that  the  Chinese  empire  was  | 
founded  immediately  u))on  the  original  ! 
dispersion  of  men  after  the  deluge.  It  1 
seems  agreed,  according  to  him,  that  at  j 
the  time  of  Yao,  about  2156  im’.,  (as  de- ' 
fined  by  the  records  of  a  solar  eclipse,)  j 
China  was  very  populous,  and  that  there 
were  even  inhabitants  in  the  islands  of| 
the  Ea.stem  seas.  They  comjm.sed  verses,  i 
they  had  colleges,  and  shortly  afterwards  j 
the}'  knew  how  to  define  the  positions  of ' 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  Tliey  w'ere  i 
acquainted  with  the  length  of  the  year,  I 
as  365 1  days,  and  practiced  the  intercala-  j 
tion  of  days.  ’ 

They  observed  the  stars,  they  w’orked  j 
in  copper  and  iron,  they  had  silks,  and  ' 
they  made  vessels,  in  which  they  even  i 
visited  the  Ea.stern  Islands.  Pere  Gaubil ! 
adds : 

“  Whatever  calculation  we  take,  we  must  I 
conclude  th.at  the  founders  of  this  empire  were  | 
very  near  to  Noah  and  his  children.  From  tlie  I 
country  where  the  dispersion  occurred  to  China  [ 
is  a  great  distance,  and  the  journey  must  have 
been  long  and  difficult  To  reconcile  Chinese 
chronology  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  most  true  cal¬ 
culation  that  might  result  from  a  comparison  of 
the  various  versions  of  the  Bible.  That  is  what 
I  am  not  able  to  ascertain.” 

A  considerable  part  of  these  volumes 
is  occupied  w'ith  biographical  sketches  of 
a  highly  interesting  order,  of  which  w'e 
can  only  notice  briefly  a  few.  About 
throe  fourths  of  the  first  volume  consists 
of  essays  on  the  life  and  works  of  New¬ 
ton,  whom  M.  Biot  designates  “  the  most  i 
exalted  intelligence  of  human  beings.”  j 
We  have  the  familiar  traits  of  our  great 
countryman  brought  vividly  before  os ; 
the  workings  of  his  genius  traced ;  the 
enmities  that  were  provoked ;  the  quar¬ 
rel  with  Flamstead  ;  .and  an  amusin"  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hooke,  ever  lying  in  wait  for 
some  fresh  discovery  of  Newton’s,  that  he 
miffht  claim  priority  of  invention. 

This  account  of  Newton  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  that  of  his  intellectual  life.  M.  Biot 
disapproves  entirely  of  pursuing  a  man  of 


science  into  his  familiar  and  daily  life  to 
satisfy  prurient  curiosity  ;  and  so  it  is  that 
there  is  little  domestic  detail  in  any  of 
these  sketches.  The  life  and  opinions  of 
Galileo  are  drawn  at  considerable  length, 
as  well  as  his  trial  and  recantation.  Our 
author  throws  entire  discredit  ujion 
the  anecdote  related  of  Galileo,  that  he 
said  immediately  after  his  recantation, 
“  And  yet  it  does  move.”  Besides  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  writer, 
M.  Biot  justly  suspects  that  the  old  man 
would  naturally  feel  himself  too  happy  to 
have  escaped  safe  and  sound  from  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisitors  to  be  likely  to 
arouse  their  W'rath  so  soon  again  by  a  vain 
bravado. 

Charles-Marie  la  Condaminc  w'as  a  man 
of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  his 
life  consisted  of  curiosity,  to  which  alone 
he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  all  his 
success  in  the  sciences,  in  liteniture,  and 
in  the  world.  It  w’as,  however,  a  curios¬ 
ity  united  to  ardor,  courage,  and  con¬ 
stancy.  He  W’as  born  in  Paris  in  1701. 
On  leaving  college  he  w’ont  voluntarily  to 
the  siege  of  lioscs,  where  his  dominant 

iiassion  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 
ie  was  examining  a  battery  most  leisurely 
with  a  telescope,  from  an  elevation,  a 
scarlet  cloak  which  he  wore  making  him 
a  conspicuous  object  for  the  balls,  which 
fell  around  him  altogether  unheeded  ;  he 
was  W’ith  difficulty  com|>elled  to  with¬ 
draw’.  Leaving  the  military  career,  and 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  chiefly  because  of  the  active 
curiosity  which  had  led  him  to  peep  into 
the  arcana  of  all  the  sciences,  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Bouguer  and  Godin,  as  a 
commis.sion  to  travel  to  the  equator,  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Though  not  equal  in  st'ience  to  hi.s  col¬ 
leagues,  he  was  of  immense  practical 
utility  to  them  as  regards  conciliating  the 
inhabitants,  treating  w’ith  authorities, 
surmounting  endless  ob8t:icles,  and  in  so 
many  other  ways  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  in  all  probability  the  expedition 
would  have  been  useless.  On  his  return, 
he  published  his  observations,  w’hich 
Bouguer  attacked  intemperately.  La 
Condamine  answ’ered  pleasantly  ;  and  the 
public,  not  being  able  to  judge  of  the 
scientific  merits,  sided  with  the  one  w’ho 
amused  them.  Some  most  amusing  in¬ 
stances  are  related  of  the  exercise  of  his 
ruling  passion.  In  one  of  the  royal  col¬ 
lect  ions,  be  W’as  show’n  a  vase  made,  as  it 
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was  of  a  single  emerald,  wlujreupon 
he  immediately  attempted  to  scratch  it 
to  test  its  hardness.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  visiting  a  small  village  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  he  saw  a  taper  constantly  kept 
alight,  and  was  assured  by  the  priest  that 
if  it  was  extinguished,  the  village  would 
be  inundated  bv  the  waters,  “  Are  you 
sure  of  that  ?”  lie  said  ;  and  at  once  blew 
it  out.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  people  by  a  prompt 
retrc'at.  One  day  passing  by  the  ap.art- 
ment  of  Madame  de  Choiseul  whilst  she 
was  writing  a  letter,  lie  could  not  resist 
the  temjitation  to  come  behind  her  and 
look  what  she  was  waiting.  The  lady 
jieroeiving  him,  continued  to  write — “I 
would  tell  you  more,  but  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  is  behind  me,  reading  what  I  write.” 
“Ah!  Madame,”  said  he,  “nothing  can 
be  more  unjust ;  I  assure  you  I  was  not 
reading.”  Another  time  he  was  caught 
by  M.  Choiseul  looking  over  his  papers; 
the  Minister  could  not  help  smiling,  but 
begged  him  very  seriously  not  to  revisit 
his  cabinet.  The  end  of  his  life  was  char¬ 
acteristic.  Attacked  with  a  complication 
of  diseases,  he  could  not  go  to  the 
Academy,  but  still  kejit  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  proceedings.  There  he  saw 
that  a  young  surgeon  had  projiosed  a  new 
and  bold  opemtion  for  the  cure  of  one  of 
his  maladies;  he  sent  for  him,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  try  it  upon  him.  “  lint  if 
I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  succeed  ?” — 
“  Well,  that  will  not  atlect  you  ;  I  am  old 
and  ill ;  people  will  only  say  tliat  nature 
has  not  seconded  your  skill.  Hut  if  I  re¬ 
cover,  I  w’ill  myself  read  an  account  of 
your  proceedings  at  the  Academy,  and 
your  fame  will  be  made.”  The  young 
man  consented,  and  began  to  operate ; 
but  the  patient  M’ould  persist  in  seeing 
every  step.  “  Gently,  I  beg — I  must  see ; 
if  I  do  not  see  your  method  of  operating, 
how  can  I  describe  it  at  the  Academy  ?” 
He  died  after  this  operation,  in  1774 — his 
gayety,  courage,  and  philosophy  unaffected 
to  the  last. 

Clouet,  the  inventor  of  steel  in  France, 
seems  to  have  been  a  strange,  eccentric 
character.  He  left  school  rather  than 
submit  to  what  he  called  the  minute  details 
of  the  toilet;  and  this  was  the  first  act  of 
a  life-long  opposition  to  all  the  usages  of 
civilized  life.  When  he  was  aj (pointed  to 
direct  a  large  establishment  tor  forged 
iron  to  supply  the  arsenal  of  Douai,  he 
constantly  supervised  the  works  by  day, 


and  wrote  his  correspondence  by  night. 
He  required  but  one  hour  of  sleep,  and 
that  without  lying  down,  some  say  with¬ 
out  shutting  his  eyes.  When  this  estab¬ 
lishment  was  fully  formed  he  quitted  it. 
His  accounts  were  found  very  exact,  with 
one  omission — he  had  forgotten  to  make 
any  director’s  charge,  llis  garden  h.ad 
furnished  him  with  food,  and  his  journeys 
were  taken  on  foot.  When  about  to  visit 
Paris,  he  took  in  his  pocket  bread  and 
brandy,  and  set  off ;  he  never  stopped  to 
sleep  or  rest,  but  only  to  renew  his  i^ovi- 
sions  when  exhausted.  Arrived  in  Paris, 
he  took  a  small,  unfurnished  chamber, 
threw  upon  the  floor  some  straw  for  his 
bed,  and  ho  was  at  home.  He  made  his 
own  garments  and  cooked  his  own  food. 
He  died  in  1801,  of  a  colonial  fever,  alone, 
leading  almost  the  life  of  a  savage.  (Com¬ 
menting  on  his  character,  M.  Hiot  says : 

“  Was  he  happy  in  having  so  rejected  all  the 
resources  of  civilization  ?  It  is  a  question  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer.  Rut 
his  life  shows  us  a  hard  and  painful  existence, 
terminated  by  a  miserable  death.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  separating  one’s  self  from  human¬ 
kind  to  attain  that” 

Having  given  a  short  biographic  notice 
of  Coulomb,  the  distiuguishc*!  inventor 
of  the  balance  of  torsion^  M.  Biot  m.akes 
the  following  additional  remarks : 

“  These  two  remarkable  men,  Coulomb  and 
Clouet,  offer  to  us  the  most  complete  contrast 
of  character  and  existence  that  can  be  imagined. 
Clouet,  fil!"d  with  fierce  pride,  held  himself 
aloof  from  human  society,  like  a  savage.  Cou¬ 
lomb,  lived  with  patience  amongst  men,  only 
separating  himself  from  their  ^passions  and 
errors,  keeping  himself  always  just,  calm,  firm, 
and  dignified,  in  te  totus,  tre«,  atque  rotuuJus. 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  best  employed  the 
gifts  of  nature?  Which  of  the  two  has  been 
the  most  honorable  and  the  most  happy  ?” 

Our  readers  have  had  a  long  journey 
with  us — let  us  hope  not  a  tedious  one. 
We  will  take  leave  with  a  formula  from 
the  Tcheou-li,  before  referred  to,  pre¬ 
scribed  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
used  ever  since.  When  the  emperor  re¬ 
ceives  an  ambassador,  he  B.ays,  “Yon 
have  had  much  to  suffer  in  so  long  a  jour¬ 
ney — now  ARE  Tou  ?”  This  is  the  “  Jlite 
of  Contolation.'^  At  the  audience  of 
dismissal,  the  emperor  presents  a  cup  of 
wine,  saying,  “  Drink  all,  if  you  can  ;  if 
not,  use  it  to  your  satisfaction.”  So  we 
to  our  readers,  jmd  leave  with  regret  these 
pleasant  volumes. 
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Makik  Antoinette  Josephk  Jeanne 
DE  Lorraine,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Grer- 
inauy,  and  of  Maria  Theresa  Empress  of 
Germany  and  Queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  was  born  on  the  second  of  No¬ 
vember,  1755.  Her  mother  appears  to 
have  destined  her  for  France  from  her 
earliest  years.  Every  thing  was  done  to 
insure  “an  air  of  Versailles from  the 
books  of  Paris  to  its  fashions,  from  a 
French  tutor,  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  to 
a  French  hairdresser,  slie  was  surrounded 
by  nothing  but  French  associations 
When,  in  1766,  Madame  Geoftrin  was  at 
Vienna  caressing  the  charming  little  arch¬ 
duchess,  she  could  not  resist  declaring 
that  she  was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and 
ought  to  be  in  France.  “Take  her  with 
you  !  take  her  with  you !”  was  the 
response  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  policy  of  France  came  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  the  designs  of  the  Empress. 
The  position  of  that  country,  as  depicted 
to  us  by  M3I.  Edmond  and  Jules  de 
Goncourt,  was  at  that  epoch  any  thing  but 
flattering : 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
France  had  lost  the  heritage  of  glory  left  to  her 
by  Lonis  XIV.,  the  best  of  her  blo^,  half  her 
money,  even  the  audacity  and  the  fortune  of 
despair.  Her  armies  retiring  from  disaster  to 
disaster,  her  flags  flying,  her  marine  swept  away 
or  secreted  in  her  ports  and  not  daring  to  show 
itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  its  commerce  anni¬ 
hilated,  its  coast  trade  ruined,  France,  exhausted 
and  abashed,  saw  England  take  from  her  one 
day  Louisburg,  the  next  Senegal,  another  Gorea, 
and  then  Pondicherry,  Coromandel,  and  Mala¬ 
bar  ;  yesterday  Guadaloupe,  to-day  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo,  to-morrow  Cayenne!  If  France  turned 
her  eyes  from  her  empire  to  beyond  the  seas, 
she  would  hear  the  march  of  the  Prusso- Anglian 
troops  on  her  frontiers.  Her  youth  had  re¬ 
mained  on  the  fields  of  battle  of  Dettingen  and 
of  Rosbach  ;  her  twenty -seven  vessels  of  the 
line  were  captured,  six  thousand  of  her  sailors 
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were  prisoners,  and  England,  mistress  of  Belle- 
Isle,  could  carry  fire  and  swore  along  the  coasts 
from  Cherbourg  to  Toulon  with  impunity." 

To  remedy  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
was  essential  to  enter  into  new  alliances : 

“  England  is  the  enemy,  the  danger  of  France, 
at  once  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  among 
owers,  for  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  for  the 
onor  of  the  monarchy.  Before  this  nation 
arrived  at  the  domination  of  the  sea  by  her 
commerce,  by  her  marine,  by  the  new  springs 
of  prosperity  opened  by  modem  empires  ;  be¬ 
fore  that  pride  which  claimed  to  rule  the  navy 
of  all  the  oceans  in  the  world,  and  which 
a.ssumcd  in  parliament  assembled  ‘tliat  not  a 
gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  England before  that  old  hatr^ed  of 
France,  that  jealou.sy  without  mercy  or  con¬ 
science,  which  after  having  used  surprises  and 
treachery  against  France,  abused  its  misfor¬ 
tunes  ;  before  tliat  English  policy  which  declared, 
tlu-ough  the  mouth  of  Milord  Kochefort,  ‘  that 
any  arrangement  or  event  wliatsoever  tliat 
would  militate  against  French  policy  would  be 
agrrcable  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  which  de¬ 
clared,  through  the  mouth  of  Pitt,  ‘  never  to 
esteem  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
sufiScicntly  great  ;  ’  before  that  enormous 
growth,  that  insolent  pretension,  that  implaca¬ 
ble  enmity,  the  terrors  of  which  are  further 
kept  alive  by  the  impotence  and  disasters  of 
France,  France  owed  to  itself  before  all  things 
to  forget  every  thing  in  order  to  defend  itself 
against  so  many  threats." 

Strange  it  is,  but  too  true,  that  almost 
every  French  work  treating  on  hLstorical 
subjects  opens  with  a  grandiloquent  ex¬ 
ordium  at  the  expense  of  England.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  theme  is  popular,  and 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  whatever 
national  jealousies  and  hatreds  may  have 
existed  in  olden  times,  they  arc  only  kept 
alive  by  such  empty  declamation.  To 
judge  by  the  historico-literary  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  MM.  de  Goncourt,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  eighteenth  century  had 
seen  no  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  French  under  the  Grand  Monarque 
and  his  successor  Louis  XV.  of  amorous 
memory,  leading  to  vindictive  reprisals  on 
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the  part  of  the  assailed.  No,  it  is  all  I 
assault,  battery,  fire  aud  sword,  treachery 
and  implacable  hatred,  on  the  part  of  j 
England  !  This  is  not  the  way  to  write 
history  in  the  present  day.  l*eople  know  | 
better.  The  spread  of  education  and : 
humanitarian  principles  has  also  taught 
nations  that  there  are  no  wars  with¬ 
out  national  enmities,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  such  is  to  keep  alive  and 
entertain  amicable  and  honorable  rela¬ 
tions,  not  to  distort  history  in  order  to 
embitter  and  envenom  the  dying  embers 
of  ancient  feuds.  As  to  “  implacable  h.a- 
treds  and  jealousies,”  there  are  none  such 
entertained  by  the  English  towards 
France.  They  glory  in  every  thing  that 
conduces  to  the  real  honor  and  prosperity 
of  their  neighbor  and  ally  ;  and  they  re¬ 
joice  in  every  addition  to  her  moral  and 
intellectual  strength.  They  only  regret 
when  her  natural  advantages  are  perverted 
to  mere  purposes  of  material  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  power  and  prosperity  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  represented  by  unproductive 
strongholds  and  wealth-consuming  armies. 

Marie  Antoinette  left  Austria  for  F ranee 
on  the  seventh  of  May,  1770.  A  pa¬ 
vilion  had  been  erected  at  the  frontiers 
of  the  latter  country  on  an  island  of  the  ! 
Rhine  najir  Strasbourg.  It  is  related  in  | 
the  “  Memoires  de  Madame  de  ram])an,”  i 
that  when  the  archduchess  attained  this 
point  she  had  to  change  her  dress  even 
to  her  chemise  and  stockings,  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  should  remain  to  her  of  a  country 
no  longer  her  own.  Etiquette  surely  be¬ 
came  alike  barbarous  and  tryannical  when 
it  thus  exacted  the  utter  rejection  of  the 
country  of  nativity  for  that  of  adoption. 
It  w’as,  to  s.ay  the  least  of  it,  a  humiliating 
concession  made  by  an  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duchess  to  the  vain  glory  of  France.  Well 
might  Marie  Antoinette,  received  by  the 
Comte  de  Noailles,  bo  described  as  going 
“  au-devant  de  la  F ranee,  emue,  treni- 
blante,  les  yeux  humidcs  ct  brillants  de 
larmes.”  The  ceremony  of  recejition,  or 
of  “  reraise,”  as  our  authors  have  it,  as  if 
a  bale  of  goods  was  concerned,  being 
over,  the  future  Dauphine  made  her 
public  entry  into  Strasbourg  in  the  king’s 
carriages.  Prince  Louis  do  Rohan  re- 
ceivetl  her  at  the  cathedral  in  pontifical 
robes.  “  It  is  the  soul  of  Maria  Theresa,” 
exclaimed  the  courtly  monk — miserable 
descendant  of  Henry  and  Anne  of  the 
same  name  —  “  which  is  going  to  unite 
itself  to  the  soul  of  the  Bourbons !” 


The  interval  between  Strasbourg  and 
Paris  is  now  traversed  by  express  in  nine 
hours  and  a  half.  It  took  lilarie  Antoin¬ 
ette  seven  days  to  reach  Compiegne  by 
Nancy,  Chalons,  and  Reims.  The  journey 
was  one  long  and  fatiguing  ovation.  But 
she  was  indemnified,  her  historians  tell  us, 
by  hearing  on  all  sides,  “  from  rustics  in 
their  Sunday  vests,  from  old  cures,  and 
from  young  women,  ‘  Qu’elle  est  jolie, 
notre  dauphine  !’”  The  first  greeting  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  occurred  at 
the  bridge  of  Berne,  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne.  Marie  Antoinette  had  to  step 
I  down  from  her  carriage,  the  Counts  de 
:  Saulx,  Tavannes,  and  De  Tesse  conducting 
j  her  by  the  hand  to  the  King,  who  raised 
j  her  from  her  knees,  and,  embracing  her 
I  with  royal  and  paternal  kindness,  present- 
I  ed  her  to  the  Dauphin,  who  received  his 
future  after  the  same  fa.shion. 
j  On  the  15th  of  May  the  court  left 
Compiegne  for  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette. 

]  At  supper,  we  are  told,  “  Madame  du 
I  Barry  obtient  du  lache  amour  de  Louis 
I  XV.  de  s’asseoir  a  la  table  do  Marie  An¬ 
toinette.  Marie  Antoinette  sait  ne  pas 
manquer  au .  roi ;  et,  ai)r6s  le  souper, 
coniine  des  indiscrets  lui  demandent  com¬ 
ment  elle  a  trouvo  Madame  du  Bany, 
‘  Charrnante,'  fait-elle  sinqdement.”  This 
from  the  “  Memoires  de  Weber!” 

The  next  day  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  jierformed  at  Versailles.  The  King 
and  the  Dauphin  had  left  for  the  chMeau 
after  the  supper  at  two  in  the  morning : 
Marie  Antoinette  followed,  “  coilfee  et 
habillce  en  tresgrand  neglige,”  having  to 
complete  her  toilette  at  Versailles.  At 
the  nuptials,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims, 

I  who  presided,  blessed  thirteen  gold  pieces, 
as  well  as  the  ring,  and  presented  them  to 
the  Dauphin.  When  night  came,  he  had 
further  to  bless  the  nuptial  bed,  the  King 
himself  “  donnait  la  chemise  au  Dauphin, 
la  Duchesse  de  Chartres  a  la  Dauphine.” 

Strange  omens  attended  upon  this  royal 
solemnity.  A  heavy  storm  broke  over 
Versailles,  accompanied  by  loud  thunder 
and  vivid  lightning.  Superstitious  people 
can  now  see  a  warning  in  the  fact.  The 
very  chateau,  it  is  said,  trembled.  A  more 
serious  catastrophe  also  came  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  marriage  festivities.  Tlie 
day  that  these  were  to  terminate,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  Ruggieri  had  the  niaii- 
ageinent  of  a  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
place  of  Louis  XV.  By  some  strange 
mischance  the  crowd  was  seized  with  a 
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1)anic,  and  the  most  fearful  results  ensued, 
lundreds  of  persons  were  more  or  less 
injured,  and  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  two  were  killed.  “  Ces  mors,”  say 
our  historians,  “  des  fetes  du  manage  du 
Dauphin  et  de  la  Dauphine  ctaient  jetes 
au  cimetiere  de  la  Madeleine.  Qui  edt  dit 
alors  les  voisins  qu’ils  y  attendaient  ?” 

The  career  of  the  Dauphine  was,  not- 
with^anding  these  evils  omens,  smiling  at 
the  onset.  The  marriage  of  the  Comte 
de  Provence  and  the  Corate  d’ Artois  with 
two  daughters  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
had  brought  two  other  strange  young  la¬ 
dies  to  the  palace,  and  a  close  intimacy 
soon  attached  the  three  to  one  another,  i 
They  participated  in  each  other’s  pleas- ' 
ures,  walks,  rides,  and  even  repasts,  when  ' 
these  were  not  public.  They  even  got  up 
amateur  theatrical  performances,  forbid¬ 
den  by  Louis  XV.,  at  Versailles,  and  had 
the  Dauphin  for  an  audience. 

Louis  XV.  himself  took  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  in  great  .affection.  He  seemed  to 
breathe  a  fresher  air  in  her  joyous,  inno¬ 
cent  company,  and  he  sought  after  it  so 
much  .as  to  arouse  the  jealousies  of  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry,  who  feared  that  la  petite 
rottsse,  as  she  called  the  D.auphine,  might 
reclaim  the  monarch  to  better  sentiments. 
So  she  spared  no  exertions  to  hurt  her  in 
his  opinion,  and  she  experienced  all  the 
Measure  of  .an  ignoble  triumph  when  she 
leard  the  King  relieve  himself  by  sighing 
forth  deeply,  “  Ah !  I  know  well  that 
Madame  the  D.auphine  does  not  like  me.”  ' 
The  Dauphine  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
her  rehations  with  the  “Mesdames  Tantes,” 
as  they  were  called.  Madame  Adelaide 
was  as  jealous  .os  Madame  du  Barry  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  ingenuous  young  prin¬ 
cess  over  the  King.  M.adame  Victoire 
m.ade  an  .attemjit  to  be  kind,  but  she  w.as 
overruled  by  the  iini>erious  will  of  her 
elder  sister  and  the  intrigues  of  Madame 
de  Xo.ailles.  Alcsdames  Elijciboth  and 
Clotilde,  still  young,  were  kept  b.ack  by 
their  preceptor,  Madame  de  Marsan. 
Soon,  also,  je:xlou8ie8  crept  in  where  friend- , 
ship  of  the  warmest  hue  had  existed  at 
first.  The  Comte  de  Provence  gradually  , 
founded  his  own  social  circle — his  “  salon,”  , 
as  our  cont  mental  neighbors  have  it — .after¬ 
wards  known  .as  “  Ic  salon  de  Monsieur,” 
a  “  salon  de  bouderie,  de  ped.anterie,  et  do 
doctrine ;”  and  :i3  the  Countess  herself 
grow  envious  of  the  lady  who  hatl  antici¬ 
pated  her  as  the  Dauphine  of  France,  so 
the  salon  de  Monsieur  and  the  court  of  i 


Marie  Antoinette  became  daily  more  and 
more  antagonistic. 

And  did  her  husband’s  love  and  affection 
indemnify  the  young  ])rince8s  for  all  these 
animosities  and  ill-concealed  jealousies? 
Upon  this  delicate  subject  we  must  let  the 
authors  speak  themselves : 

“  We  sometimes  meet,  as  a  royal  dynasty  and 
race  is  at  the  point  of  exhaustion,  heartless  be¬ 
ings,  impotent  temperaments  in  whom  Nature 
appears  to  embody  its  own  lassitudes.  The 
Dauphin  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  passion  and  the  solicitations  of  tem¬ 
perament  are  refused  for  a  long  time,  and  who, 
having  the  conscience  of  these  failings  as  a 
shame,  tear  themselves  rudely  and  abruptly  from 
love  by  humiliating  their  wive.s.  There  might 
perchance  also  have  betm  as  much  derived  from 
the  influence  of  education  as  from  the  injustice 
of  Nature  in  this  misfortune  of  the  Dauphin. 

“  This  coldness,  this  want  of  pa-ssions  of  youth 
and  sex,  tliis  failure  of  imagination,  these 
weakne.sscs  and  deficiencies  in  a  Dourbon  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age,  this  hu.sband,  this  man,  were 
they  not  in  reality  the  work,  the  crime  of  a 
tutor  selected  by  the  improvident  piety  of  the 
Daupliin,  father  of  Louis  XVI.  ?”  « 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  a.ssoci.ate  phy¬ 
sical  debility  with  a  perverted  education, 
Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  have  entered 
so  far  into  the  views  somewhat  incohe¬ 
rently  developed  by  our  authors  as  .al>ove, 
as  to  have  made  a  point  of  getting  rid  of 
the  said  tutor — one  Antoine  Paul  Jacques 
de  Quelen — who  h.ad  as  many  titles  as  if 
he  had  been  the  sole  remaining  represent- 
.ative  of  the  middle  ages.  “  Monsieur  le 
Due,”  8.aid  Marie  Antoinette  one  d.ay  to 
this  precious  remnant  of  courtly  piety  and 
hypocrisy,  “  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  is  old 
enough  to  no  longer  require  a  tutor,  .and 
I  do  not  want  a  spy,  so  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  reaj)[)ear  before  me.” 

As  opposed  to  this  phlegmatic  disposi¬ 
tion  and  passionless  mature  of  the  Dauphin, 
there  was  the  Dauphine  herself — a  young 
girl  advancing  open-armed  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  anxious  to  love  and  W  loved. 
Though  of  a  somewhat  thoughtful, 
dre.amy  dis|)osition,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
also  at  once  g.ay  ,an<l  lively.  Her  light 
joyous  laugh  tilled  .all  Versailles,  and  her 
pranks  caused  no  end  of  scandal.  But 
she  revenged  herself  by  calling  ^Madame 
de  Noailles  “Madame  I’Etiipiette  ”  —  a 
sobriquet  she  did  not  forget  when  she  was 
Queen,  for,  having  one  <iay  fallen  from  a 
donkey’s  back,  she  said,  ‘‘  Go  and  fetch 
^lad.ame  de  Noailles,  she  will  U'll  us  what 
is  ordered  by  etiquette  when  the  Queen 
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of  France  can  not  keep  her  seat  on  a  don-  j 
key.”  Madame  de  Marsan,  the  governess  j 
to  the  Dauphin’s  sisters,  was  still  more  ! 
offended  with  the  levity  of  the  Dauphine,  I 
M’hich  she  condemned  as  only  tit  for  a  cotir- 1 
lesan  ;  nor  did  her  censures  and  calumnies  | 
even  stop  at  that  point.  ' 

“  Marice  et  sans  inari,”  as  our  biogra-  i 
phers  express  it,  and  distrusted  or  disliked  j 
by  the  members  of  the  family  she  had  ' 
married  into,  AEarie  Antoinette  sought  for 
comfort  in  her  sad  position  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  few  sympathetic  spirits.  Among 
these  were  Madame  de  Pic<iuigny,  a  laugh¬ 
ter-loving,  sarcastic  lady,  from  whom  the 
Dauphine  first  learnt  to  designate  Indies 
at  court  of  a  certain  age  as  “lea  Si^cles;” 
jn-udes,  with  great  pretensions  to  devout¬ 
ness,  “  les  collets  montes  and  the  bear¬ 
ers  of  scandal  and  calumnies,  “  les  pa- 
quets.”  Another  was  Madame  do  Co8.se, 
of  whom  a  cotemporary  (“  Portefeuille 
d’un  Talon  Rouge  ”)  wrote  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  “  un  esprit  anglais  loge  avec  une 
imagination  franyaise  dans  une  tete  do  | 
femme.”  Rut  foremost  in  the  Dauphine’s  j 
affections  stood  Madame  de  Lamballe,  for  | 
whom  she  entertained  a  lasting  friendship.  ! 
Although  oidy  twenty  years  of  age, 
.Madame  de  Lamballe  had  known  misfor¬ 
tunes,  for  she  had  lost  her  husband,  the 
Prince  de  Lamballe,  “mort  de  debauches,” 
and  yet  was  she  of  such  engaging,  agree¬ 
able  manners  that  she  won  the  regards  of 
all.  and  even  a  marriage  betwee!i  Louis 
XV.  and  the  princess  was  once  talke<l  of;  [ 
and  hence  the  fears  aroused  by  her  mere 
presence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ru  Rarry  | 
were  of  themselves  a  bond  of  amity  be- 1 
tween  Marie  .Antoinette and  MaricTher^se  j 
Lamballee.  ; 

'  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Marie  ' 
.Antoinette  had  been  in  France,  tvlien  a  j 
public  entry  into  the  good  city  of  Paris 
was  decided  nj>on.  This  took  place  on 
the  eighth  of  .June,  1773,  .and  the  young 
I)rinci*ss  was  naturally  delighted  beyoml 
conception  with  the  reception  given  to 
her  vouth  and  be.auty.  She  walked  forth 
amidst  the  crowd  in  the  gardens  of  the 
'I'uileries,  and  received  person.ally  the 
homage  of  all.  Old  courtiers  did  their 
best  to  encourage  her.  The  aged  Due  de 
Rrissac,  jminting  to  the  sea  of  people  from 
the  windows  of  the  Tuilerie.s,  said : 

Madame,  you  have  there,  before  your 
eyes,  two  hundred  thousand  lovers !” 
(Deux  cent  millo  .amoureux  de  vous.)  : 

The  delights  of  the  day  were  so  intoxi.  I 
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eating,  that  the  Princess  wished  to  expe¬ 
rience  them  again.  She  went  to  the 
Opera  and  to  the  Theatre  Franyais.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  her ;  she  wished 
to  be  nearer  to,  and  more  tiimiliar  with, 
the  people,  and  she  organized  pedestrian 
walks  in  the  park  of  Saint-Cloud.  The 
people  gave  her  back  affection  for  kind¬ 
ness,  and  nothing  at  that  time  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  popularity  of  Marie  Antorfiette. 
There  were  naught  but  praises  and  good 
words  in  every  one’s  mouth  for  that 
“  Dauphine  cherie,  qui  faisait  le  miracle  de 
rattacher  ainsi  Versailles  a  la  France  !” 

Rut  at  that  very  same  time  the  work  of 
hatred  and  destruction,  which  had  com¬ 
menced  the  very  day  when  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  had  left  Vienna,  was  being  carried  on 
incessantly,  although  noiselessly  and  in 
the  dark.  Marie  Antoinette  had  against 
her  an  abstract,  blind,  pitiless  enmity,  that 
of  a  principle  —  the  policy  of  Fr.ance  of 
old.  This  was  the  religion  of  French 
diplomacy,  and  its  followers  declared 
themselves  as  preeminently  “  le  parti 
fran^-ais.”  In  the  eyes  of  this  party  the 
alliance  effected  with  Marie  Antoinette 
was  a  disgrace — the  fultillment  of  the  new 
policy  inauguriited  during  the  reign  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  M.  d’Aiguillon 
and  Madame  du  Rarry  tvere  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  .and  they  h.ad  with  them  the 
Jesuits  and  the  clergy,  because  Maria 
There.sa  had  protected  the  Jansenists. 
The  mere  claim  urged  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Lorraine,  a  relative  of  Maria  Theresa, 
to  take  her  place  in  a  minuet  after  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  blood,  had  sufficed  to  arouse  all 
the  p.assions  of  the  old  courtiers  against 
the  new-comers,  and  had  thrown  them 
into  the  arms  of  “parti  fran^ais.”  M.  de 
Choiseul,  the  champion  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour’s  policy,  was  in  exile.  D’Ai¬ 
guillon  and  Du  Rarry  ruled  the  King,  nar¬ 
row  and  bigoted  prejudices  sw.ayed  the 
court,  and  Marie  Antoinette  w’as  delivered 
over,  without  a  friend,  to  the  hostile  par¬ 
ty.  Hence  was  the  credit  of  this  “prin- 
cesse  si  franvaise  ”  undenninedat  the  very 
onset  of  her  career,  and  that  fatal 
epithet,  “  I’Autrichienne,”  which  Wiis  to 
accompany  her  to  the  scaffold,  circulated 
from  tne  lirst  in  a  court  so  personally  in¬ 
imical  to  her. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  May, 
1 774,  officers,  ine8.senger8,  and  domestics 
were  grouf»ed  in  the  court-yard  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  watching  the  glimmering  light  of  a 
taper  in  a  window.  The  light  went  out. 
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Louis  XV.  was  no  more,  and  the  crowd  i 
hastened  to  pay  its  homages  to  a  new  I 
King  and  Queen.  Among  those  who  did  ' 
so  most  successfiilly,  as  far  as  the  King  ; 
was  concerned,  was  Madame  Adelaide,  I 
his  aunt,  who  early  obtained  an  influence  ' 
over  the  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  his  | 
queen  and  wife.  Had  Marie  Antoinette  I 
had  any  influence,  M.  de  Choiseul  would  i 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  ! 
Madame  Adelaide  succeeded  in  obtaining  , 
the  nomination  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  cousin  j 
to  M.  d’Aiguillon,  the  great  mainstay  of ' 
the  Jesuit  party,  inveterate  against  Aus-  ] 
tria,  and  as  inimical  to  Marie  Antoinette  I 
as  he  had  once  been  to  Madame  de  Pom- ! 

tadour.  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  the 
)auphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  left  a 
political  testament,  in  which  he  had  strong- 1 
ly  recommended  M.  de  Maurepas  as  an  old  ■ 
minister  who  had  preserved  his  attach-  ; 
ment  to  the  true  principles  of  policy  which  I 
Madame  de  Pompadour  did  not  corapre- ' 
hend  or  had  betrayed ! 

Marie  Antoinette  succeeded  in  procuring  ' 
an  interview  between  M.  de  Choiseul  and  ; 
Louis  XVI.,  but  the  results  were  only  i 
productive  of  ridicule.  “  31.  de  Choiseul,” 
the  Queen  hastened  to  say,  “  I  am  delight- 1 
ed  to  see^’ou  here.  You  have  procured  ! 
my  happiness,  it  is  but  right  that  ^ou  ' 
should  be  here  to  witness  it.”  The  King, 
puzzled,  could  only  say  :  “  31.  de  Choiseul,  ; 
you  have  got  very  fat,  you  have  lost  vour  j 
iiair,  you  are  becoming  bald !”  3f.  de  j 

31aurepas  could  after  this  aflbrd  to  smile 
at  the  opposition  of  3Iarie  Antoinette,  j 
lie  was  seconded  by  violent,  unscrupulous 
colleagues,  all  systematic  upholders  of  the 
old  and  ever-reviving  French  policy  of  a 
dominating  exclusive  influence  in  Europe. 

The  enmity  borne  to  Marie  Antoinette,  j 
and  which  had  limited  itself  at  first  to  re¬ 
criminations  and  fault-findings,  attained  an 
acme  when  Madame  Adelaide  presented 
a  solemn  accusation  of  the  Queen  to  the 
King.  Luckily  M.  de  3Iaurepas  felt  that 
the  vindictive,  scandalizing  old  aunts  were 
going  too  far,  and  he  interfered  in  favor  of 
the  persecuted  Queen.  Ilis  policy  in  so 
doing  was  manifest ;  whatever  might  be  ' 
Marie  Antoinette’s  fiiults,  she  was,  at  that  j 
time,  far  more  beloved  by  the  people  than 
the  bigoted,  evil-tongued  old  laaies  who 
unfortunately  swayed  the  weak  and  vacil¬ 
lating  mind  of  the  monarch.  The  policy 
of  the  Queen  was  also  that  of  the  public. 
Hence,  although  M.  de  3Iaurepa8  thus  de¬ 
fended  the  Queen  against  the  calumnies  j 


of  her  aunts,  he  did  not  the  less  distrust 
her,  and  he  continued  to  insist  upon  Marie 
Antoinette  being  placed  without  the  pale 
of  public  affairs,  and  being  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  throne  and  state. 

Unfortunately,  the  enmity  of  the  aunts 
and  the  policy  of  the  minister  were 
seconded  by  the  domestic  relations  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  There  was  at  that  epoch 
little  or  no  sympathy,  assuredly  no  love, 
between  them.  Poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
when  reproached  for  riding  on  horseback, 
would  reply :  “  Au  nom  de  Dieii !  laissez- 
moi  en  paix,  ct  sachez  que  je  ne  compro- 
mets  aucun  h6ritier !” 

One  day,  in  the  year  1774,  the  King 
being  in  a  very  -unusually  kind  mood,  he 
said  to  the  queen:  “You  lov’e  flowers? 
Well,  I  have  a  bouquet  to  give  you  ;  it  is 
le  Petit  Trianon.”  No  jiresent  could 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Queen — 
a  queen  without  business,  without  child¬ 
ren,  without  a  husband.  She  could  work 
there,  amuse  herself,  improve,  create, 
make  a  little  Vienna.  Above  all,  she 
resolved  that  nature  should  be  studied  in 
laying  out  the  grounds,  and  not  art,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case  in  most  French 
gardens ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  her 
biographers,  she  was  indebted  to  an 
Englishman,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wathely,  for 
these  ideas,  which  Avere  at  that  time  un¬ 
known  in  France,  where  all  th.at  was  not 
formal  was  designated  as  Chinese. 

Above  all  things,  3Iarie  Antoinette 
was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  being  liber¬ 
ated  at  Trianon  from  the  formalities  of 
Versailles.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  exceeding  annoyances  to  which,  as 
a  queen,  etiquette  subjected  that  nat¬ 
urally  lively  and  amiable  young  Austrian 
princess  at  the  French  court.  She  had 
actually  to  receive  her  first  physician,  first 
surgeon,  physician  in  ordinary,  reader, 
secretary,  king’s  valets,  and  king’s  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  besides  other  officers 
of  the  king’s  household,  one  after  another, 
before  she  was  allowed  to  get  up.  She 
had  then  to  go  through  what  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  les  grandes  entrees  whilst  she 
was  dressing,  which  act  was  hence  called 
“  La  toilette  de  presentation.”  Brothers 
of  the  King,  princes  of  the  blood,  captains 
of  the  guard,  officers  of  the  court,  had  all 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Queen  whilst 
she  was  actually  putting  on  her  daily  gar¬ 
ments.  Once  dressed,  she  had  to  receive 
the  ladies — the  order  of  things  one  would 
have  thought  ought  to  have  been  reversed. 
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Then  she  had  to  attend  mass,  and  then  to  | 
dine,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  to  j 
(Ujmner.  To  judge  of  the  prodigious  an¬ 
noyance  of  such  an  extreme  punctilious¬ 
ness,  one  anecdote  will  suffice,  and  we  are 
told  that  such  events  happened  daily. 
The  lady  in  waiting  was  about  to  passer 
la  cfiemise  d  la  reine,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  hand  it  over  to  a  lady  of  honor  who  had 
just  come  in,  and  who  had  to  take  off  her 
gloves  before  she  could  accept  of  it ;  by 
that  time  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had 
come  in  after  scratching  at  the  door,  and 
the  chemise  had  to  be  handed  to  her,  and 
she  again  had  to  J>as8  it  over  to  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Provence,  who  followed  close 
upon  her  footsteps.  All  this  while  the 
Queen,  trembling  with  cold  and  holding 
her  hands  folded  across  her  n.aked  bosom, 
sighed  forth,  “  C’est  odienx !  quelle  im- 
portunite  !”  No  wonder  that  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  should  have  felt  an  intense  delight 
at  the  idea  of  escaping,  even  partially, 
from  all  these  torments  and  tyrannies  of 
court  etiquette. 

Madame  de  L:imballe  was  her  chief  com¬ 
panion  at  Trianon.  She  had  succeeded  by 
force  of  entreaties  in  getting  her  friend 
.appointed  to  the  j)reviously  obsolete 
ciiarge  of  superintendent  of  the  Queen’s 
house — a  charge  winch  got  rid  of  many 
incumbrances,  partly  by  superseding  ^ 
them,  partly  by  inducing  the  titled  ladies  | 
who  fulfilled  disagreeable  duties  to  relin-  ' 
quish  them  in  disgust.  Miidamc  de 
Noaillcs  and  Madame  de  Cosse,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gave  up  their  voc.ations.  Unfortn- 1 
uately,  the  .angers  and  jealousies  oc¬ 
casioned  by  this  resuscitation  of  an  old  I 
charge  went  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and 

Iieojne,  forgetting  the  extravagances  of 
3u  Barry,  began  to  grumble  at  the 
prodigality  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  thing  was  destined 
to  go  .against  the  (iueen,  her  tastes  .and 
habits,  her  ple.a8ure8  and  friendshms,  her 
sex  and  age,  her  very  dress.  Frencli 
ladies  liad  at  that  ciH>ch  a  p.assion  for  ex¬ 
travagance  in  tlie  matter  of  liair-dressing. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  unfortunately  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  folly  of  the  d.ay,  and 
.althougli  tlie  so-called  “  world”  followed 
the  fa.shion  she  gave,  the  public  ridiculed 
and  caricatured  it.  Louis  XVI.  ordered 
Carlin  to  satirize  it,  and  Marui  Theresa 
and  her  brother  Joseph — “  cet  empereur 
du  Danube,”  as  our  authors  contemptu¬ 
ously  designate  him — condemned  it. 

If  the  Queen  danced,  the  excrcitation 


was  objected  to  ;  if  the  Queen  went  on  a 
sledge  on  the  waters  of  Trianon,  the 
practice  was  still  more  loudly  censured ; 
every  single  act  of  her  life  tvas  found  fault 
with.  And  why  ?  because  in  a  court  and 
.at  an  epoch  of  universal  licentiousness 
she  had  set  her  face  against  illegitimate 
I  and  adulterous  liaisons.  She  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  receive  wives 
who  were  separated  from  their  husbands, 
and  hence  tlie  inveterate  and  incessant 
hostility  of  the  Chatillons,  the  Valentinois, 
the  Ronecs,  “  queen  of  the  nights  of 
Chantilly the  gjimbling  Roncherolles, 
the  Rozens,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of 
Noyon;  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  the 
i  Marquise  de  Fleury,  a  lady  with  whom 
^  w'ere  associated  strange  stories  of  numer- 
'  ous  amours  ;  and  even  the  Montmorencys 
I  — all  the  most  illustrious  names  of  h'rance 
I  dragged  in  the  mud  by  the  profligacy  of 
the  age.  And  this  army  of  titled  shame¬ 
less  calumniators  was  strengthened  by 
.another  grouj) — the  Genlis,  the  Marignys, 
the  Sparres,  the  Gouys,  the  Lamberts,  the 
Pugets,  and  many  others,  whom  the 
Queen  was  destined  afterwards  to  see  in 
the  first  ranks  of  the  Revolution. 

These  scandalous  persecutions  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  court  were  for  a  time  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  newly-.aroused  aftections 
of  the  King.  Marie  Antoinette  rejoiced 
in  the  love  of  her  husband,  and  for  once 
stood  forward  before  the  world  as  the 
queen  of  his  affections  as  well  as  by  right 
It  is  strange  to  read  of  a  husband  failing 
in  love  with  his  wife !  but  that  such  was 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  Louis  XVI. 
our  authors  give  lengthened*  evidence. 
Tlie  Queen,  w’ith  her  characteristic  vivacity 
— »a  (ierimmic  rudeness  that  shocked  the 
refinement  of  the  French  court — had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  the  King,  “  qu’elle 
venait  se  plaindre  a  lui  d’un  de  ses  sujetn 
assez  audacieux  pour  lui  donner  des  coiqis 
de  pied  dans  le  ventre.”  The  King  was 
i  so  delighted  that  he  found  a  kind  word 
'  for  every  one,  even  for  the  old  Duke  de 
Richelieu.  If  the  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  event  was  couched  in  rather 
strange  Language  by  the  Austrian  Princess, 
the  conduct  of  tne  French  at  the  ac¬ 
couchement  was,  however,  far  worse. 
Etiquette  demanded  that  at  such  a  su¬ 
preme  moment  none  should  be  refused 
admission. 

j  ”  The  populace  rushed  in,  and  that  so  tumultu- 
.  oiisly,  that  the  bed-hangings  which  surrounded 
I  the  Queen’s  bed  would  liave  been  tumbled  down 
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upon  the  Queen,  if  they  had  not  been  supported 
by  cords.  The  lowc.st  of  the  public  were  in  the 
room.  Chimney-sweeps  clambered  on  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  order  to  see  better.  No  one  could 
move.  The  Queen  was  stifling.  At  thirty -five  | 
minutes  past  eleven  the  child  was  born.  The  j 
heat,  the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  gesture  agreed  i 
to  beforehand  with  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  ! 
which  intimated  to  the  Queen  that  it  was  only 
a  daughter,  all  combined  to  bring  about  a  bad  ! 
crisis.  There  was  a  determination  of  blood  to  j 
the  head :  her  mouth  was  awry.  ‘  Some  air!’  ! 
exclaimed  the  accouchcr,  ‘some  warm  water  1  j 
\  vein  must  be  opened  at  the  feet!’  The  Prin-  | 
cess  de  Lamballe  fainted  and  was  carried  away.  | 
The  King  threw  himself  at  the  windows,  and  j 
opened  them  with  the  energy  of  a  madman.  ' 
The  ushers  and  valets  endeavored  to  push  back  j 
the  crowd.  The  warm  water  not  being  forth-  j 
coming,  the  first  surgeon  pitjva  a  tee  the  queen’s  ! 
foot :  blood  came  forth.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the 
King's  own  narrative,*  the  Queen  opened  her 
eyes.  She  was  saved.”  j 

Two  hours  afterwards  the  daughter  of  I 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  | 
christened  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles  j 
by  the  name  of  M.aria  Theresa  Charlotte,  j 
and  entitled  Madame,  daughter  of  the  i 
King.  Two  hundred  girls  had  dowries 
given  them,  and  were  married  at  Notre- 
Dame,  and  Marie  Antoinette  soon  buried 
the  ambition  of  the  Queen  in  the  feelings 
«>f  the  mother.  “  Pauvre  petite,”  she  said, 
:is  her  baby  was  presented  to  her,  “  vous 
n’etiez  pas  desirce,  mais  vous  ne  m’en 
serez  pas  moins  ehere.” 

The  ministry  and  the  court,  however, 
did  not  cease  their  hostility  to  the  Queen  ; 
Maurepas  never  omitted  to  imi)ress  upon 
the  King  that  it  was  jmlitically  advanta¬ 
geous  that  the  Queen  should  have  “  un 
caractere  de  legerete”  with  the  public. 
Necker,  Turgot,  Terray,  Maupeon,  La 
V'ailliere,  and  others,  also  conspired 
against  her.  The  practices  of  the  Q  iieen 
were,  unfortunately,  totally  opposed  to 
their  ideas  of  economical  retrenchment. 
h2ven  changes  in  the  ministry  brought  no 
relief  to  the  hostility  born  to  Marie  An¬ 
toinette.  M.  de  Montbarry  detested  her 
for  favors  shown  to  the  family  of  the  Due 
de  Choiseul.  M.  de  Sartine  was  not  a 
bit  better  disjmsed  towards  her.  The 
Queen,  however,  happily  only  laughed  at 
all  these  enmities,  and  so  abundant  were 
her  spirits  that  she  made  every  one  about 
her  join  in  the  laugh  at  their  e.xj>ense.  A 

•  Journal  de  Louis  XVI.  and  other  ii.ss.  of  the 
King  found  in  the  iron  chest. 


mother  now,  as  to  politics  and  business 
matters  she  neither  wished  nor  cared  to 
take  a  part  in  them.  It  was  only  tvhen 
the  “  parti  fran^ais”  carried  their  hostility 
so  far  as  to  openly  advocate  “  une  retraite 
de  la  reine  an  Val-de-drace,”  that  she 
cast  oflf  her  indifference,  and  resolved  to 
have  a  tussle  with  her  enemies.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  victory  on  her  part,  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  M.  de  Castries  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  marine,  and  of  IM.  de  Segur  to  the 
war  department. 

These  struggles  for  power  and  influence 
were  once  more  interrupted  by  a  birth. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1781, 
the  Queen  was  again  seized  with  the  pains 
of  labor.  A  little  more  decency  seems  to 
have  been  observed  on  this  than  on  the 
first  occasion. 

“  The  King  had  counter-ordered  the  shooting 
excursion  he  was  about  to  make  at  Sacle  at 
noon.  He  was  near  the  Queen,  anxious  and  agi¬ 
tated,  but  with  characteristic  singularity  he  had 
taken  out  his  watch,  and  was  counting  the 
minutes  with  the  apparent  coolness  of  a  ph3’.si- 
cian.  As  his  watch  marked  exactly  a  quarter 
pa.st  one  the  Queen  was  delivered.  So  deep  a 
silence  pervaded  the  room  at  this  solemn  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  King  thought  that  it  was  another 
girl.  Hut  the  keeper  of  the  seals  declared  the 
sex  of  the  new-born.  The  King,  distracted  with 
joy  and  weeping  for  very  happiness,  .shook  hands 
with  every  one  about  him.  *  Franco  has  a 
Dauphin,  the  queen  a  son  !’  The  King  ordere<l 
'  the  Prince  de  Tingrj',  captain  of  the  (iardes  du 
!  (!orps,  to  leave  his  service  on  his  own  person, 
in  order  that  he  might  accompany  the  Dauphin 
into  his  apartment,  where  were  already  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  a  sub-lieutenant  of  the  Gardes  du 
Corps,  to  attend  upon  him  ;  and  then  the  child 
was  taken  to  the  Queen,  and  received  an  em¬ 
brace  in  which  the  mother  concentrated  all  her 
heart,  all  her  strength,  and  all  her  joy. 

”  The  gladness  of  the  mother  was  that  of  the 
nation.  The  good  news  ran  through  Paris 
from  nmuth  to  mouth.  ‘  A  dauphin  !  a  dau¬ 
phin  !’  The  enthusiasm  manifested  itself  in  tho 
streets,  at  the  theater,  at  the  firework.s,  at  the 
Te  Dcuni-s.  At  Versailles,  the  crowd  filling  tho 
court-yard  had  only  one  sliout,  ‘  Vive  lo  roi,  la 
reine,  et  monseigneur  le  dauphin  !’  There  was 
one  continued  proccs.sion  and  emba.ssy  of  the 
six  bodies  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  juge.s- 
consuls,  of  the  companies  of  arquebusiers,  and 
of  the  ‘  halles.’  ‘  Tout  est  rire,  amour  d’un 
people,  chanson.s,  violons  1’  ” 

Alas !  little  did  jteople  anticipate  the 
future  destined  for  the  baby  ushered  into 
tho  M'orld  with  so  many  )>omps  and  vani¬ 
ties.  Madame  de  Polignac  was  appointed 
“  gouvernante  des  cnflints  de  r  nance,” 
and  the  Queen  spent  her  days  between  tho 
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house  of  the  governess  and  Trianon. 
Marly  had  been,  up  to  that  epoch,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  court  of  France. 
Hut  Marly  was  another  Versailles — the 
same  grandeur,  the  same  etiquette,  and, 
consequently,  the  same  inevitable  ennui 
reigned  tliere.  The  buildings  were  formal, 
the  walks'  were  regal,  nature  itself  was 
trimnied  and  jiruned  into  solemnity.  Tri¬ 
anon  was  ]>recisely  the  opposite.  There 
were  no  Ibrms,  no  ceremonies,  and  no 
ennui  there.  The  garden  and  its  noble 
tenants  were  alike  allowed  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  nature. 

“  There  was  nothing  but  rural  employments 
and  rural  amusements.  Tiie  Queen,  in  a  white 
dress  and  straw  hat,  ran  about  the  garden  from 
her  farm  to  her  dair}*,  conducted  her  guests  to 
cat  her  fresh  eggs  or  drink  her  milk,  dragged 
the  King  from  the  arbor  in  which  he  might  he 
reading  to  a  lunch  on  the  gra.sH ;  sometimes  she 
would  fish  in  the  lake  ;  at  others,  seated  on  the 
green  sward,  she  would  exchange  the  tedious- 
ness  of  embroidery  for  the  distaff  of  the  villager. 
Such  a  life  constitutc<l  the  happine.ss  of  Marie 
.Antoinette.  To  her  there  was  nothing  but  de 
light  in  this  character  of  shepherdc.«s,  and  in 
this  life  of  the  Helds.  It  was  the  pretty  kingdom 
of  that  Queen  who  could  weep  over  ‘  Nina,’  and 
wished  for  nothing  ‘  but  flowers,  landBcape.s, 
and  Watteaus.’  Trianon  was  the  lovely  abotle 
of  her  soul  and  of  her  tastes — that  Trianon 
where  her  shade  wanders  in  the  present  day — 
where,  apart  from  the  ingratitude  of  things,  the 
silence  of  the  echoes,  the  forgetfulness  of  nature, 
every  thing  sjMiaks  like  a  deserted  stage,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  happy  days  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  as  the  step  of  the  visitor  hesitates  and 
tremble.s,  walking,  perchance,  in  the  very  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Queen !” 


With  the  exception  of  the  red-trowsered 
bcHigei-ents,  the  inevitable  accompani¬ 
ments  to  all  French  scenery,  and  who 
here  play  at  sentinel  to  what  was  once 
the  dairy,  and  once  the  farm-hou.se,  and 
once  the  billiard-room,  in  the  silence  and 
shadow  of  the  tall  trees  and  dense  shrub¬ 
bery  which  frame  in  the  lake  and  rockery, 
all  at  Trianon  seems  to  remain  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  d.ay  as  it  was  in  those  too  brief  happy 
moments.  The  illusion  is,  indeed,  at  once 
charming  and  complete.  The  very  tish 
look  up,  as  if  awaiting  for  a  young  Queen 
and  a  lively  court  to  ply  them  with  tempt¬ 
ing  baits.  The*  French,  who  are  so  fond 
of  theatrical  effects,  alone  seem  scarcely  to 
appreciate  the  poetry  of  the  place.  Tlie 
thoughtful  stranger  may  wander  alone 
and  undisturbed  through  its  glades,  by 
the  rockery,  in  the  deserted  rooms  of  the 


little  rustic  buildings  thal  dot  the  green 
sward  at  distances  of  some  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  one  another,;  the  lonely 
sentinel  who  paces  to  and  fro  below  will 
not  disturb  him  ;  his  thoughts  are  of  some 
buxom  village  girl,  not  of  the  shadow  of 
poor  Marie  Antoinette  I 

Yet  all  the  little  embelli.shmetits  that 
enhanced  this  sweet  spot  in  the  time  of 
Marie  Antoinette  are  not  to  be  fouml  in 
the  present  day.  In  vain  would  the 
stranger  seek  near  the  grotto,  “  parfaite 
et  bien  placce,”  for  a  fall  of  water  and  a 
trembling  bridge,  on  the  island  in  the 
lake  for  a  temple  of  love,  in  the  depths  of 
the  shrubbery  for  the  roundabout,  with 
ostriches  and  chimeras  for  seats,  or  by 
the  flowing  stream  for  the  little  mill ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  /tableau,  where 
Marie  Antoinette  used  to  disguise  the 
King  as  a  miller  and  Monsieur  as  a  school¬ 
master,  the  Tour  de  Marlborough,  so 
baptized  from  the  song  sung  to  the 
Dauphin  by  his  nurse,  and  the  chaumiere 
bf  the  Queen,  all  remain.  There  is  still 
what  there  ever  was,  a  “joli  village 
d’opera  cotnique,”  and  the  illusionary 
fissures  in  the  stones,  and  the  ruptures  in 
the  pliister,  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  if  Time 
could  not  put  an  end  sufficiently  quickly 
to  these  amusements  of  a  Queen. 

The  jileasnres  of  private  life  may  be 
familiar  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
they  were  impossible  to  one  constituted 
as  tlnit  of  the  Bourbons  was.  Besides 
that  the  royal  family  could  not  separate 
themselves  from  the  public  witliout  loss 
of  infiuence,  the  very  friendships  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them  in  their  retreat  were  most 
injurious  to  them.  The  most  favored  and 
the  most  agreeable  men  at  Trianon  were 
the  most  selfish.  31.  de  Besenval  wanted 
to  make  and  unmake  ministers,  31.  d'Ad- 
hemar,  “lejoli  chanteur,”  a.spired  to  the 
embas.sy  at  London,  and  31.  de  Vaudreuil 
intrigued  for  the  situation  of  governor  to 
the  Dauphin.  Diana  de  Polignac,  sister- 
in-law  to  3Iadame  de  Polignac,  instigated 
and  impelled  these  three  men.  Marie 
Antoinette  soon  found  that  the  “  vie  par- 
ticuliorc”  which  she  ambitioned  at  Trianon 
was  a  dream — the  disinterestedness  of  her 
friends  an  illusion.  There  was  nothing 
but  importunities  on  all  sides,  and,  when 
these  failed,  the  consequences  were  disap¬ 
pointment  and  ill-temper.  It  is  said  that 
one  day  the  Queen  showed  to  3Iadame 
Campan  her  pretty  “queue,”  tipped  with 
the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros  mounted  in 
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jjold,  broken  in  two  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
in  a  moment’s  impatience  at  a  game  of 
billiards!  It  was  this  very  M.  de  Vau¬ 
dreuil  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
King’s  sanction,  long  withheld,  for  the 
public  performance  of  Beaumarchais’s 
plays,  more  especially  Figaro^  and 
which  revealed  to  the  world  the  dangers 
of  a  society  where  patronage  was  abused 
in  the  privacy  of  life — a  terrible  step  in 
the  grand  incline  towards  a  revolution. 
The  Queen  W'as  reduced  at  last,  by  the 
importunities  of  those  around  her,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  society  of  strangers  only,  and 
when,  as  usual,  she  was  censured  for  this, 
she  replied  with  a  sigh :  “You  are  right, 
but  they  ask  nothing  of  me !”  Marie 
Antoinette  had,  indeed,  after  the  death  of 
M.  de  Choiseul,  Madame  de  Lamballe  ex¬ 
cepted,  scarcely  a  friend — all  who  had 
ever  been  so  were  either  discontented  or 
ungrateful.  She  had  at  the  same  time  j 
also  sacrificed  her  popularity  in  Paris  by 
her  seclusion  at  Trianon.  A  visit  W’hioh 
she  accidentally  paid  to  the  capital  made 
her  aware  of  this  unpleasant  fact.  She 
returned  to  Versailles  in  tears,  asking  of 
every  one,  “  Mais  que  leur  ai-je  done 
fait?”  Alas!  she  had  spent  moneys  on 
the  Petit  Trianon  which  were  reproached 
to  her  at  her  condemnation !  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  she  then  thought  of  remedying 
for  past  neglects  by  the  purchase  of  Saint- 1 
Cloud.  Saint-Cloud  was  in  her  eyes  a  j 
point  of  reconciliation  between  her  and  j 
the  people.  She  could  once  more  mingle 
with  them  on  the  Sunday  evenings  as 
she  did  when  she  was  first  married.  She 
could  show'  to  them  her  children,  and  hold  I 
out  the  Dauphin  to  receive  their  applause, ' 
and  she  could  bring  back  the  associations 
of  1772  and  1773.  Alas!  it  was  too  late. 
Times  and  opinions  had  changed.  The 
very  fact  of  the  purchase  of  Saint- 
Cloud  only  added  to  the  previously  exist¬ 
ing  charges  of  inexcusable  extravagance. 
It  was  proclaimed  aloud  that  it  was  im¬ 
moral  and  impolitic  that  a  queen  should 
have  palaces.  And  along  the  road  the 
^ople,  picking  up  the  word  that  had  been 
first  dropped  m  the  salons  of  the  “  parti 
franpais,”  said,  “Nous  allons  a  Saint- 
Cloud  pour  voir  les  eaux  et  I’Autrich- 
ienne !”  Already  that  w’as  beginning  to 
stir  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  with 
gloomy  violence  which  portended,  in  the 
eyes  of  Bossuet,  the  revolution  of  empires. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1785,  Prince 
Louis  de  Rohan,  grand-aumonier  de 


France,  was  arrested  at  Versailles  by 
order  of  the  King.  The  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  had  long  before  this  been 
the  victim  of  an  infinity  of  calumnious 
reports.  Songs  and  pamphlets,  libels  and 
paragraphs,  had  vied  with  one  another  in 
misrepresenting  the  character  of  the  Queen. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  these 
productions  w'ere  the  “  Portefeuille  d’un 
Talon  Rouge;”  the  “  Memoiresde Tilly 
those  of  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  and  those 
of  the  fatuous  and  presumptuous  Due  de 
Lauzun.  The  latter  is  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  of  all  her  enemies,  for  had  he 
really  enjoyed  the  favors  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  to  the  extent  to  which  he  pre¬ 
tends,  his  conduct  in  publishing  the  act 
becomes  only  the  more  reprehensible. 
Even  the  “  Foreign  Reminiscences”  of 
Lord  Holland  contain  a  scandalous  report 
in  connection  with  a  certain  M.  de  Fersen, 
upon  the  authority,  it  is  said,  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  Nay,  there  was  actually  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Liste  Civile  :  liste  de  toutes  les 
personues  avec  lesquelles  la  reine  a  eu  des 
relations  de  debauches!”  In  this  pre¬ 
cious  list  we  find  the  names  of  several 
Englishmen,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and 
Lords  Seymour  and  Strathaven.  But  as 
the  noble-minded  Prince  de  Ligne  has 
summed  up  in  his  “  Melanges  Litte- 
raires,”  “  the  pretended  gallantry  of  the 
Queen  was  never  more  than  a  deep  feeling 
of  friendship  for  one  or  two  persons,  and 
a  ‘  coquetterie  de  femme,  de  reine’  who 
wishes  to  please  every  one.”  “  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,”  say  her  biograjdiers  the  3fes- 
sieurs  de  Goncourt,  “  needs  no  excuses  ; 
calumny  ag.ainst  her  w'as  not  detraction  ; 
Marie  Antoinette  remained  pure.” 

The  disgraceful  and  fatal  affair  known 
as  “  I’affaire  du  collier,”  brought,  how¬ 
ever,  all  these  libels  and  calumnies  float¬ 
ing  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from 
hand  to  hand,  amongst  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  an  acme. 
The  real  grounds  of  the  affair,  and  of  the 
trial  that  it  led  to,  are  very  simple  ;  either 
the  Queen  was  innocent,  or  she  sold  her¬ 
self  for  a  jew’el !  And  to  whom  ?  To 
the  man  in  France  whom  she  disliked 
most !  And  who  were  the  witnesses  ? 
Two  of  the  greatest  vagabonds,  adven¬ 
turers,  and  most  unprindpled  persons  in 
the  country ! 

The  jeweler  Bmhmer  had  sold  to  the 
queen  a  pair  of  ear  jiendents  for  360,000 
fr.,  as  also  to  the  King  for  the  Queen  a 
complete  set  of  rubies  and  white  diamonds. 
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88  also  a  pair  of  bracelets,  which  cost  j 
800,000  fr.  The  Queen  then  declared 
herself  satisfied  to  Boehmer,  and  said  she 
would  have  no  more,  notwithstanding  | 
which  Bieluner  busied  himself  with  col- 1 
lecting  the  most  beautiful  diamonds  that  > 
could  be  found  in  order  to  make  a  neck- 1 
lace  which  he  destined  for  the  Queen,  i 
The  necklace  completed,  ho  got  it  shown  | 
to  the  King,  who  made  the  offer  to  pre-  j 
sent  it  to  the  Queen,  but  the  Queen  re-  j 
fused  to  accept  it.  The  offer  was  renewed  j 
a  year  afterwards,  and  met  with  a  similar  | 
refusal.  Tlien  B(chmer  went  to  the  i 
Queen  himself,  and  throwing  himself  at  I 
her  feet,  declared  that  unless  she  took 
the  bracelet  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  | 
would  drown  himself.  Marie  Antoinette,  i 
aware,  however,  of  how  much  had  been 
said  concerning  her  extravagance,  per¬ 
sisted  in  her  refusal :  she  told  the  jeweler  1 
that  she  had  warned  him  she  would  have  : 
no  more  jewels,  and  since  he  had  disrc- 1 
garded  her  warnings  he  had  better  break  j 
up  the  necklace,  and  sell  the  diamonds  | 
one  by  one,  rather  than  drown  himself,  j 
The  astonishment  of  the  Queen  may  then  j 
be  well  imagined  when,  on  the  third  of 
Atigust,  1785,  Boehmer  presented  his  bill 
for  the  diamond  necklace,  jnirportcd  to 
have  been  bought  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Itohan  for  the  Queen — the  agreement  to 
that  effect  being  signed  by  Marie  An-  I 
tmnette  herself!  | 

Cardinal  de  Bohan,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  j 
had  always  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  | 
Marie  Antoinette.  He  had  exposed  her  j 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  Du  Barrys  ;  ho  had  i 
calumniated  her  with  her  mother,  and  he  | 
had  shamefully  scandalized  her  at  the  | 
court  of  Franco.  | 

“  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  day  of  the  As-  I 
sumption,  at  tweive,  the  court  was  assembled  j 
in  the  gallery,  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  in  lawn 
sleeves  and  cloak,  was  expecting  their  majesties 
to  pass  on  their  way  to  mass,  when  he  was 
callc<i  to  the  King’s  study,  where  he  found  the 
Queen. 

“  *  Who  gave  you  the  orders,  sir,’  said  the 
King  to  him,  ‘  to  purchase  a  necklace  for  the 
Queen  of  France  ?’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  sir,’  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  ‘  I  see 
too  late  that  I  have  been  deceived  !’ 

“  The  King  continued :  ‘  What  have  you  done 
with  the  necklace  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  thought  that  it  had  been  given  to  the 
Queen.’ 

“  ‘  Who  intrusted  you  with  this  commi-ssion  ?’ 

“  ‘  A  lady  called  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la 
Mottc-Valois,  who  presented  to  me  a  letter 
from  the  Queen,  and  I  thought  that  I  w’as  pay¬ 


ing  my  court  to  majesty  in  carrying  out  her 
orders.’ 

“  ‘I,  sir!’  intcrupted  the  Queen,  who  was 
agitating  her  fan — ‘  I !  who,  since  my  arrival  at 
the  court,  have  never  addressed  a  word  to  you  1 
Whom,  I  pray,  will  you  persuade  that  I  gave 
charge  of  my  attire  to  a  bishop,  to  a  grand- 
almoner  of  France  1" 

“  ‘  I  see  quite  well,’  replied  the  Cardinal, 

‘  that  I  have  been  cruelly  deceived.  I  will  pay 
for  the  necklace.  The  desire  that  I  had  to 
please,  fa.scinated  my  eyes.  I  have  nothing  to 
hide,  and  I  am  grieved  at  what  has  occurred.’ 

And  so  saying,  the  Cardinal  drew  from  a  pock- 
te  book  an  agreement  signed  ‘  Marie  Antoinette 
de  France.’  The  King  took  it 

“  ‘  This  is  neither  the  writing  nor  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Queen :  how  could  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Rohan  and  a  grand-almoner  of  France 
fancy  that  the  Queen  signed  Marie  Antoinette 
de  France  ?  Every  body  knows  that  queens  only 
sign  their  baptismal  names.’  The  King,  pre¬ 
senting  then  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Boehmer  to 
the  Cardinal,  said :  ‘  Did  you  write  such  a  letter 
as  this  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so.’ 

“  ‘  And  if  the  original  w'as  shown  to  you, 
signed  by  yourself?’ 

‘“If the  letters  is  signed  by  me,  it  is  a  true 
letter.’ 

“  ‘  Explain  to  me,  then,  this  enigma,’  continued 
the  King ;  ‘  I  do  not  wish  to  prove  you  guilty, 
I  wish  to  justify  you.’ 

“  The  Cardinal  turned  pale,  and  supported 
himself  by  a  table.  ‘  Sire,  I  am  too  much  con¬ 
fused  to  reply  to  your  majesty  in  a  manner - ' 

“  ‘  Well,  recover  yourt.elf.  Monsieur  le  Car- 
<lina!,’  said  the  King,  ‘  and  go  into  my  study,  so 
that  the  presence  of  the  Queen  or  of  myself  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  quiet  that  is  necessary  to 
you.  You  will  find  there  paper,  pens,  and  ink ; 
put  your  statement  in  writing.’  The  Cardinal 
obeyed.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
returned,  and  presented  a  paper,  to  the  King. 
The  King  took  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time :  ‘  I 
warn  you  that  you  are  about  to  be  arrested.’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  sire,’  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,*  I  shall 
always  obey  your  majesty’s  ordets,  but  may  I 
be  spared  the  grief  of  being  arrested  in  my  pon¬ 
tifical  robe.s,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court  I’ 

“  ‘  It  must  be  so !’ 

“  And  so  saying,  the  King  left  the  Cardinal 
abruptly,  not  to  hoar  any  more.” 

Cardinal  de  Bohan  w.as,  accordingly, 
arrested,  and  led  to  the  Bastile ;  and  cn 
the  fifth  of  September,  1785,  his  trial  was 
removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Chambers,  by  the  King’s  letters.* 
It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  details 
of  tliis  scandalous  affair,  which  has  afiord- 
ed  matter  upon  which  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity  and  far-sightedness  of  roman¬ 
cers  as  well  as  historians,  of  scandal- 
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mongers  as  well  as  of  chroniclers.  Suffice  disastrous  by  the  King’s  incapacity,  by 
it  that  the  results  of  the  trial  established  family  dissensions  and  hostilities,  and  by 
in  the  eyes  of  all  persons  not  influenced  the  intrigues  of  favorites.  When  tlie  llas- 
by  the  p.assions  of  the  day,  the  guilt  of  tile  fell  before  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  the  complicity  to  a  the  first  cries  of  “  death  ”  were  giverj  to 
certain  extent  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  the  Polignacs.  The  Queen  was  obliged 
innocence  of  the  Queen.  The  jury,  how-  to  part  with  her  friends,  for  whom  no  sa- 
ever,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  against  crifices  of  money  or  titles  had  been  too 
twenty-three,  while  it  condemned  Madame  great.  lint  still  the  lievolution  feared 
de  la  Motte  to  castigation,  branding,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  From  the  weakness 
perpetual  imprisonment,  acquitted  the  and  incapacity  of  Lous  XVI.  it  had  no- 
Cardinal,  as  the  dupe  of  a  woman,  Avith  thing  to  apprehend,  but  it  saw  an  enemy 
whom  his  relations  only  added  to  the  difficult  to  conquer  in  the  intelligence  and 
deeply  scandalous  hue  of  the  Avhole  aflfair.  firmness  —  the  head  and  heart  —  of  the 
Two  years  before  the  lievolution  the  Queen.  Hence  was  the  whole  ire  of  the 
unpopularity  of  M.  de  Calonne  falling  revolutionary  jwess  concentrated  against 
upon  the  Queen,  attained  such  a  point  of  her  person.  The  King  was  spoken  of  as 
exasperation  that  her  |)ortrait,  surrounded  honest  and  virtuous,  but  weak  !  1)  ut  cabim- 
by  her  children,  was  not  exposed  at  the  nies  and  insults  were  heaped  on  the  head 
exhibition  for  fear  of  outrage.  Domestic  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoitiettc.  At 
.and  public  afflictions  had  at  that  time  lengtli  it  was  intimated  that  “la  grande 
wrought  a  wondrous  change  in  the  char-  dame  devait  s’en  allcr,  si  elle  nc  prefurait 
acter  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  lost  pis,”  and  this  failing,  and  the  Queen  rc- 
a  beloved  daughter — Beatrix  de  France  inaining  steadfast  to  her  King  and  family, 
— and  the  dauphin  himself,  sickly  and  the  Revolution  resolved  to  disembarrass 
rickety,  was  in  a  condition  that  gave  little  itself  of  her  by  tumultuotis  manifestations, 
hopes  of  his  living  to  enjoy  a  throne.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  October, 
Worldly  pleasures  had  no  longer  any  the  Queen  was  in  her  grotto  of  Trianon 
charms  for  the  Queen,  and  she  only  sought  alone  Avith  her  griefs,  Avhen  M.  do  Saint- 
for  the  solitudes  and  tranquillity  of  Tri-  Priest  came  to  atmounce  that  the  populace 
anon.  Her  la.st-born  child — the  Duke  of  Averc  marching  against  Versjtilles.  The 
Normandy — had  come  into  the  Avorld  Queen  resolved  then  to  confront  the  storm, 
without  a  single  acclamation,  and  had  and  she  lell  Trianon :  it  was  for  the  last 
been  cradled  in  calumny.  Under  such  time.  At  Versailles  she  found  every  one 
moral  and  political  reverses  Mane  Antoi-  in  a  panic — ministers  deliberating,  a  King 
nette  called  the  Abbe  de  Vermond  to  incapable  of  a  decision.  The  sound  of  mus- 
her  counsels.  The  Abbe  was  one  of  those  ketry  Avas  heard  in  the  streets,  and  soon 
men  who  wished  to  rule  over  all.  He  the  mob  appeared  at  the  g.ates  of  the  palace 
dismisscdM.de  Calonne  and  nominated  carrying  La  Fayette  in  triumph,  and  shoul- 
M.  de  Brienne  to  his  place.  His  object  ing  for  “  les  boyaux  de  la  reme  !” 
and  that  of  his  s.atellites  aa'us  to  saA'e  the  In  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  confu- 
kingdom  by  the  Church!  This  was  pre-  sion  that  prcAailed,  there  AA-as  only  one 
cisely  the  means  to  hasten  a  catastrophe  man,  and  that  Avas  the  Queen.  “  I  know,” 
in  the  then  temper  of  France,  goaded  on  s  iid  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  “  that 
by  the  encyclopedists.  Such  a  system,  they  haA'C  come  from  Paris  to  seek  my  life, 
indeed,  only  begat  new  enemies  to  the  but  I  have  learnt  from  my  mother  not  to 
Queen,  Avho  Avas  even  denounced  bv  par-  fear  death,  .and  I  shall  await  it  with  firm- 
liamcnt  itself  to  Tx)ui8  XVI.  The  Queen  ness.”  La  Fayette  had  answered  for  his 
was  obliged  to  give  Av.ay,  and  Ikl.  Necker  army  during  the  night,  and  the  (Juecn 
was  restored  to  the  ministry.  had  retired  to  rest,  Avhen  she  Avas  awoke 

With  the  return  of  M.  Necker  to  power  by  the  rejjort  that  the  mob  had  assaulted 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  the  palace.  Miomandro  de  Sainte-Mario 
Revolution.  The  anger  of  the  populace,  and  Du  Repaire  fell  at  the  door  of  the 
the  hatred  of  France,  the  interests  of  Queen’s  apartments,  Avhllst,  after  msiny 
Europe,  and  more  especi.ally  of  England,  perplexities,  the  latter  joined  the  King  and 
which,  according  even  to  her  biographers,  lier  children.  The  mob,  as  it  assailed  the 
“elle  n’avait  cesse  d’avilir  par  ses  agen.s”  palace,  vociferated  :  “  A  Paris !  a  Paiis!” 
were  all  united  against  the  mistaken  poli-  The  King  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and 
oy  of  Marie  Antoinette,  rendered  more  promised  to  start  for  the  capital  at  mid- 
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day.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  insurgents ;  I 
they  insisted  u|K)ti  tl)e  Queen  appearing  ! 
upon  tlie  balcony.  She  presenteii  herself  j 
Iwfore  the  infuriated  mob  with  her  child-  ' 
ren.  “No  children!”  they  shouted  out.  I 
They  wanted  the  Queen,  not  the  mother.  ! 
Marie  Antoinette  dismissed  the  children,  j 
and  crossing  her  arms  upon  her  breast 
swaite<l  their  will.  The  mob  were  taken  \ 
aback  with  this  exhibition  of  courage,  and  j 
responded  to  it  by  shouts  of  “  Bravo !  : 
vive  la  reine !”  ; 

The  next  day,  the  heads  of  the  two  ' 
Gardes  du  Corps  who  had  perished  in  de-  | 
fendiiig  the  Queen  were  carried  on  pikes  I 
in  the  front  of  the  tumultuous  procession 
which  c(*nducted  the  royal  family  to  : 
Paris.  The  comedi.an  Beaulieu  sat  on  the  i 
box,  amusing  the  crowd  and  insulting  the  I 
King,  (2ueen,  ami  Daujthin,  by  songs,  in  i 
which  they  were  designated  as  the  “  boul-  i 
anger,”  the  “  boulangore,”  and  the  “  petit  | 
mitron !”  } 

After  a  moment’s  appearance  at  the  1 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  unfortunate  | 
monarch  could  not  even  utter  a  brief  sen-  , 
tence  to  humor  the  people  without  being  : 
prompted  by  the  Queen,  the  royal  family  j 
took  up  their  tpiarters  at  the  Tuileries,  i 
which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  three  [ 
reigns,  and  was  almost  void  of  furniture.  I 
The  ladies  had  to  p.oss  the  first  night  on  j 
cliairs,  and  the  (^ucen  and  the  Dauphin  on  | 
mattresses.  ThenextdayJIarie Antoinette  | 
excused  herself  to  visitors  for  the  poverty  i 
of  her  resources,  by  saying  :  “  Vous  savez 
que  je  ne  m’attendais  ])as  a  venir  ici !”  | 

The  courage  which  had  so  long  sustain-  I 
ed  the  Queen  gave  w.ay  for  a  moment  be-  i 
fore  the  humiliation  of  the  monarchy.  At  ' 
her  first  reception  of  the  diplomatic  body, 
she  sobbed  audibly.  If  she  trembled,  | 
however,  it  was  less  for  herself  than  for  i 
her  children.  She  never  let  them  go  out  ; 
of  her  sight.  If  she  left  the  Tuileries  on  ■ 
some  err.and  of  charity,  the  Prince  and  ■ 
Princess  accompanied  her.  Every  day  she  i 
is  said  to  have  performed  some  kind  act  or  i 
other.  Nor  had  she  given  up  the  interest  : 
which  she  had  always  taken  in  political', 
matters.  She  consulted  at  this  crisis  with  i 
the  ministers,  and  it  was  mainly  left  with  i 
her  to  bring  the  King  to  a  decision,  either 
to  act  hitnself,  or  to  retire  to  some  strong 
place  and  lot  others  act.  But  the  King 
was  incapable  of  a  decision.  All  she  could  i 
get  from  him  was  his  consent  to  withdraw  l 
to  Saint-Cloud,  and  where  ho  awaited  the  j 
republic  as  he  had  the  montli  of  October,  I 


when  the  Genius  of  Revolution  asked  au¬ 
dience  of  the  Queen. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  have  told 
the  story  of  JM.  de  la  March’s  relations 
with  Mirabeau  from  the  published  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  former.  When  the  fact 
was  made  known  to  Marie  Antoinette 
that  the  great  democratic  orator  was  ap¬ 
proachable  by  bribery,  her  reply  was : 
“  Wo  shall  never  be  so  unfortunate,  I  think, 
as  to  be  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  Mirabeau.”  But  a 
few  days  elapsed,  however,  before  she  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  those  negotiations 
with  the  man  whom  she  designated  as  “  a 
monster,”  and  in  whoso  presence,  at  their 
first  interview  on  the  third  of  July,  1790, 
she  betrayed  such  evident  signs  of  terror 
•as  to  fill  the  turbulent  demagogue’s  bosom 
with  pity  and  pride,  till  in  his  characteri.s- 
tic  boastful  manner  he  promised  a  throne 
to  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  France !  He, 
who  could  no  longer  control  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  flames  he  had  so  long  helped  to 
fan  into  a  bl.aze.  Still  the  roy.al  family 
had  confidence  in  him,  and  with  his  death, 
which  followed  the  very  same  year  that 
he  sold  himself  to  the  Bourbons,  they  lost 
.‘ill  hopes. 

The  attempted  flight  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  to  Varennes,  cursorily  pa.ssed  over  in 
the  Memoirs  before  us,  only  served  to  ren¬ 
der  their  position  worse.  After  that,  both 
King  and  Queen  were  subjected  to  a  most 
harassing  surveillance.  Marie  Antoinette, 
however,  by  a  peculiarity  not  a  little  cha¬ 
racteristic,  had,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  at  Varennes,  won  the  aflections  of 
a  young  commissary  of  the  Assembly  call¬ 
ed  Barnave.  This  noble  young  man  aban¬ 
doned  the  cause  he  had  thoughtlessly 
thrown  himself  into,  and  thenceforth  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  that  of  tho  Queen.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  too  late ;  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  individual,  however  elo¬ 
quent  or  influcnti.al,  to  stay  the  Revolution. 
At  the  same  time  that  Maiio  Antoinette 
was  obliged  to  send  her  friend  Madame  de 
Lamballe  to  that  England,  “  qu’elle  n’avait 
jamais  cesso  d’avilir,”  in  order  to  induce 
Pitt  not  to  let  the  French  monarchy  per¬ 
ish,  a  scandalous  outrage  was  being  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Paris.  Madame  de  la  Motte  had 
been  summoned  before  tho  Assembly, 
where  she  had  protested  her  limocenco  ou 
tho  subject  of  the  diamond  necklace, 
whilst  a  member  had  denounced  tho  Queen 
as  the  actual  criramal,  and  demanded  that 
tho  trial  should  be  gone  over  again  t 
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Amidst  all  these  difficulties  and  dau¬ 
bers,  which  had  blaiiclied  her  hair  ns  if 
she  liad  been  seventy  years  of  age,  Marie 
Antoinette  still  devoted  herself  incessantly 
to  business.  She  wrote  all  day  long,  and 
her  foreign  letters  were  indited  by  means 
of  a  cipher,  the  key  to  which  was  to  be 
found  in  Paul  and  Virqinia.  Her  secret 
correspondence  with  Leopold  II.,  with 
Burke,  and  others,  has  been  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  empire.  The  Queen, 
in  her  incessant  effort^  to  combat  the 
revolution,  to  preserve  the  monarchy  and 
the  inheritance  of  her  son,  had  various  j 
difficulties  to  encounter  besides  such  as  { 
naturally  arose  from  the  circumstances  j 
themselves ;  such  were  the  counsels  of  the  j 
King’s  sister,  ever  advocating  emigration,  i 
and  the  more  dignified  exhortations  of' 
Madame  Elizabeth  to  fight  for  the  crowm  ; 
but  after  all  none  were  more  perplexing  } 
and  more  fatal  than  the  King’s  incapabili- 1 
ty  of  forming  a  resolution.  | 

In  the  mean  time  the  twentieth  of  June 


overtures  made  by  La  Fayette.  “It  was 
better,”  she  said,  “  to  perish  than  to  be 
indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  man  who 
had  done  them  the  greatest  mischief.” 

Matters  then  began  to  precipitate  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  no  longer  any  restraint 
to  insults,  and  threats  grew  more  loud 
and  vociferous.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
for  seven  long  months.  On  the  ninth  of 
August,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
night,  the  Queen  heard  the  alarm-bell  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Soon  a  shot  w'as 
heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries. 
“There  is  the  first,”  she  said  ;  “  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  W’ill  not  be  the  last.”  The  crisis 
had  arrived  ;  the  Queen  w'as  prepared  for 
it.  She  made  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
sign  an  order  for  the  National  Guard  to 
repel  force  by  force.  She  did  the  last 
thing  she  could  do  to  save  the  King’s 
honor — she  preserved  to  him  the  power 
of  dying  with  the  law  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  But  alas !  Louis 
XVI.  was  no  hero.  He  was  on  the  con- 


arrived.  Half  the  day  had  passed  over  j 
like  other  days — in  waiting  for  what  next 
would  turn  up — when  a  loud  noise  pro¬ 
claimed  the  advent  of  the  peojdc.  It  was 
another  October!  The  palace  was  invaded 
and  sacked.  The  Queen,  with  a  red  cap 
which  had  been  placed  on  her  head  to 
save  her  life,  said  to  the  woman  who  were 
insulting  her  even  to  spitting  in  her  face  ; 
“  Hid  you  ever  see  me  before  ?  Have  I 
ever  done  you  an  injury  ?  You  have  been 
deceived.  I  am  French.  I  w’as  happy 
when  you  loved  me.”  And  the  furies 
hesitated  before  that  sweet  and  sorrowful 
voice.  Even  the  fat  Santerre  said  :  “  Take 
off  that  red  cap  from  that  child’s  head,  j 
(the  dauphin’s ;)  don’t  you  see  how’  hot 
he  is  ?”  Poor  child !  who  the  next  day,  i 
when  there  w'jis  a  struggle  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  chateau,  said  :  “  Maman,  est- 
ce  qu’hier  n’est  pas  fini.” 

The  clever  and  courageous  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  committed  an  error  at  this  epoch. 
General  La  Fayette,  who  never  aimed  at 
any  greater  change  than  that  of  constitu- 
al  monarchy,  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
excesses  of  the  twentieth  of  June.  He 
declared  before  the  Assembly  that  the 
constitution  had  been  violated,  and  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  authors  of  such  a  crime 
should  be  punished.  He  at  the  same  time 
professed  ids  allegiance  to  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily,  but  the  Queen,  who  h.ad  transacted 
with  Mirabeau  and  intrigued  with  Bar- 
nave,  had  the  imprudence  to  reject  the 


trary,  among  the  'weakest  of  men.  In 
sjiite  of  the  opposition  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  he  the  very  next  morning  permitted 
Petion  and  Mandat,  the  Commiinder-in- 
chief  of  the  N.ational  Guard,  to  join  the 
revolutionary  party  under  the  most  flimsy 
pretenses.  The  Queen  left  the  King’s 
room,  saying  “  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  to  be  hoped  for.”  Nor  did  she  re¬ 
turn  there  till  a  deputation  was  announced 
from  the  Directory.  K(ederer  came  to 
inform  the  King  that  there  w’as  no  longer 
any  safety  for  him  but  with  the  N.ational 
Assembly.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Queen 
combated  against  the  King’s  we.akness. 
He  yielded  without  an  effort.  All  that 
Marie  Antoinette  could  say  in  her  auger 
was  :  “  Vous  ordonnerez  avant  tout,  mon¬ 
sieur,  (jue  je  sois  clouee  aux  murs  de  ce 
palais  !” 

All  the  way  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Feuillants  the  unfortunate  Queen  and 
mother  did  nothing  but  weep.  The 
crowd  hustled  her  so,  that  both  her  purse 
and  her  watch  were  stolen.  Arrived  at 
the  Assembly,  the  royal  party  were  im¬ 
mured  in  a  closet,  secured  with  iron  bars, 
in  the  rear  of  the  president’s  chair,  and 
called  “  la  loge  du  logographe.”  At  two 
in  the  morning,  after  that  long  sitting  in 
w'hich  Vergniaud  hiid  proclaimed  the 
chief  of  the  executive  power  to  be  de}^>o8ed, 
and  had  called  upon  the  people  to  form  a 
National  Convention,  the  Queen  ■vv'as  re¬ 
moved  to  a  cell  in  the  old  Convent  dcs 
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Feuiilants.  For  three  il.ays  were  the  royal 
family  thus  made  to  listen  to  the  diwus- 
sions  that  ensued,  and  to  hear  their  lives 
clamored  for.  At  length,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  August,  they  were  removed  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  The  Queen  had  a  shoe  on  from 
which  her  foot  issued  forth.  “  Vous  ne 
croyiez  pas,”  she  said,  smilingly,  ”  que  la 
rcine  de  France  manquerait  de  souliers.” 

Marie  Antoinette  was  lodged  in  the  I 
second  story  of  the  little  tower.  There 
were  with  her  Madame  Iloy.ale  and 
•Madame  do  Lamballe.  The  Dauphin  was 
in  a  room  close  by  with  Madame  de 
Tonrzel  and  la  Dame  de  Saint-Hrice.  Five 
days  passed  thus,  when,  on  the  eighteenth 
«tf  August,  two  municipal  officers  brought 
the  order  for  the  sejiaration  of  the  royal 
family  from  their  followers.  It  Avas  a  sad 
and  cruel  scene,  that  melted  the  heart 
even  of  Manuel,  who  had  said  to  the  King : 

Sire,  je  n’aime  par  les  rois.”  “  Aj>rcs 
I’enlevement  nous  rest&mcs  tons  quatre 
sans  dormir,”  simply  records  Madame, 
(”  llecit  des  Evonements  arrives  an  Tem¬ 
ple,”  par  Madame  Royale,  fille  du  roi,  a 
la  suite  du  ”  Journal  de  Clery.”)  Rut 
this  was  not  all ;  not  only  was  the  Queen 
de[)rived  of  the  assistance  and  consolation 
of  her  faithful  friends  and  followers,  but 
their  place  was  filled  by  spies.  The  Queen 
and  mother,  for  her  children  were  now 
in  the  same  room  with  herself,  knew  no 
liberty  save  in  the  hours  stolen  from  the 
darkness  of  night. 

Still  the  Queen  did  not  wholly  despair. 

”  She  still  believed  in  France  and  in  Provi¬ 
dence.”  M,  de  Malesherbes  ottering  him¬ 
self  as  the  King’s  defender,  also  awakened 
some  hopes.  Rut  she  had  severe  trials  to 
encounter,  and  these  momentary  hopes 
were  at  times  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
changed  to  the  deepest  despair.  Such 
was  the  day  (September  third)  when  the 
crowd  shouted  for  the  Queen  to  appear  at 
the  window  of  the  Temple,  and  she  was 
only  prevented  going  by  the  municipal 
Mennessier.  When  the  King  inquired 
wherefore  this  opposition  to  her  will, 

“  Well,”  8.aid  one  of  the  men,  “  if  you 
wish  to  know,  it  is  the  head  of  Madame 
de  Lamb.alle  that  they  wish  to  show  you.” 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  relieved  the 
monotony  of  life  in  the  Temple.  On  or¬ 
dinary  days  the  Dauphin  went  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  King,  who  tutored  him  in  Latin 
and  geography,  whilst  the  Queen  was 
similarly  occupied  in  the  education  of  her 
daughter.  At  two  o’clock  all  dined  to¬ 


gether,  and  sometimes  after  dinner  the 
King  and  Queen  would  play  a  game  of 
b.ackgammon,  or  have  a  hand  of  cards. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  relieved  by 
needlework,  reading,  or  music.  At  night, 
the  King  would  step  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sleeping  Dauphin,  after  a  few  moments 
would  press  the  hand  of  the  Queen  and 
of  Madame  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  kiss  his 
daughter,  and  then  retire. 

On  the  third  of  September  there  was 
once  more  a  clamor  in  the  streets.  The 
Republic  had  been  declared.  On  tbe  twen 
ty-ninth  the  Commune  issued  its  decree  to 
separate  Louis  (’apet  from  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette.  The  ex-King  was  removed  to  the 
great  tower  of  the  Temple.  The  Queen’s 
tears  and  supplications  obtained  for  her, 
however,  pennission  to  dine  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  on  the  condition  however,  that  no 
word  should  be  spoken  so  low  as  to  escape 
theearsofthe  commissaries.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October  the  Queen  herself  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  great  toAver,  and,  to  cumulate 
her  affliction,  her  son  Avas  taken  aAvay  from 
her.  About  the  middle  of  November  the 
King  and  the  Dauphin,  deprived  of  all 
exercise,  fell  ill ;  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Avas  not  allowed  to  attend  upon  them. 

!  On  the  seventh  of  December,  the  King 
I  furtively  informed  the  Queen  that  he  was 
to  be  tried  forthwith  by  the  Convention. 
The  trial  Avas  soon  folloAved  by  that 
solemn  scene,  the  parting.  The  Aveakbut 
pious  ohi  monarch  blessed  the  Dauphin, 
and  made  him  swear  that  he  Avould  par¬ 
don  those  who  had  put  his  father  to  death. 
The  blood  of  Marie  Theresa  once  more 
broke  forth  at  this  scene,  and,  turning  to 
the  municipals,  the  Queen  exclaimed,  Avith 
a  terrible  voice:  “Vous  etes  tons  des 
scolerats.”  Three  women  passed  that 
night  trembling  and  weeping,  whilst  a 
poor  child,  escaping  from  their  arra.s,  said 
I  to  the  commissaric.s,  “  Let  mo  pass.  I 
I  will  go  and  ask  the  people  not  to  kill  my 
I  papa  the  King.”  A  few  hours  more,  and 
!  the  booming  of  great  guns  announce<l 
to  Marie  Antoinette  that  that  child  had 
no  longer  a  father. 

Mario  Antoinette  was  indebted  to  the 
Republic  for  mourning  for  herself  and 
children.  Greatly  changed,  too,  Avas  the 
Queen  now.  •  It  was  no  longer  the  laugh¬ 
ter-loving,  playful,  sarcastic  Austrian 
Princess,  it  was  the  Avidow  of  a  murdered 
monarch,  pale  and  haggard,  yet  serene, 
without  a  hope,  except  it  might  be  a  sigh 
1  for  her  children,  calmly  awaiting  and  pro- 
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parii)jT  herself  for  death.  Hopes,  for  some  I 
time  extinct,  were  for  a  moment  revived  | 
by  the  numerous  and  oft-rei>eated  attempts 
made  by  friends  to  procure  her  escape 
from  prison,  but  the  failure  of  these  only 
increased  tlie  sufferings  and  torments  of 
the  prisoner.  The  son  was  definitively  re¬ 
moved  from  the  mother,  and  on  the  second 
of  August,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
removed  to  the  Conciergerie. 

The  days  and  the  months  that  elapsed 
between  the  separation  of  the  Queen  from 
her  children,  her  incarceration  at  the  Con¬ 
ciergerie,  and  her  trial,  seemed  very  long 
to  a  woman  awaiting  the  death  that 
would  not  come.  Tl»e  ardor  of  the  revo-  : 
lutionists,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
to  see  “  la  louve  autrichienne  raecourcie,” 
w.as  damped  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
proofs.  Marie  Antoinette  h.ad  had  the 
precaution  to  destroy  .all  her  letters  before 
the  revolt  of  the  tenth  of  August.  At  a 
conciergerie  there  are  naturally  concierges, 
and,  happily,  these  were  true  ty|)es  of 
their  r.ace,  genuine  Pipelets,  rough  in  the 
husk,  but  humane  in  the  kernel.  Marie 
Antoinette’s  condition  was  much  im¬ 
proved  to  what  it  had  been  at  the  Tern- 
j)le,  but,  unfortunately,  rash  attempts  to 
effect  her  evasion — more  especially  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Kougeville,  “  un  de  ces  fous  devouement 
qui  lie  m.anquerout  jamais  en  France” — 
frustrated  all  the  benefits  that  would 
otherwise  have  accrued  to  her  from 
change  of  guardi.ans. 

All  at  once  Mario  Antoinette  was  led 
forth  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  cross 
examined.  But,  taken  thus  unawares, 
and  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  she  said 
nothing  to  commit  either  herself  or  others. 
The  next  day  her  public  trial  was  pro 
ceeded  with,  and  she  was  allowed  for 
counsel  citizens  Chauveau-Lagarde  and 
Troucou  Ducoudray.  The  farce  (for 
such,  if  its  results  had  not  been  so  tragi¬ 
cal,  and  its  proceedings  so  brutally  dis¬ 
graceful  to  human  n.ature,  it  could  alone 
be  termed)  lasted  for  days,  from  morning 
to  night,  till  even  the  moral  and  physical 
energies  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
became  exhausted.  In  the  absence  of 
any  crimin.al  proofs  against  the  doomed 
Queen,  accustitions  were  e  mcooted,  more 
especially  by  one  Hebert — m.ay  his  name 
be  forever  desecrated — of  so  foul  an  a- 
ture,  th.at  our  biographers  dare  not  do 
more  than  allude  to  them.  But  of  what 
avail  false  accusations  or  a  simulated  de¬ 


fense  ?  Of  what  avail  the  indignant  de¬ 
nials  of  a  persecuted  queen,  woman,  and 
mother  ?  Her  fate  was  sealed  before  the 
farce  of  atrial  was  commenced.  “C’cst 
tout  le  people  fran(,*ais  qui  accuse  Marie 
.Antoinette  !”  the  President  Herm.an  de¬ 
clared  ;  and  ho  might  have  added,  the 
Ilcpublic  fears  her,  and  wills  her  death  to 
get  rid  of  their  apprehensions  .and  to  stifle 
their  consciences.  Alarie  Antoinette  w:w 
condemned  to  ileath.  She  received  the 
decree  without  a  movement,  and,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  dock,  ,hcr  forehead  uplified, 
she  opened  the  gate  herself,  and  was  led 
away  to  her  prison-home. 

We  h.ave  now  come  to  the  last  act  of 
this  sad  and  mournful  tragedy.  Our  au¬ 
thors  have  not  contented  themselves  with 
a  compilation  from  the  pages  of  Madame 
Campan,  the  Pore  Huchene,  ]SIonljoie, 
Bault,  Hiie,  Clery,  and  other  well-known 
authoi'ities,  they  have  ransacked  bulletins, 
archives,  secret  memoirs,  and  the  papers 
of  the  day,  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to 
render  their  account  of  this  terrible 
catjustrophe  more  complete  than  .any  that 
have  preceded  it.  Still,  it  is  essentially 
the  same  well-known  jMcture,  a  p.ale-faced 
resigned  queen,  slowly  driven  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  in  a  cart,  her  back  to  the  hoi-se,  her 
elbows  held  back  by  a  cord  in  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  her  long  neck,  “  col  do 
grue,”  as  Pere  Duchene  had  it,  snpjiort- 
ing  with  difficulty  a  head  wasted  by  suffer¬ 
ing  and  emotion,  its  blanched  hairs  buried 
beneath  a  cap  th.at  the  lowest  bourgeois 
would  have  repudiated ;  a  priest  with 
whom  ISIarie  Antoinette — “  qui  s’est  con- 
fessee  a  Dieu  seul  ” — would  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  :  a  v.ast  crowd  on  the  tiptou 
of  expectation  from  day-break  to  noon, 
heaping  their  ribald  insults  on  a  defense¬ 
less  victim  ;  one  little  child  sending  a  kiss 
with  its  hand  to  the  broken-hearted  moth¬ 
er — it  was  the  only  time  she  wept  on  the 
long,  long  way  to  the  scaffold — “  La  veuve 
de  Louis  XVI.  descendit  pour  mourir  ou 
ctait  mort  son  mari.  La  mere  de  Louis 
XVH.  tounia  un  moment  les  yeux  du  cote 
des  Tuileries,  et.devint  plus  pale  qu’elle 
n’avoit  eto  jusqu’alors.  Puis  la  reine  do 
Franco  nionta  a  I’echafaud,  et  se  precipita 
a  la  mort.” 

The  jioople  shouted  out  “  Vive  la  ro- 
publique !”  when  Sanson  held  forth  the 
head  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  their  ferocious 
gaze,  whilst  beneath  the  guillotine  the 
gendarme  Mingnult  was  dipping  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  The 
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name  evening,  his  day’s  work  being  over,  a 
man  made  the  following  entry  in  books 
w'hich  history  can  only  contemplate  with 
a  shudder : 

“  Memoiro  dcs  fraits  ct  inhumations  fails  par 
Joly,  fossoyeur  de  la  Madeleine  dc  la  Yille 
I’Ev^que,  pous  les  personnes  mis  ^  mort  par 
jugement  dudit  tribunal ; 


Sea  voir  :  Du  ler  Mois.  Le  25  idem. 

La  veuve  Capet  Pour  U  bierre  .  6  livres. 
Pour  la  fosse  et  les  fossoyeurs  .  .  26  livres.” 

Well  may  our  biographers  conclude: 
“  La  mort  do  Marie  Antoinette  a  calomnio 
la  France.  Ija  mort  de  Marie  Antoinette 
1  a  deshonore  la  Revolution.” 


From  Chambers's  Jonraal. 


OUR  C  0  U  S 

I  H.vD  certainly  not  recovered  from  the 
elfects  of  the  severe  wounds  received  in 
the  battles  fought  between  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow,  when  I  met  again,  alter  fotir 
years  of  separation,  my  cousin  Alice.  My 
brain  must  have  been  less  ftea<ly  than 
usual ;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  little  turned 
hy  my  being  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the 
little  world,  formed  by  the  county  families 
and  early  friends,  who  met  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  return  to  England  from  the  .se.at 
of  war  in  the  East.  I  ought  to  have  had 
a  mother  to  nurse  me,  but  I  had  none.  I 
was  an  orphan.  Yet  it  was  to  the  house 
which,  in  my  father’s  lifetime,  had  been 
my  home,  that  I  came  back. 

There  was  the  great  down,  wooded 
nearly  to  the  summit,  which  I  remember¬ 
ed  so  well,  where  the  coursing  meetings 
used  to  be  held.  I  could  scarcely  believe, 
as  I  entered  the  drawing-room  before  din¬ 
ner,  that  the  same  party  which  had  so  often 
assembled  for  the  great  gatherings  on 
Marley  Down,  were  not  drawn  to  the  place 
now  for  the  same  purpose.  Hut  other 
customs  prevailed.  My  young  cousin.  Sir 
Reginald  Moore,  was  no  sportsman.  The 
sle^  greyhounds  had  all  disappeared  ;  I 
missed  them  sorely.  The  old  squire — my 
grandfather — had  been  dead  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  llis  youngest  and  favorite 
son — my  own  parent — had  gone  before 
him  to  the  grave.  Our  present  host,  the 
representative  of  the  family,  was  a  fair. 


IN  ALICE. 


pensive-looking  yonth  of  five-and-twenty, 
fond  of  poetry,  accomplished,  handsome, 
but  with  scarcely  nerve  enough  to  fire  olf 
a  gun. 

Our  fair  cousin,  Alice  Verschoyle,  had 
always  been  a  subject  for  contention  be¬ 
tween  us.  Wo  h.ad  been  je.alous  of  her 
smiles  in  boyhood  ;  as  men,  we  were  still 
more  covetous  of  her  favor.  Through  all 
the  Crimean  battles,  and  ’neath  the  burn¬ 
ing  Indian  sun,  in  the  perilous  march  with 
Havelock,  and  while  1  lay  prostrated  by  ill¬ 
ness  after  that  fierce  time  of  conflict  was 
pii-st,  I  had  worn  her  picture  next  my 
heart.  The  case  had  turned  away  a  ball 
that  would  else  have  pierced  it. 

There  had  been  no  avowed  betrothal 
between  us  when  we  parted,  but  her  fair 
form  was  pressed  unresistingly  in  my 
arms,  and  she  wept  her  long  farewell  on 
my  shoulder.  It  was  true  that  she  c.alled 
herself  my  sister  in  the  letters  she  wrote 
to  me,  but  I  never  acknowledged  the 
relationship.  Nothing  but  poverty  stood 
between  us  then  ;  and  now,  I  had  risen  in 
my  profession.  If  I  found  her  still  in  the 
same  humor,  and  willing  to  sliare  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  soldier’s  lot,  I  meant  to 
make  her  my  bride.  As  I  looked  at  her 
across  the  table — ^for  we  were  not  seated 
near  each  other — and  saw  a  deep  blush 
mount  to  her  face  beneath  my  ardent 
gaze,  I  believed  that  she  would  not  refuse 
my  {>etition. 
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Perhi^  she  thought  me  vain,  for  every 
one  was  calling  upon  me  to  tell  the  tale 
of  our  Indian  battles.  She  did  not  look 
at  me  ;  her  eyes  were  quite  averted  ;  but 
other  W'omen  w’ere  v'eepiug  as  I  spoke  of 
the  noble  patience  of  those  heroic  ladies, 
whose  names  will  live  in  history  for  their 
gallant  endurance  of  suffering  at  Luck¬ 
now.  I  had  seen  those  pale  victims,  some 
widowed,  some  orphans,  all  most  deeply 
tried  by  the  privations  and  anxieties  of 
those  long  months  of  waiting,  before  the 
heavy  boom  of  the  guns  told  them  that 
our  brave  English  soldiery  were  advancing 
to  their  rescue. 

Can  I  ever  forget  that  midnight  evacua-  i 
tion !  The  dread  silence,  the  long  lines  of  1 
troops,  the  awful  intervals,  where  all  our  j 
care  could  not  prevent  danger,  through  j 
which  those  half-fainting  women  and  their  | 
brave  but  exhausted  defenders  had  to  pass.  ; 
Thank  Heaven  !  all  w'ent  well — that  no  ac- , 
ddent,  no  untimely  panic  marred  the  plans 
of  our  gallant  chief.  Our  triumph  w'ould  ^ 
have  been  scant  if  one  of  that  heroic  band 
had  perished  on  their  w'ay  to  freedom  !  ; 

Reginald  had  written  some  verses  on 
the  subject,  which  Alice  had  set  to  music.  I 
I  had  not  seen  a  tear  in  her  bright  eyes  j 
previously,  but  they  coursed  each  other  ! 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  sang  my  young 
cousin’s  w'ords.  I  do  not  remember  what 
they  were,  but  I  thought  them  scarcely  ' 
worthy  of  the  subject,  and  certainly  unde-  - 
serving  of  the  precious  drops  they  called  i 
forth.  I 

A  window  was  open  near  me,  and  I  was  | 
out  upon  the  terrace  before  the  song  was  ; 
ended.  It  was  dark;  and  a  couple  ofj 
persons  who  w'ere  seated  on  one  of  the  i 
benches  set  against  the  wall,  w’ere  talking  j 
earnestly,  and  did  not  perceive  me.  I  i 
beard  a  lady’s  voice  say  :  j 

“  When  her  mourning  for  her  grand¬ 
father  is  laid  aside,  Miss  Verechoyle  will  j 
marry  her  cousin.  Sir  Reginald  has  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  this  county.  It 
w'ill  be  an  excellent  match  for  her,  and  has 
been  long  contemplated  by  the  family.” 

It  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  time  such 
a  thought  had  entered  my  mind,  and  I 
was  one  of  Alice’s  nearest  relatives — too 
near,  some  j>ersons  might  consider,  for  us 
to  think  of  marrying ;  but,  if  it  were  so, 
the  same  objection  applied  to  Reginald : 
we  were  all  first-cousins  to  each  other. 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
drawing-room :  a  lady  had  fainted.  I  saw 
her  borne  out,  and  the  fair  head  with  its 


long  sweeping  curls  of  golden  brown, 
which  had  once  rested  so  confidingly  on 
my  shoulder,  was  now  supported  by  an¬ 
other  arm.  It  was  Alice  and  Reginald. 
I  did  not  stay  to  look  at  them  ;  one  word 
from  his  lips  reached  me.  I  saw  the  look 
of  intense  agony  on  his  fair  face,  so  like 
her  own,  as  bo  bent  over  the  insensible 
girl.  In  one  moment,  I  knew  that  ho  loved 
her.  I  could  not  wait  to  see  her  eyes 
open.  I  had  stood  fire  many  times,  but  I 
had  not  courage  to  face  the  conviction  that 
first  glance  of  reviving  consciousness  might 
bring  to  me,  that  the  passion  I  read  in  the 
dreaming  boy’s  eyes  and  voice  was  re¬ 
turned. 

I  believe  I  w.as  half-mad  when  I  rushed 
away.  I  had  ,travelcd  night  and  day  to 
meet  her  ;  as  I  have  said,  I  had  not  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  effects  of  the  injury  I  had 
sustained  during  the  street-fighting  at  Luck¬ 
now  ;  when,  in  addition  to  severe  wounds, 
the  beam  of  a  falling  house  had  descended 
on  my  head,  completely  stunning  me  ;  and 
but  for  the  gallantry  of  my  comrades,  I 
should  have  been  lefl  for  dead,  at  tlie 
mercy  of  our  savage  foes — and  now  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  arms  of  another.  I  had 
heard  her  lips  repeat  his  musical  words  ; 
nay,  I  had  seen  her  very  senses  forsake 
her  under  the  spell  of  emotions  raised  by 
what  apjK'ared  to  me  to  be  paltry  com¬ 
monplace  lines.  As  I  stood  in  the  large 
hall  where  we  had  all  three  played  as 
children,  to  which,  as  a  man,  I  had  so  of¬ 
ten  pictured  my  return,  the  bitterest  mor¬ 
tification  took  possession  of  my  soul.  For 
the  first  time,  I  remembered  how  inferior 
was  my  social  position  to  that  of  my 
cousin.  I,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
must  return  to  a  burning  climate,  and  a 
country  on  which  henceforward  women 
will  look  with  dread  and  aversion  ;  while 
all  around  me  bathed  in  moonlight,  from 
the  high  windows  of  that  noble  Ti.all  hung 
with  trophies  of  the  chase  and  the  banners 
of  our  ancestors,  I  saw  the  wide  do¬ 
main  which  belonged  to  the  young  Bar¬ 
onet.  Those  were  his  deer  trooping  un¬ 
der  the  trees.  The  magnificent  cedars 
j  grouped  in  the  midst  of  the  dewy  lawn, 
the  spreading  elms  and  beeches,  the  ma¬ 
jestic  oaks — all  belonged  to  that  beardless 
boy.  What  were  a  few  yeare  of  manhood, 
a  few  daring  deeds  which  had  won  for  me 
the  rew'ards  which  a  soldier  covets — the 
medals  and  crosses  at  which  she  had  scarce¬ 
ly  glanced — compared  to  his  advantages ; 

As  I  went  up  the  stairs,  each  step  awoke 
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painful  recollections.  We  had  come  down  I 
them  together  on  the  morning  when  1 1 
left  home  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  then  just  | 
ordered  on  active  service.  Here,  at  the 
landing,  we  paused  long,  while  she  gave  j 
me  her  picture,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  i 
the  chain  of  golden  hair  that  still  support- ' 
ed  it.  Had  it  been  woven  for  me?  Alice  ' 
would  not  confess,  but  she  did  not  deny  ' 
the  fact.  I  always  believed  th.at  it  was  so. 

As  I  stood  looking  down  into  the  light-  j 
ed  hall,  two  persons  came  into  it  together.  ■ 
Alice  seemed  well,  and  scarcely  to  need  j 
the  support  of  Reginald’s  arm,  on  which  | 
she  was  leaning.  I  heard  him  say  :  j 

“  Is  it  so,  Alice  ?  Have  you  quite  de- ! 
cided  ?  Will  you  never  repent,  and  w’ish 
to  draw  back  from  the  words  you  have 
spoken  to-night  ?” 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  in  her 
fair  face  with  mournful  tenderness.  I  did 
not  w.ait  to  hear  her  answer.  I  could  not 
control  myself  sufficiently  to  move  away 
quietly.  As  I  looked  down  upon  them  for 
the  last  time,  I  saw  that  Alice  had  started, 
from  her  companion,  and  w.as  gazing 
upward ;  I  even  fancied  that  she  called 
me,  but  I  did  not  return  or  answer  her. 

1  letter  for  all  of  us  would  it  hjive  been  if 
I  had  heeded  that  sweet  warning-voice. 

I  rushed  to  my  room  at  once,  and  for 
hours  I  w’alked  up  and  down,  passion 
swelling  within  me  like  the  surging  sea. 
Then  for  a  short  time  my  mood  changed,  i 
my  suspicions  seemed  unfounded.  I  re¬ 
called  Alice’s  joy  at  seeing  me  ag.ain ;  the  , 
soft  broken  words  of  delight  she  had  utter- ' 
ed  when  I  came  upon  her  by  surprise  in  the 
park  ;  our  long  pleasant  walk  together,  so 
full  of  old  recollections  and  present  con¬ 
fidences.  If  no  plighted  vows  had  been  , 
exch.anged,  it  was  because  we  both  had 
long  known  that  we  were  pledged  to ' 
each  other.  The  words  I  had  heard  on 
the  terrace  now  seemed  to  me  idle  gossip,  i 
mere  nonsense.  The  morning  would  bring 
her  again  before  me,  bright,beautiful,  and 
truthful  as  ever.  For  an  inst.ant,  the  de¬ 
mon  of  jealousy  stood  rebuked ;  but  again 
and  again  he  returned,  maddening  my  al¬ 
ready  fevered  brian  and  over-worked  frame 
till  every  nerve  quivered  with  ex-citement. 

The  same  images  haunted  me  when,  at 
last,  I  la^  down,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
but  deeming  it  impossible  to  sleep,  just 
as  a  dull  gray  haze  spread  over  the  land¬ 
scape,  obscuring  the  moonlight  which  was 
soon  to  give  place  to  the  dawn.  The  last 
thing  that  I  remember  was  the  swaying 


of  the  fir-tops,  as  the  old  trees  opposite  to 
my  open  window  rocked  to  the  blast. 

When  I  woke,  it  was  broad  daylight. 
The  sun  was  shining  in,  tempered  by  silk¬ 
en  hangings,  that  waved  m  the  fresh 
breeze.  A  part  of  each  of  the  shutters 
was  closed,  and  the  room,  considering 
that  the  morning  was  so  brilliantly  fine 
out  of  doors,  was  somehow  shaded  and 
darkened.  I  very  faintly  recollected  the 
train  of  ideas  which  had  so  tortured  mo 
ere  I  lay  down,  but  an  impatient  feeling, 
such  as  might  visit  a  sufterer  from  long 
sickness  or  a  prisoner,  assailed  me.  I 
tried  to  start  up  from  my  couch,  but  a 
strange  feeling  of  weakness,  like  what  I 
had  experienced  when  I  was  first  wound¬ 
ed,  came  over  me,  and  I  fell  back  again. 

As  I  moved,  a  woman-servant  stepped 
forward  quickly,  and  in  gentle  measured 
tones,  spoke  to  me.  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  she  said  ;  a  mist  came  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  her  voice  rang  indistincly 
in  my  ears,  a  horrible,  sickening  dread 
came  over  me — images  of  horror  seemed 
to  fill  the  room,  ami  I  fainted.  When  I 
revived,  my  mind  was  clear ;  the  spectral 
forms  which  had  flashed  across  niy  vision 
became  distinct,  and  I  recognized  them 
as  shapes  in  a  dream.  I  felt  that  I  was  ill 
and  weak,  and  as  I,  the  once  strong  man, 
lay  prostrate,  incapable  of  moving.  I 
thanked  my  (lod  for  the  helplessness 
which  it  might  be  had  saved  me  from  such 
guilt  as  in  the  visions  of  the  night  had 
been  mine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  at  that  moment 
any  one  was  watching  by  me.  The  per¬ 
son  or  persons  in  the  room,4f  it  were  so, 
must  h.ave  been  very  quiet,  for  not  a  sound 
disturbed  me  as  I  recalled  the  images 
which  had  been  present  with  me  in  that 
fevered  dream.  The  room  I  was  in  was 
one  that  I  knew  well,  and  outside  the 
window  ran  a  narrow  ledge  of  oniament- 
al  stone-w’ork,  which  went  along  the  en¬ 
tire  front  of  that  old  house.  It  was  barely 
,  wide  enough  to  step  upon,  yet  I  fancied 
I  that  I  had  walked  the  whole  length  of 
;  it  in  sjxfety,  till  in  my  dream  I  came  to  my 
'  cousin  Regin.ald’8  room.  He  was  now  the 
I  master  of  the  house,  and  slept  in  what 
I  had  once  been  my  grandfather’s  apart- 
.  ment.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  kind  old 
man  had  had  an  illness,  during  which  my 
mother  nursed  him ;  and  the  severest 
reprimand  I  ever  received  from  her  was 
when  one  of  the  servants  told  her  that 
Master  Hubert  had  got  upon  the  stone 
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letlpfe  outside  his  window,  and  tried  to 
walk  round  to  one  that  opened  into  the 
chamber  where  she  was  sitting  up  with 
the  invalid.  My  lather  said  then  that  it 
was  a  tiling  impossible  to  be  done,  but  in 
my  dream  I  fancied  that  I  had  achieved 
it. 

My  cousin  was  a  ^lainter  as  well  as  a 
poet,  and  the  room  m  which  I  imagined 
iiiin  lying  Avas  full  of  indications  of  his 
tastes,  which  were  all  gentle  and  refined. 
A  half-finished  picture  stood  on  an  easel,  j 
at  which  he  must  have  been  gazing  before  | 
be  fell  asleep.  It  was  Alice  reading  a  j 
letter,  with  a  bright  flush  of  happiness  I 
and  warm  love  in  her  face.  A  small  but ' 
beautiful  statue,  modeled  after  some  old  ! 
classic  ideal  of  loveliness,  but  wdth  her 
features,  stood  on  a  table  at  his  elbow. 
He  was  streched  on  a  couch,  still  dressed 
as  I  had  seen  him,  calm,  but  with  the  me¬ 
lancholy  expression  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  ilis  delicate,  aristocratic  features 
and  pale  complexion,  which  looked  yet 
whiter  in  the  lamp  light,  were  almost  femi¬ 
nine  in  their  regular  beauty.  I  do  not 
know  what  disturbed  his  slumbers,  for  .all 
passed  dreamlike  in  silence  ;  but  he  woke, 
and,  rising  up,  appeared  to  come  forward 
to  close  the  window  at  which  I  was  stand¬ 
ing.  The  ledge  was  so  narrow,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  a  touch  would  throw  me 
otf  my  balance,  and  precipitate  me  many 
fathoms  to  the  paved  court  below  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  mingled  with 
a  strong  antagonistic  feeling,  arose  within 
me  as  my  rival  approached.  I  grasped 
the  stanchion  of  the  wdndow,  and  sprang 
into  the  room. 

Some  kind  of  misty  indistinct  recollec¬ 
tions  came  next  of  a  conflict  between  us, 
in  which  passes  were  made,  the  statuette 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  canv’as  of  the 
picture  pierced  through  with  the  sharp 
point  of  the  blade  inclosed  in  a  sword- 
stick,  which  I  had  snatched  up  before 
leaving  my  room,  and  with  which  I  had 
steadied  my  footsteps  on  the  giddy  ledge. 

I  felt  the  excitement  of  b.attle  once  more, 
the  fierce  rising  of  blood-thirsty  passion. 
Though  no  words  were  exchanged,  we 
seemed  to  know  that  we  were  rivals,  and 
that  a  death-struggle  was  passing  between 
us. 

How  it  ended,  I  knew  not.  At  this 
point  my  sleep  must  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  for  I  remembered  no  more  of  my 
dream,  which  chilled  me  as  I  recalled  it. 

I  did  not  mention  it  to  any  human  being 


during  my  slow  recovery,  and  few  Avords 
were  spoken  in  my  presence.  I  had  been 
dangerously  ill  for  many  w'eeks,  which 
h.ad  passed  in  the  delirium  caused  by  brain 
fever.  My  wounds  had  reopeneil,  and 
the  greatest  caution  was  necessary ;  above 
all  things,  the  mention  of  any  agitating 
topic  had  been  prohibited. 

I  began  to  think  that  my  jealous  sur¬ 
mises  were  unfounded,  when  I  woke  up 
night  after  night,  and  found  Alice  Avatch- 
ing  over  me.  The  attendant  slumbered 
in  her  chair  unchidden,  Avhile  my  true-love 
waited  upon  me.  Sometimes  her  kind 
gentle  mother  Avould  call  her  away,  and 
say  that  she  overtaxed  her  strength,  but 
Alice  Avould  come  back  .again  .at  the  same 
hour  the  next  night. 

The  horrid  dream  Avhich  had  followed 
my  access  of  jealous  fury  returned  again 
and  again.  I  rejoiced  that  Alice’s  sweet 
face  Avas  beside  my  jiilloAv  Avhen  I  Avoke 
from  it.  Nothing  evil  could  remain  near 
her,  and  the  bad  spirit  Avas  rebuked  ;  but 
he  took  possession  of  my  senses  in  her 
absence,  bringing  forever  before  mo  that 
accursed  vision. 

I  thought  that  the  house  seemed  singu¬ 
larly  quiet,  and  that  my  nurses  Avero  all 
grave,  even  sad,  in  their  demeanor ;  but 
this  Avas  probably  occasioned  by  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  my  situation.  Alice,  in  her 
white  floAving  rolws,  looked  almost  spec¬ 
tral  ;  but  I  trusted  that,  Avith  returning 
health,  I  should  see  her  under  happier 
auspices,  and,  if  she  grieved  for  me,  her 
pale  dejected  face  did  not  appear  less  Ioa'o- 
ly  than  Avhen  she  smiled  upon  me  on  my 
return. 

No  riv’jil  came  betAveen  us  noAv.  My 
sick-chamber  was  vi.sitcd  only  by  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  by  those  Avhose  e.special  task 
it  Avas  to  AA’ait  upon  me.  Not  a  breath  of 
Avhat  AA'as  [lassing  Avithout  reached  me.  I 
felt  surprised  that  my  cousin  llegimald, 
for  Avhom  I  Avas  once  more  beginning  to 
entertain  affection,  never  came  to  see  me  ; 
but  pride  restrained  the  inquiry  Avhich 
often  rose  to  my  lips. 

Once,  Avhen  I  casually  mentioned  his 
name,  Alice  looked  troubled;  a  deep 
shade  crossed  her  fair  broAV  ;  her  bright 
eyes  filled  Avith  tears. 

“  Do  not  let  us  sjicak  of  any  one  but 
ourselves,”  she  said  softly.  “This  is  my 
world.  It  may  be  88lfishnes.s,  but  I  can  not 
interest  myself  in  .anything  that  goes  for- 
Avard  outside  of  these  clo.sed  doors,  till 
I  you  are  well  enough  to  leave  this  cham- 
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bcr  of  sickness,  and  share  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  this  changeful  world  with  me. 
^link  how  brij'ht  every  thing  looked  when 
you  returned  from  abroad,  and  how  little 
we  thought  wliat  a  day,  even  an  hour, 
might  bring  forth !” 

I  could  not  quarrel  with  her  answer, 
though  I  strove  to  chase  aw.ay  the  tears 
that  followed  it,  and  lead  her  thoughts  to 
brighter  jirospeets.  When  I  sjmke  of  re¬ 
turning  with  her  to  the  east,  she  looked 
at  me  sadly.  I  thought  that  she  doubted 
whether  I  should  ever  recover  sufficiently  I 
to  resume  the  duties  of  my  profession,  i 
though  T  assured  her  that  I  already  felt  ! 
much  stronger  and  better.  ; 

“  It  is  not  that,”  she  said  hesitatingly  ; 
“perhaps,  Hubert,  you  will  never  need 
to  go  to  India.  Do  not  question  me.  I 
ought  not  to  have  s,aid  even  this  much  ; 
but  there  have  been  changes  among  us 
since  you  have  been  ill.  It  is  so  liard  to 
dissemble  with  you !” 

Her  mother’s  entrance  prevented  the 
revelation  that  was  (juivering  on  her  lips  ;  ' 
but  my  curiosity  was  roused.  The  next  ' 
day  I  rose,  to  try  my  strength,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  Of  late,  the  vision  had  ! 
not  come  so  strongly,  and  I  started  at  ' 
seeing  the  narrow  stone  ledge  exactly  as  j 
I  had  imagined  it  to  be.  I  fancied  myself' 
still  dreaming ;  and  tired  by  this  slight 
exertion,  I  crept  back  to  my  couch.  j 

It  was  mid-winter ;  the  jiark  w.as  deej)  | 
in  snow ;  the  stream  that  traversed  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds  was  frozen,  and 
long  icicles  lumg  from  the  eaves,  before  ! 
my  strength  was  sufficiently  restored  for  : 
me  to  leave  my  room.  Even  then,  my  j 
first  appearance  was  a  surprise  to  the  fami¬ 
ly.  I  had  not  mentioned  my  intention  ;  ' 
and  the  liglits  were  shining  warmly  and  ; 
cheerily  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  . 
W’herc  the  large  Christmas  fire  was  blazing, 
kindled  with  the  yule-log  from  the  la.'^t  , 
year’s  burning ;  but  my  feelings  were  ■ 
chilled  by  seeing  Alice  and  lier  mother  ^ 
sitting  beside  it  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  ■ 
They  had  never  visited  my  sick-chamber 
in  black,  or  said  a  word  of  any  cause  for  j 
assuming  it. 

Alice  started  up  with  a  cry  of  surprise, 
and  ran  to  meet  me.  [ 

“What  is  this?”  I  said,  laying  my  j 
hand  on  her  crepe  sleeve.  “  Why  are  you' 
in  mourning  ?”  ■ 

She  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and  wept. 
My  aunt,  who  had  risen  hurriedly,  came  to¬ 
wards  ns  and  drew  me  nearer  to  the  sofa. 
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“  Sit  down,  poor  fellow !  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  support  her.  Ah !  Hubert, 
we  have  all  had  much  cause  for  sorrow. 
The  shock  will  find  you  unprepared  ;  but 
since  you  are  once  more  among  us,  it  can 
not  be  kept  from  you.  My  nephew.  Sir 
Reginald  Moore,  your  cousin,  is  dead ! 
W e  are  in  mourning  for  him.” 

I  w.as  dee|)ly  grieved ;  and  my  aunt, 
seeing  that  for  the  moment  I  could  not 
speak,  said,  with  a  glance  at  Alice,  whose 
countenance  was  hidden  on  my  arm  : 

“  Do  not  .ask  me  to  tell  you  the  particu¬ 
lars  .at  present,  I  doubt  w’hether  we 
could,  juiy  of  us,  bear  to  speak  of  them, 
or  you  to  hear  what  has  filled  this  house 
with  grief.  Never  was  there  a  kinder 
heart,  a  better  master — so  young,  too — so 
beloved.” 

Alice’s  sobs  shook  her  slight  frame. 

Her  mother  paused  abruptly.  “We 
must  not  speak  of  it,”  she  said  decisively  ; 
“  ^Ir.  Verschoyle  will  tell  you  this  sad 
t.ale  to-morrow.” 

I  was  silent  .at  her  bidding,  but  my 
mind  was  full  of  surprise  and  sorrow. 
The  wild  dream  in  which  I  had  seemed  to 
myself  to  enter  Reginald’s  ch.amber  re¬ 
curred  to  my  thoughts.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  a  presentiment  of  the  coming 
woe ;  and  I  remembered  with  deep  regret 
the  unkind  tlioughts  towards  my  cousin 
which  I  had  entertained  when  I  saw  him 
— how  little  either  of  us  supposed  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  we  should, 
anj'  of  us,  turn  our  thoughts  from  this 
p.ainful  subject.  I  did  not  remain  in  the 
room  long;  and  when  my  uncle,  seeing 
l»ow  greatly  fatigued  and  depressed  I  .ap- 
jHj.ared  to  be,  offered  me  his  arm,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  went  at  once  back  to  the 
sicK-charaber,  wdiich  I  had  quitted  with 
such  different  feelings. 

The  old  butler  handed  us  a  light  as  we 
passed  through  the  hall,  saying  gravely  : 
“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  able  to  get  about. 
Sir  Hubert.” 

I  staggered  as  he  spoke.  The  words 
seemed  to  pierce  through  and  through 
me.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  had  not, 
in  the  surprise  of  hearing  of  my  cousin’s 
de.ath,  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  his  heir. 
He  was  so  much  younger  than  myself;  I 
had  always  considered  that  he  was  certain 
to  marry,  and  would  in  all  probability 
survive  me ;  never  had  my  thoughts 
rested  on  the  possibility  of  my  inheriting 
his  rights  1 
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My  undo  saw  liow  much  I  was  dis- 
trc8.sed.  “  Sciwauts  never  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  addressing  a  person  by  his  title,” 
he  said  bitterly.  “  Even  that  old  fellow 
who  knew  poor  Reginald  in  his  cradle ! 
But  surely,  my  dear  Hubert,  you  must 
know  that  you  are  now  the  head  of  our 
family.” 

“  I  had  not  thought  of  it,”  T  said,  mov¬ 
ing  on  with  difficulty.  “  I  do  not  think 
Unit  my  brain  h,a.s  been  quite  steady  for 
some  tune — every  thing  seems  to  reel  be¬ 
fore  mveyes.  Come  to  my  room ;  I  can  not 
sleep  till  you  have  told  me  how  my  poor 
young  cousin  died.” 

I  believe  that  my  uncle  exercised  great 
caution  in  what  he  imnaiied  to  me,  but 
I  scarcely  remember  what  words  he  used. 
He  tried  very  hard  to  dissuade  me  from 
listening,  but  I  insisted  on  he.aring  all  that 
was  known  respecting  an  event  which  was 
wrapped  in  mystery.  My  cousin  had 
been  found  dead,  witli  marks  of  violence 
on  his  person,  when  his  valet  entered  his 
room  one  morning  during  my  illness.  He 
had  suffered  very  much  for  some  time 
from  low  spirits,  arising  from  Alice’s  hav¬ 
ing  rejected  the  offer  of  his  hand  which 
he  had  rcj)eatedly  made  to  her.  She  was 
80  dreadmlly  affected  by  the  idea  that 
despair  on  this  account  had  led  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  existence,  that  the  subject 
was  most  carefully  avoided  in  her  ])re- 
scnce.  At  first,  it  had  been  imagined  that 
robliers  had  entered  the  house,  which 
was  known  to  contain  much  valuable  plate 
and  jewelry.  There  were  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  having  been  the  case ;  but 
neither  Sir  Reginald’s  purse  nor  his  watch, 
which  were  on  the  table,  had  been  taken, 
and  the  most  strenuous  search  and  sedu-, 
lous  inquiries  had  failed  in  eliciting  the 
fact  of  any  burglars  having  been  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nothing  had  been  left 
undone  or  untried,  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  family  had  arrived  was  a  most 
painful  one.  It  was  thought  best  to  let 
the  matter  drop. 

I  listened  as  though  I  were  in  a  dream, 
but  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  this  sad  and 
Btr.angc  event  occurred  to  me.  My  uncle 
staid  with  me  for  some  time,  but  I 
scarcely'  spoke  to  him.  When  he  w'as 
gone,  t  lay  down,  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  slept. 

The  agitation  which  I  had  undergone 
brought  on  a  relapse,  and  I  was  confined 
to  ray  room  for  weeks.  When  I  recover. 
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ed  my  senses — for  during  the  whole  time 
my  brain  was  confused  and  weak — cheer¬ 
ful  images  surrounded  me.  Mv  relatives 
had  been  .advised  by  the  physicians  to  lay 
aside  their  mourning,  and  all  mention  of 
melancholy  topics  was  forbidden.  I  took 
my  place  among  them  once  more,  gradu¬ 
ally  resuming  my  former  habits,  and  at 
length  growing  accustomed  to  the  change 
produced  in  them  by  my  being  treated  as 
the  master  of  the  house. 

My  engagement  to  Alice  w.as  now  uni- 
vers.ally  known  and  acknowledged.  Her 
parents  acquiesced  in  it,  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  my  wish  that  our  marnage 
should  be  speedily  solemnized.  Her  health 
was  shaken,  and  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  for  both  of  us  if  the  tic 
was  cemented  without  unnecessary  delay. 
There  was  no  great  jireparation.  All 
passed  quietly.  We  walked  .across  the 
park  to  the  little  church  in  the  village, 
which  was  gayly  hung  with  flowers  that 
the  early  breeze  hail  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Alice’s  coronal  of  white  roses  had 
been  woven  for  her  that  morning  with  the 
dew  upon  their  p<>tals. 

We  were  to  leave  home  for  a  short 
time ;  and  while  my  bride  was  bidding 
farewell  to  her  mother,  I  went  to  my  room 
to  fetch  down  a  traveling-cloak  which  had 
been  my  companion  in  many  an  arduous 
campaign.  As  I  dr<*w  it  off  the  liook, 
something  fell  clattering  down.  I  stooped 
.and  picked  up  the  sword-stick  which  had 
done  me  good  service  in  the  d.ark  streets 
of  Constantinojtle  among  the  drunken 
Bashi-Bazouks  and  thieving  (ireeks.  The 
sight  of  the  weapon  recalled  the  dream 
which  I  had  had  when  I  was  first  taken 
ill — I  had  forgotten  it  lately.  Reginald’s 
dimly-lighted  room,  the  j»oor,  gracefid 
youth  reclining  among  W’orks  of  art,  with 
the  pale  gleam  of  the  night-lamp  shining 
on  his  liandsome  face.  I  shuddered,  and 
was  about  to  put  aside  the  sw'ord-stick, 
wdien  some  involuntary  impulse  made  me 
try  to  unsheathe  it.  The  blade  was  rusted 
in  the  scabVmrd,  and  w’ouhi  not  come  forth. 
My  bauds  ti-enibled  ;  I  was  forced  to  lean 
against  the  wall  ;  when  at  hast,  with  a 
more  vigorous  effort,  I  succeeded,  and  saw 
a  dull  red  stain  upon  the  blue  sheen  of  the 
polished  steel. 

At  that  moment,  my  name  was  called.  • 
T  threw  the  W’eapon  back  into  the  closet 
from  which  I  had  taken  it,  and  hurried 
down.  Tlie  carriage  w'as  at  the  door ; 
Alice  was  shedding  her  parting  tears  on 
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her  mother’s  shonhler.  The  postillions  presence  in  London  was  required.  There 
were  restraining  with  difficulty  their  im-  was  but  just  time  to  catch  the  train  at  the 
patient  horses.  Every  one  was  crowding  next  station.  I  took  nothing  with  me  but 
round  us  with  congratulations  and  good  a  change  of  clothes,  and  the  sword-stick, 
wishes.  I  paused  one  moment  on  the  which  had  lain  unnoticed  in  the  dark  oor- 
threshold.  Should  I  reveal  the  dark  ner  to  which  I  h.ad  consigned  it ;  and, 
thoughts  passing  through  iny  mind  ?  Af-  declining  Alice’s  ofler  to  accompany  me,  I 
ter  all,  what  were  they  ?  Mere  vague  left  her  with  her  parents,  and  was  soon 
surmises,  based  upon  the  airy  fabric  of  a  traveling  through  the  soft  darkness  of  the 
dream,  while  before  me  was  life — real,  summer  night,  alone — perhaps,  it  might 
palpable  itappiness.  I  drew'  Alice  away  be,  exercising  for  the  last  time  the  pri- 
from  her  parents,  impatiently,  but  w  ith  vileges  of  freedom. 

tenderness,  lifted  her  into  the  carriage  ;  I  did  not  follow  the  route  I  had  marked 
and  the  next  moment,  the  ancestral  oaks  j  out,  but,  after  the  first  mile,  I  directed 
and  beeches,  the  |>caked  roofs  of  the  old  ’  the  coachman  to  turn  his  horses’  heads, 
hall,  were  fast  fading  from  our  view’.  |  and  «lrive  me  to  the  house  of  the  nearest 
A  month  passe<l  quickly  with  us,  I ;  county  magistrate.  Ho  was  an  old  friend 
think,  1  believe,  that  Alice  wa.s  happy,  j  of  our  family,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
For  myself,  I  can  not  tell ;  I  seemed  to  I  his  distress  when  I  made  known  my 
live  in  a  dream,  less  real  than  the  accursed  ^  errand.  In  vain  he  argued  with  me  that 
vision  which  day  and  night,  w:is  present  I  the  impression  on  which  I  W’as  acting  had 
to  my  eyes.  If  I  slept,  I  st.arted  uj*,  im- 1  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  de- 
agiiiing  myself  walking  along  that  giddy  lirium.  I  showed  him  the  weapon  with 
ledge,  steadying  myself  by  the  aid  of  a  i  the  stain  of  blood  upon  the  blade,  and 
wc;i|>on  down  which  blood  was  slowly  surrendered  my  jierson  into  his  liands, 
dr«)pping.  My  wife  imagined  that  the  I  desiring  that  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
nervous  starts  and  tremors  which  often  plete  investigation  might  take  place, 
shook  my  frame  were  the  remains  of  my  |  I  now  lieard  for  the  first  time  the  exact 
long  illness.  All  that  was  soothing  and  '  particulars  of  the  state  in  which  Sir 
gentle  lay  in  her  voice  and  manner,  yet  '  lieginald  Moore  was  found  when  his  ser- 
their  very  sweetness  tortured  mo  when  I  vant  entered  the  room  the  morning  after 
the  thought  was  roused  that  I  had  done  a  j  his  death.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
deed  for  which  my  life  might  be  the  for-  ( it  h.ad  been  brought  about  by  violent 
feit.  Mtist  I  lose  her?  '  means,  but  whether  his  own  hand  or  that 

Never  was  this  sens.-ition  stronger  than  j  of  a  murderer  had  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
when  we  drove  up  the  long  avenue  lead- 1  had.  never  been  a.scertained.  Every  cir- 
ing  to  our  home.  There  w  ere  her  parents,  I  curnstance  corresponded  with  the  images 
whoTu  I  regarded  as  my  own  now ;  the  '  in  the  dream,  as  I  had  for  some  time 
old  servants,  who  had  known  us  from  in-  [  imagined  it  to  be,  which  had  shewn  me 
fancy.  Must  I  st.and  Inifore  them  as  a !  his  last  moments.  'Flie  absence  of  the 
culprit — a  murderer?  Would  any  one  be-  j  weapon  which  had  caused  his  death  fear- 
lieve  that  I  had  done  this  most  vile  deed  |  fully  corroborated  the  idea  I  had  lately 
in  my  sleej) — unconsciously — I,  who  had  entertained.  There  had  been  marks,  my 
profited  so  largely  by  my  cousin’s  death  ;  old  friend  was  forced  to  confess,  of  some 
and  yet,  could  the  tortures  of  the  prisoner  person  or  persons  having  entered  the 
iti  his  condemned  cell  be  greater  than  I  '  room  by  the  window,  which  w’as  stand- 
must  endure  if  I  lived  among  them,  bear- 1  ing  open,  but  this  W’as  contradicted  by 
ing  the  weight  of  such  a  burden  on  my  I  there  being  no  foot-prints  on  the  border 
heart  ?  Could  I  hide  it  from  Alice  ? — from  '  beneath  :  and  the  impression  was  that  Sir 
those  who  sat  at  the  same  table  with  me,  '  lieginald  had  himself  thrown  away  the 
and  were  so  near  me  in  blood  ?  j  weapon  which  had  inflicted  that  fatal 

As  I  crossed  the  threshold,  even  while  '  wound.  Search  had  been  made  for  it, 
Alice  was  blushingly  receiving  her  parents’  however,  in  vain. 

kisses  and  congratulations,  my  resolve  was  Though  my  version  of  the  story  was  al- 
made,  and  before  night-fall,  put  in  prac-  most  incredible — in  spite  of  the  many  cir- 
tice.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  cumstances  which  told  against  me — my 
of  my  relatives  when,  after  hurriedly  open-  countrymen  believed  it.  My  having  vol- 
ing  the  letters  that  awaited  my  return,  1 1  untarily  surrendered  to  take  my  trial,  at 
said  that  in  one  of  them  my  immediate  1  the  moment  w’hich  should  have  been  one  of 
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the  happiest  of  my  life,  was  regarded  as  a 
strong  proof  that  my  guilt  was  not  pre¬ 
meditated.  No  waking  man,  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  could  have  passed  to  and  fro  in 
safety  along  that  dizzy  ledge.  I  certainly 
could  not  have  done  it  again.  Then  the 
long  illness,  during  which  my  brain  was 
affected,  beginning  that  very  night ;  the 
wounds,  still  unhealed,  received  in  my 
country’s  battles,  made  that  English  jury 
regard  it  as  impossible  that  the  officer  be¬ 
fore  them,  with  the  Victoria  Cross  and 
Crimean  cla8]>s  and  medals  on  his  breast, 
could  be  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  Those 
twelve  honest  men  judged  me  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  noble  hearts,  and, 
after  a  short  consultation,  unanimously 
acquitted  me. 

But  I  had  been  arraigned  before  a  se¬ 
verer  tribunal,  which  was  still  unsatisfied. 
The  revengeful,  passionate  impulses  which 
maddened  me  on  that  night  —  which 
turned  my  brain,  and  made  me  pass  in 
sleep  that  fearful  Rubicon  which  divides 
guilt  from  innocence — were  still  remem¬ 
bered,  and  filled  me  with  remorse ;  for 
me,  the  gifts  of  wealth  and  happiness 
seemed  too  rich  a  boon.  How  eould  I 
enjoy  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  woods 
that  once  were  his,  or  revisit  the  scene  of 
that  dreadful  deed — the  property  of  the 
fine  young  fellow  whom  1  had  deprived 
of  life  ?  Better,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be 
separated  from  all  I  loved,  and  i)erish — as 
the  men  of  my  old  regiment  were  perish¬ 
ing  day  by  day — a  victim  to  sun-strqke 
and  disease,  on  the  burning  soil  of  India 
— than  profit  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Reginald  Moore ! 

My  preparations  were  made  silently.  I 
did  not  mention  even  to  my  wife  the  re¬ 
solution  I  had  formed  when,  after  the  trial 
was  over,  she  pressed  me  to  return  to 
our  home.  The  command  of  my  regiment 
had  been  kept  open  for  me  till  the  last 
moment.  I  took  my  passage  in  the  Indus, 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  thus  .afforded  for  wiping  off  the  stigma 
which,  in  spile  of  the  acquittal  of  mv 
countrymen,  still  weigheil  me  down,  ft 
was  only  after  I  had  received  notice  that 
the  vessel  would  sail  in  a  few  days,  that  I 
told  Alice  I  was  about  to  leave  her. 

“  No,  Hubert,”  she  said,  gently ;  “  I  am 
a  better  dissembler  than  yourself.  I  have 
guessed  your  intention ;  a  word  spoken 
in  sleep  revealed  it  to  me.  I  have  been 


as  busy  as  yourself  the  last  few  weeks, 
only  you  have  not  had  time  to  notice  it.  I 
mean  to  accomp.any  you  to  India.” 

Alice  w.as  not  less  firm  than  myself,  and 
her  cause  was  a  better  one.  Her  parents, 
too,  much  as  it  grieved  them  to  part  with 
her,  supported  ner  arguments.  How  it 
might  have  been  if  I  had  been  separated 
from  her,  I  know'  not,  for  my  mind  was 
disturbed,  myhc.alth  much  shattered  ;  but 
her  care  of  me  during  th.at  long  voy.age 
restored  me  to  vigor  and  tranquillity. 
When  we  Landed  at  Calcutta,  I  w.as  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  my  profession. 

We  have  been  parted  for  m.any  months 
now,  but  fortune  favors  me,  and  I  look 
forw.ard,  at  the  end  of  the  camjiaign,  to 
our  retlnion.  The  morbid  agonies  of  re¬ 
morse,  from  w’hich  I  suffered  so  much,  no 
longer  distract  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  an  action  committed  when 
my  senses  w’cre  not  under  the  control  of 
reason.  The  stirring  scenes  in  which  I 
have  played  a  not  inglorious  part  h.ave 
restrung  my  nerves,  and  invigonated  my 
constitution.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  I  have 
been  unsc.athed  ;  in  the  burning  jungles 
.and  aguish  sw.amps,  I  have  w.atched  and 
slept  unharmed.  This  now’  year,  it  is  said, 
will  see  tlie  termination  of  .active  war¬ 
fare  ;  and,  when  pe.ace  is  proclaimed,  I 
shall  Lay  down  my  sw’ord,  and  return, 
with  my  sweet,  heroic,  patient  wife,  to 
England,  satisfied  th.at  manly,  arduous 
exertion,  and  the  remembr.ance  of  that 
providential  care  which  guarded  the 
soldier  in  the  battle,  will  enable  me  to 
struggle  with  the  phantoms  w’hich  .at  one 
time  thre.atened  to  haunt  our  ple.asant 
home. 

As  I  look  across  the  devastated  fields, 
black  and  bare  as  if  8w.ann8  of  locusts  had 
passed  over  them — .as  the  smoke  mounts 
to  the  lurid  sky  of  burning  vill.ages,  set 
on  fire  by  accident  or  design,  in  the  wake 
of  the  army,  despite  the  stern  edicts  of 
our  galLant  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  provost-m.arshal — Eng¬ 
land,  with  its  smiling,  peaceful  homes, 
rises  before  me.  I  see  the  old  house  un¬ 
der  Marley  Dow'n  smiling  a  w’elcome  to 
me ;  .and  I  hear,  instead  of  the  shrill 
reveille  and  the  dropping  shots,  the  cheer¬ 
ful  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  elm-trees, 
and  the  bark  of  the  old  squire’s  harriers, 
as  the  pack  bursts  from  the  kennel. 
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THE  HEADSMAN  OF  STRASBURGH. 

BY  MISS  JULIA  PARDOE.* 


Long  previous  to  the  period  at  which 
Napoleon  I.  became  Emperor  of  tlie 
French,  tlie  chateau  of  la  Malm.ai8on — 
despite  all  the  additions  which  had  I>cen 
made  to  it  since  its  acquisition  by  Mad:uue 
Bonaparte  during  the  Egyptian  campaign 
—  had,  like  the  dwelling  of  Socrates, 
become  too  narrow  to  accommodate  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  by  whom  it  was 
thronged  ;  and  ‘accordingly  the  official 
country  residence  of  the  First  Consul  was 
established  at  St.  Cloud ;  wdiile  la  Mal- 
maison  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
his  relatives,  and  those  jiersonal  friends 
who  were  peculiarly  honored  with  his 
confidence. 

Under  the  Empire  this  arr.angement 
was  continued  ;  and  Naixileon  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  then  and  there,  to  forget  for 
a  while  the  monarch  in  the  man,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  cumbrous  trammels  of 
an  etiquette  which  the  earlier  habits  of  his 
life  necessarily  tended  to  render  more 
than  commonly  irksome. 

It  was  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  cares  and  duties  of  the  day  were  at 
an  end,  that  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by 
a  chosen  circle,  either  conversed  without 
restraint,  or  related  anecdotes  connected 
with  his  own  wonderful  career,  in  a  brief, 
emphatic,  and  even  dramatic  manner, 
which  riveted  the  attention  of  his  lis¬ 
teners.  It  is  well  known  that  Najioleon 
prided  himself  on  his  talent  as  a  conteur  ; 
and  th.at  he  seldom  required  much  en¬ 
treaty  to  fall  b.ack  u{K>n  his  stirring  and 
varied  memories,  and  to  afford  to  his 
hearers  partial  and  mysterious  glimpses  of 
men  .and  events  which  must  otherwise 
have  remained  unguessed  at. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  jiarty  com¬ 
prised  onl^'  certain  members  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  and  the  more  confidential 
individuals  of  their  respective  households, 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  clianced  to  lie 
mentioned  ;  upon  which  the  Emperor 


*  Sco  her  portrait  in  September  Eclectic,  1857. 


uttered  a  warm  eulogium  on  that  Prince, 
which  he  concluded  by  inquiring  if  it  were 
correct  that  the  Elector  of  W urtemburg 
really  did,  as  he  assumed  to  do,  trace  his 
descent  from  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of 
Clovis,  named  Eymerich  ? 

“  No,  sire,”  replied  M.  d’Aubesson,  one 
of  his  chamberlains,  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  researches ;  “  such  a  pretension 
is  altogether  unfounded,  as  all  is  mere 
fable  regarding  the  Electoral  House  of 
Wurtemlx'rg,  beyond  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  recognized  founder,  Conrad  II., 
was  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  princes  who 
were  equally  distinguislied  as  rulers  and  as 
warriors ;  but  it  was  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
Countship  of  Wurtemlierg  was  erected 
into  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ; 
when  Count  Eberhard,  having  subjected 
to  his  authority  a  part  of  Suabia,  solicited 
the  title,  for  wliich  he  moreover  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  florins.” 

“No  bad  bargain  for  Maximilian ;” 
said  Na]M>leon,  inhaling  a  huge  pinch  of 
siiufl*.  “  Proceed,  M,  la  Genealoyiste.''' 

“The  newly-made  Duke  tem.ained  the 
vassal  of  Au.stria,  as  his  father  had  lieen 
before  him,”  continued  the  Chamberlain  ; 
“  although  thenceforward  he  became 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg  and  Leek,  and 
Griuid  Standard-bearer  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Uodolphe  II.  that  his  descendants  shook 
oft*  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  that  the  Duchy 
of  W urtemberg  bt'caiue  a  fief  of  Rome  ; 
with  the  solo  reservation  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  ducal  house  becoming  extinct,  it 
was  to  revert  to  its  original  muster.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  only  from  that  period  tliat 
the  princes  of  W urtemberg  have  exerc’used 
an  independent  sovereignty.” 

“  I  have  since  addoil  a  jewel  to  their 
crown,”  remarked  the  Emperor  thought¬ 
fully,  as  he  rose,  and  began  to  pace  the 
floor  slowly;  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
according  to  his  usual  habit ;  “  I  have 
caused  it  to  be  admitted  into  the  Elec* 
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toral  College.  Perhaps — how  old  is  the 
present  King,  M.  d’Aubesson  ?” 

“  He  is  tar  from  being  a  young  man, 
sire ;  in  fact,  he  is  now  seventy  years  of 
age.  Frederick  William  was  ooni  in 
1734;  and  in  1780  he  married  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Caroline  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, 
who  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1788.” 

“Ay,”  said  Napoleon,  suddenly  paus¬ 
ing  in  his  walk  and  confronting  the  8i»eak- 
er ;  “Frederick  William,  King  of  Wur- 
tember^,  is  a  widower.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
these  words  ;  but  there  was  something  so 
peculiar  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  that  for  a  moment  no  one  spoke ; 
at  length,  however,  Josephine,  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  mysterious 
manner  of  her  husband,  roused  herself 
from  her  recumbent  position  on  the  sofa, 
where  she  had  been  reclining  in  all  the 
graceful  indolence  of  her  creole  nature, 
and  asked  in  her  low,  sweet  voice  : 

“  What  have  you  to  tell  us,  Bona¬ 
parte  ?” 

The  Emperor  smiled,  took  .another  long 
pinch  of  snufi^  and  then,  resuming  his 
former  position,  with  his  back  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  beautiful 
questioner,  he  said  emphatically : 

“  Listen.  On  the  fourth  of  October, 
1788,  .and  at  precisely  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  man  made  his  a|)pearancc  at 
the  residence  of  M.  Diedrich,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg. 
The  servant  who  announced  him  was  as 

fiale  as  a  corpse,  and  trembled  in  every 
imb.  ‘What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
F ranck  ?’  asked  his  master. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  stammered  the  valet. 

“  ‘  Answer  me  instantly !’ 

“  ‘  Sir,  it  is  the  public  executioner.’ 
“‘Desire  him  to  come  in,  and  then 
leave  us,’  w’as  the  calm  reply. 

“  The  headsman  of  Strasbourg,”  pur¬ 
sued  Napoleon,  “was,  despite  his  horri¬ 
ble  profession,  a  man  of  exemplary  cha¬ 
racter  ;  mild  in  temper,  of  good  mor.als, 
pious,  and  charitable,  lie  was,  moreover, 
a  clever  surgeon,  and  very  expert  in 
reducing  fractures  and  setting  broken 
limbs ;  services  which  he  never  refused  to 
render  to  those  who  applied  to  him  for 
assistance ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  you 
will  readily  understand,  had  acquired  for 
him  a  species  of  popularity  among  the 
lower  classes,  who  pitied  without  despis¬ 
ing  him;  and,  by  a  singular  anomaly. 


respected  him  even  while  his  presence 
never  failed  to  inspire  a  terror  which  they 
could  not  overcome.” 

Josephine  shuddered,  and  drew  her 
shawl  more  closely  about  her.  She  was, 
as  is  well  known,  exceedingly  8U])cr- 
stitious ;  and  her  attention  was  tlioroughly 
aroused. 

“When  Franck  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  this 
man  moved  a  pace  or  two  forward  ;  and 
then,  as  was  customary,  knelt  down.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  serious,  but 
cjilm  and  decided. 

“  ‘  What  want  you  with  me,  my  mas¬ 
ter  ?’  inquired  M.  Diedrich. 

“  ‘  I  obey  the  promptings  of  my  con¬ 
science,  moiiseigneur^'  was  the  reply ; 

‘  I  seek  to  fulfill  a  duty.  Condescend, 
therefore,  I  entreat  of  you,  to  receive  my 
declaration,  and  to  take  it  down  in  writing. 
The  circumstance  which  I  am  about  to 
reveal  is  important ;  do  not  then  omit  a 
detail,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  only  by  a  com¬ 
plete  and  clear  understanding  of  the  facts 
that  my  agency  in  the  unhapi)y  event  can 
be  justified.’ 

“  This  preface  naturally  excited  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  magistrate ;  who,  having 
seated  himself  at  his  desk,  desired  the 
executioner  to  tell  his  tale. 

“  ‘  About  a  week  since,’  commenced 
the  man,  still  kneeling,  ‘  that  is,  monseig- 
neur^  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morninjf  of  the 
twenty-seventh  September  last,  1  was  in 
bed  in  the  lone  house  given  to  me  by  the 
city,  when  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  door.  My  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  noise,  had 
already  gone  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  had  ultim.ately 
opened  it,  believing  that  my  services  were 
required,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  bj' 
some  one  who  was  suffering  from  an  acci¬ 
dent  ;  while,  acting  under  the  same  im¬ 
pression,  I  hastened  to  put  on  my  clothes. 
Soon,  however,  I  became  aw.are  that  the 
poor  helpless  old  woman  was  struggling 
with  some  persons  who  were  threatening 
to  shoot  her.  “Kill  mo  if  you  will,” 
I  heard  her  say  ;  “  but  do  not  harm  my 
master.”  “We  shall  do  him  no  injury,” 
was  the  reply,  “  wo  mean  him  none.  On 
the  contrary,  ho  will  be  p.aid  if  he  consents 
to  do  what  we  require  ;  but  if  he  values  his 
life  he  must  do  so,  or  t.ake  the  consequences 
upon  himself.”  By  this  time,  monseigneur, 
I  was  dressed  ;  and  I  was  about  to  go  down 
stairs  to  ascertain  wh.at  was  required  of 
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me,  when  two  men  in  masks  rushed  into  I 
my  room,  which  clianccd  at  tliat  moment  ' 
to  he  flooded  witli  moonlight.  In  an  j 
instant  I  procured  a  lamp,  and  demanded 
to  know  their  business  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  ' 
deny  that  I  was  considerably  agitated  | 
when  I  saw  a  brace  of  pistols  pointed  at 
my  head  and  breast,  as  I  began  to  appre-  ' 
hend  that  I  was  about  to  become  the  j 
victim  of  their  violence.  From  the  iso-  j 
lated  situation  of  my  dwelling  I  was  aware  i 
that  I  could  hope  for  no  help  from  with- 
out — and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,’  j 
he  added  mournfully,  ‘who  would  h.ave 
risked  his  life,  or  even  his  reputation,  to 
rescue  the  city-headsman?  As  a  last 
resource,  therefore,  I  entreated  my  mys¬ 
terious  visitors  to  spare  my  life  ;  alleging, 
and  with  truth,  th.at  I  had  never  injured  a 
human  being  save  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  | 
onerous  office.  “  Your  life  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger,”  was  the  assurance  which  I  received 
m  reply  to  my  supjflication,  “  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  implicitly  obey  our  orders ; 
but,  sliould  you  hesitate,  even  for  an 
instant,  you  will  not  see  another  d.awn. 
Select  the  best  and  sharpest  of  your  wea- 
])ons  ;  allow  ns  quietly  to  blindfold  you  ; 
remain  silent,  .and  follow  us.”  As  the 
pistols  were  still  pointed  towards  me,  re¬ 
sistance  was  useless  ;  and  I  was  compelled 
to  submit.  When  a  thick  handkerchief 
had  been  carefully  and  skillfully  bound 
over  my  eyes,  I  was  lifted  into  a  carriage, 
and  seated  between  the  two  strangers ; 
who  had  no  sooner  warned  my  ten  ified 
housekeeper  that  should  she  mention  to 
any  one,  do  it  M'hom  it  might,  the  event 
which  had  just  taken  place,  my  life  would 
be  the  forfeit  of  her  indiscretion,  th.an  the 
horses  were  urged  into  a  gallop ;  and, 
powerless  as  a  child,  I  could  only  offer  up 
a  silent  jn'.ayer  for  protection  and  sujmort. 
I  could  not  form  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  were  traveling ;  I 
could  only  calculate  that  the  journey 
occupied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  At 
its  close  I  w.as  lifted  out  of  the  carri.age 
Avith  the  same  precaution  as  I  hati  been 
placed  in  it  ;  and  then,  each  of  my  com- 

f)anions  grasping  one  of  my  arms,  I  was 
mrried  forwaref.  After  walking  on  a 
level  surface  for  several  minutes,  we  as¬ 
cended  a  flight  of  stairs,  which,  from  the 
echoing  of  footsteps,  I  .am  convinced  must 
have  been  both  wide  .and  lofty ;  and, 
finally,  we  reached  a  spacious  saloon  where 
the  bandage  was  removed  from  my  eyes. 
It  was  still  daylight,  but  the  sun  was 


about  to  set,  which  satisfied  me  that  my 
calculation  of  time  had  been  a  correct  one. 
An  abund.ant  and  luxurious  me.al  Avas 
placed  before  me,  but  I  remarked  the 
almost  total  absence  of  wine  from  the 
table,  as  my  long  and  rapid  journey,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  handkerchief  across 
my  forehead,  had  produced  upon  me  an 
almost  .agonizing  thirst. 

When  the  darkness  closed  in,  I  was 
desired  to  .arm  myself  Avith  the  weaiion 
Avhich  I  had  previously  been  directed  to 
select,  and  to  hold  myself  ready  to  de¬ 
capitate  the  person  AA'hom  I  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  thither  to  execute ;  but,  even  un¬ 
happily  accustomed  as  I  had  been  for 
years  to  fulfill  my  dre.ary  duties  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laAv ;  and,  aAvare  as  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  from  the  first,  of  the  purpose 
for  AA’hich  my  presence  Avas  required,  noAv 
that  the  moment  of  trial  had  actually 
arrived,  my  Avhole  soul  revolted  at  Avhat  I 
at  once  felt  to  be  a  murder ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  Avith  as  much  energy  as  I  could 
command,  I  refused  to  obey.  “  Decide 
promptly,”  said  a  voice,  which  I  then 
heard  for  the  first  time  ;  and  there  Avas  a 
cruel  calmness  in  its  every  accent  Avhich 
chilled  my  very  blood.  “  Your  rcfus.al 
Avill  not  save  the  culprit,  and  you  Avill 
instantly  share  her  fate.” 

“  ‘  It  Avas  then  a  Avoman  whom  I  was 
about  to  launch  into  eternity  !  O  mo7i- 
siegncxrr!  you  Avould  have  pitied  CA'en  me 
at  that  moment — a  woman  who,  for  aught 
I  could  tell,  might  be  guiltless  of  all  crime, 
and  the  mere  victim  of  another’s  h.atc. 
j  Vainly,  howcA'cr,  did  I  protest  and  en¬ 
treat  ;  I  Avas  compelled  to  yield  to  a  force 
which  I  Avas  unable  to  resist — the  sin  was 
heavy  on  my  soul,  but  I  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  My  sword  Av.as  placed  in  my  hand  ; 
a  bhack  vail  was  thrown  over  my  he.ad  ; 
and  I  was  forced  oiiAvard  through  several 
apartments,  evidently  of  great  size.  At 
length  my  guide  stopped  in  an  immense 
hall ;  the  A-.ail  w.as  removed,  and  I  saAV 
before  me,  in  the  center  of  the  vast  and 
chilling  space,  a  scaffold  about  three  feet 
j  in  hight,  upon  which  rested  a  block 
covered  Avith  black  velvet,  Avhile  a  thick 
layer  of  red  saw-dust  Avas  strewn  on  the 
uncarpeted  floor.  I  trembletl  in  every 
limb.  Never  throughout  my  whole  career 
had  I  been  so  utterly  unmanned.  Whose 
life  Av.as  I  about  to  take  ?  What  fearful 
and  irremediable  crime  Av.as  I  about  to 
commit?  I  had  but  little  time  to  ask 
myself  these  questions,  for  a  fcAV  seconds 
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only  had  elapsed  since  my  own  entrance 
into  that  fatal  ball  when  the  victim  was  ' 
borne  towards  the  scaffold  in  the  arms  of 
several  men.  It  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
bight,  and  of  the  most  dazzling  fairness ; 
her  luxuri.ant  hair,  of  pale  aubuni,  w’as 
confined  by  a  scarf  of  bhack  cra})0 ;  she 
was  uncovered  to  the  waist,  and  the  rest 
of  her  body  W!is  thrust  into  a  black  velvet 
sack  w'hich  was  tied  under  her  feet,  thus 
leaving  only  her  bust  exposed.  Her 
hands  were  bound  together  with  a  cord  of 
purjde  silk,  and  she  M  as  closely  masked. 
The  MTctched  W'oman  uttered  no  shriek, 
no  supplication,  M’hich  added  to  the  horror 
of  the  spectacle ;  this  mute  despair,  as  I 
then  considered  it,  being  strange,  .and 
unnatural  ;  but  she  had  scarcely  been 
lifted  on  to  the  scaffold,  when  I  discovered 
that  she  M'as  closely  gagged  !  The  men 
who  held  her,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  had 
no  sooner  laid  her  down  upon  the  scaffold 
than  they  M-ithdrew  a  few  paces — their 
wretched  victim  bent  her  head  unresist¬ 
ingly  upon  the  block — and  in  another 
instant  all  M  as  over. 

“  ‘  Pity  me,  monicigneur^  for  assuredly 
a  grievous  crime  was  consummated  by  my 
hand ;  and  ere  long  I  look  to  learn  that 
the  courts  of  Europe  will  be  thrown  into 
mourning.’ 

“  ‘  What  ensued  ?’  demanded  M.  Died- 
rich. 

“  ‘  My  frightful  office  done,’  j)ursued 
the  headsman ;  ‘  I  was  not  even  alloM’ed 
time  to  M’ipe  the  blood  from  my  SM’ord ; 
another  performed  that  duty  for  me  ; 
while  I  was  hastily  conducted  back  to  the 
saloon  where  food  had  been  provided  for 
me ;  and’  M’here  I  now  found  the  table 
croM’ded  M’ith  the  rarest  wines.  I  seated 
myself  for  an  instant  in  order  to  regain 
composure,  but  I  was  too  sick  at  heart  to 
avail  myself  of  the  proffered  refreshments; 
and  in  a  short  time  my  ma.sked  com¬ 
panions  and  myself  M’ere  once  more  in  the 
carriage.  We  traveled  on  M’ithout  halting, 
save  to  change  horses  at  the  several  stages 
where  relays  had  evidently  been  .•VM’aiting 
us,  and  where  M’e  were  never  detained 
beyond  a  few’  minutes,  throughout  that 
night  and  part  of  the  folloM  ing  day  ;  and 
in  about  tMenty  hours,  as  before.  Me 
stopped  in  front  of  my  OM’n  house,  w’here 
I  M  as  assisted  to  alight,  and  a  canvas  bag 
containing  tM’o  hundred  louis  was  placed 
in  ray  h.ands.  I  have  brought  them  M’ith 
me,  momeigneiir^  that  you  ra.ay  m.akc 
whatever  use  of  them  you  think  best.  I 


■was  tlien  M’arned  never  to  reveal  any  cir- 
cum.stanco  connected  M’ith  the  event  in 
which  I  had  been  so  unM’illingly  and 
fatally  an  .actor,  on  |)cril  of  my  life ;  and 
assured  that  if  I  obeyed  this  injunction, 
my  silence  should  be  richly  comiiensated ; 
“  M'hile  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  seek  to 
j  penetrate  a  mystery  in  M  hich  you  can  not 
Iiave  an  interest,  and  to  which  you  can 
never  obtain  a  clue,”  added  one  of  my 
comp.anions,  “  the  very  attempt  M’ill 
prove  your  own  destruction,  as  well  as 
that  of  those  to  whom  you  have  been  rash 
enough  to  confide  your  secret.”  With 
this  assurance  the  strangers  drove  ofi‘, 
leaving  me  standing  in  the  road.  I  M  alted 
a  short  time,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
receding  M’heels;  and  then,  as  it  died 
away  in  the  distance,  I  withdroM’  the 
handkerchief,  aud  joyfully  crossed  the 
threshold  of  my  om’ii  home.” 

“  ‘I  have  noM’  told  you  all,  monseigneur. 
You  know  every  detail  of  the  mysterious 
and  tragical  history  M'ith  which  my  con¬ 
science  was  so  overburthened  that  I  could 
no  longer  sustain  its  M-eight  alone.  If  I 
have  offended  against  the  laM’,  I  must 
submit  to  pay  the  j»enalty  of  my  crime  ; 
but,  should  you  fiiel  that  I  only  yielded 
to  au  insurmountable  necessity,  suft'er  me 
to  hope  that  I  may  not  forfeit  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  favor  M’hich  I  have  for  so  many 
years  struggled  to  merit  by  counter¬ 
balancing  the  hateful  duties  of  my  office, 
by  deeds  of  charity  towards  my  felloM’- 
cre.atm’es.’  ” 

“  And  M’hat  said  M.  Diedrich  ?”  gasped 
out  Josephine,  upon  M'hoin  the  dramatic 
effect  given  to  the  narrative  by  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Emixjror  had  produced  so 
strong  an  impression  that  she  could  not 
conceal  her  emotions.  “  Surely  he  could 
not  condemn  the  unhappy  nuan  ?” 

“  M.  Diedrich,”  replied  Napoleon,  “  had 
listened  M'ith  an  interest  equal  to  your 
own  to  the  revelations  of  the  headsman  ; 
but  when  the  lattei  drew  the  money  from 
his  bosom  and  held  it  towards  him,  he 
became  alarmed.  It  had  at  once  been 
evident  to  him  that  the  suspicion  of  the 
man  w.as  a  correct  one;  and  that  the 
individual  who  had  been  put  to  death  was 
no  common  victim.  Instigated,  there¬ 
fore,  by  this  conviction,  and  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  threat  that  any  recipient 
I  of  the  formidable  secret  would  share  the 
fate  of  him  m  Iio  revealed  it,  he  refused  to 
risk  the  responsibility  of  accepting  such  a 
1  charge ;  and  desired  that  not  only  the 
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money  should  be  retained  by  its  present ' 
owner,  but  also  that  he  should  not  divulge 
to  any  oue  the  fact  of  his  having  men- 
tione«i  its  existence  to  himself. 

“  ‘  Be  it  as  you  will,  monseigneur,''  said 
his  visitor  ;  ‘  I  shall,  in  that  case,  expend 
it  in  majwes  for  the  victim  who  fell  by  my 
hand,  and  in  alms  to  the  jxior.  It  is  only 
by  doing  so  that  I  can  regain  peace  of 
mind  and  conscience.’  He  then  signed 
the  de]>osition  that  he  had  made,  and 
withdrew. 

“  JSI.  Diedrich  was  no  sooner  ahme  than 
he  placed  this  extraordinary  document 
under  cover,  and  dispatched  it  by  a  cou¬ 
rier  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  was  at 
that  period  Prime  Minister.  A  fortnight 
elapsed  ere  ho  received  any  reply  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  a  packet  was  de¬ 
livered  to  him  by  the  Governor  of  Stras¬ 
bourg,  M’hich  contained  these  words : 
‘Sir,  I  have  submitted  to  His  Majesty  the 
communication  which  you  addressed  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  honored  by  the 
command  of  the  King,  to  express  his 
desire  that  the  person  in  (juestion  shall 
retain  the  amount  which  was  bestowed  on 
him ;  and  to  inform  you  that  he  will 
receive  a  second  sum  of  the  same  value, 
provided  he  mainhiin  perfect  silence  on  all 
that  has  occurred.’  ” 

“  But  ” — commenced  the  Empress. 

Naj^toleon  smiled. 

“  W  ell  ?”  he  said,  interrogatively. 

“  But  ” — repeated  Josephine  ;  “  wo  arc 
not  surely  to  infer  that  the  King - ” 

“  Mailame,”  interposed  Napoleon,  im¬ 
pressively,  “I  am  about  to  conclude  my 
tale,  and  perhaps  to  give  you  the  key  to 
it.  Such  events  as  that  which  I  have 
just  related  are  more  common  in  the 
history  of  courts  than  the  uninitiated 
would  apprehend  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
fact  is  never  known  until  the  evil  is  beyond 
remedy.” 

“  Good  heavens,  Bonaparte  !  Why  do 
you  tell  us  such  hbrrid  stories,  and  compel 
us  to  believe  them  ?”  exclaimed  the  agi¬ 
tated  .Tosephine.  “  ..Vre  you  endeavoring 
to  frighten  us  to  death  ?” 

“  Are  you  frightened,  Pauline  ?”  asked 
the  Emperor,  turning  towards  the  fairest 
and  frailest  of  his  sisters,  the  Princess 
Borghese ;  “  I  am,  as  you  hear,  relating 
the  history — or  rather  the  ultimate  fate — 
of  a  beautiful,  a  very  beautiful  w’oman.” 

“  Why  do  you  appeal  to  me,  Napo¬ 
leon?”  was  the  rejoinder.  “Your vanity 
as  a  conteur  is  really  insatiable.  You 


have  beheaded  your  heroine,  so  there  is 
an  end  of  the  affair ;  for  no  one  can  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  a  parcel  of 
barbarians  who  could  murder  a  beautiful 
!  woman  in  cold  blood.” 
j  “  Nevertheless,  and  with  duo  deference 
to  your  opinion,  I  will  finish  my  story,” 
said  the  EnijK'ror  with  one  of  his  most  sar- 
I  castic  smiles.  “  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
I  married  a  second  wdfe  nine  years  after  the 
j  death  of  his  first,  and  during  my  campaign 
in  Italy.  The  successor  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  was  Charlotte 
{  Augusta  Matilda,  Pnneess  Royal  of  Eng- 
I  land,  and  daughter  of  George  II.  He  was 
{  at  that  period  only  Prince  Royal,  but 
j  succeeded  his  father  on  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1797. 

“Wurtemberg  had  hither  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  Germanic  Empire 
against  France.  The  new  sovereign  was, 
j  however,  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the 
throne  than  he  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace ;  and  opened  a  correspondence  for 
•  that  purpose  with  mo,  which  was  carried 
on  until  my  departure  for  Egypt.  I  .am 
not  about  to  digress  into  jKilitics,  so  do 
not  look  alarmed,  Josephine — Je  reviens 
d  mes  moutons. 

“The  first  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Wur¬ 
temberg  had  been  both  beautiful  and 
intellectual,  but  she  was,  nevertheless,  not 
perfect ;  and  whispers  soon  became  rife 
at  court  that  she  had  looked  with  marked 
favor  upon  a  certain  handsome  young 
page;  who,  presuming  upon  her  protec¬ 
tion,  took  the  liberty  of  attempting  to 
leave  the  country  Avithout  the  sanction  of 
his  sovereign.  The  motive  of  his  thus 
seeking  to  absent  himself  at  a  time  when 
his  vanity  and  his  ambition  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  alike  gratified,  was 
never  known ;  though  it  was  afterwards 
sunnised  that  his  courage  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  equal  his  personal  advantages ;  and 
he  w'as  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  an 
affair  so  delicate  and  dangerous  as  that  in 
which  he  found  himseli  involved.  Be 
this  as  it  might,  thus  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  he  had  already  reached  the 
frontier,  and  had  nearly  completed  his 
supper,  when  a  peach  was  placed  before 
him  on  a  plate  of  curious  old  china,  be¬ 
neath  which  he  found  a  small  scroll  of 
paper,  whereon  were  written  the  words : 
‘  Return,  or  tremble  !’ 

“  He  returneil. 

“Scarcely,  however,  had  he  regained 
the  capitol,  when  he  saw  upon  his  dress- 
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iiiff-table  a  magnificent  vase  of  cut  and  j 
colored  glass;  and  while  in  the  act  of 
examing  this  new  bauble,  and  wondering 
whence  it  could  have  come,  a  second 
scroll,  similar  to  the  first,  dropi^ed  at  his 
feet,  which  being  unrolled,  he  found  to 
contain  a  new  warning.  On  this  occasion 
it  bore  the  injunction,  ‘Depart,  or  trem¬ 
ble!’ 

“  Vacillating  between  these  two  opposite 
commands,  the  young  man  resolved  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  mysterious  circumstance  to  his 
roval  mistress;  to  explain  to  her  the  peril  in 
wJuch  he  stood,  and  to  solicit  her  advice. 
Its  nature  may  be  sunnised  by  the  fact 
that  the  youth  made  no  further  attempt 
to  leave  the  court. 

“Humor  asserts  that,  about  this  time, 
a  prince — we  will  not  guess  at  his  identity 
— paid  a  visit  to  the  father  of  the  auda¬ 
cious  page,  and  laid  before  him  sundry  let¬ 
ters,  papers,  and  love-tokens,  tending  to 
implicate  the  wife  of  the  one,  and  the  son 
of  the  other ;  and  that  when  the  misera¬ 
ble  parent  had  read  them  from  end  to  end, 
his  visitor  said  sternly :  ‘  Pronounce  the 
sentence  of  the  culprit.’  The  lips  of  the 
wretched  father  quivered  spasmodically, 
but  he  could  not  articulate  a  syllable  ;  and 
meanwhile,  the  clear  cold  eye  of  the 
outraged  husband  remained  fixed  upon 
him. 

“  They  was  standing  beside  the  wide 
hearth,  upon  which  blazed  a  huge  fire  of 

{»ine-wood  ;  and  at  length  the  modern 
Irutus  grasped  with  trembling  fingers  one 
of  the  hana-irons  which  chanced  to  be 
within  his  reach,  and  traced  in  the  ashes 
several  letters.  The  word  thus  written 
commenced  with  a  I),  and  was  terminated 
by  an  h.  The  sentence  was  tacitly  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  Prince  bent  for  a  few  se¬ 
conds  over  the  ill-formed  characters — for 
the  muscles  of  the  W’riter  had  proved  less 
firm  than  his  puq)08e — and  then,  with  a 
cold  bend  of  the  head,  he  strode  from  the 
room  and  left  the  house. 

“  A  council  was  convened,  at  which 
were  assembled  all  the  principal  person¬ 
ages  of  the  state,  and  several  relatives  of 
the  Princess.  The  condemnatory  docu¬ 
ments  were  produced  and  read ;  and  as 
they  were  conclusive  of  the  guilt  of  both 
parties,  each  individual  present  was  in¬ 
vited  to  pronoimce  sentence  upon  the 
accused.  The  first  who  replied  to  the 
appeal  declared  for  divorce ;  but  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  erring  w’ife  vehemently 
opposed  what  he  affirmed  to  be  an  ill- 


judged  and  dangerous  act  of  lenity.  ‘  Her 
death  alone,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  can  s.ave 
the  honor  of  the  Prince.  There  is  no 
other  alternative.’  His  o|iinion  was 
adopted ;  ami  the  council  had  no  sooner 
broken  up  than  the  same  individual  who 
had  endeavored  to  save  the  life  of  the 
guilty  wom.an,  ha.stened  to  apprise  her  of 
the  fate  with  which  she  was  menaced,  and 
to  entreat  that  she  would  save  herself  by 
flight ;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
her  evasion  that  very  night,  if  she  w'ould 
solemnly  pledge  herself  never  again  to  see 
the  rash  young  man  by  whose  imprudence 
she  had  been  compromised,  and  to  remain 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  a  self- 
constituted  prisoner  in  a  castle  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  could  insure  her  a  refuge. 

“  As  she  rejected  both  these  conditions 
with  haughty  di.spleasure,  the  interview 
was  abruptly  terminated  by  her  chivalrous 
visitor ;  who,  although,  he  had  been  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  his  own  life  in  order  to  save 
that  of  his  fair  but  frail  mistress,  could  not 
contemplate  without  disgust  her  steady 
perseverance  in  vice,  even  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  threatening  as  those  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  ‘Pardon  me,  m.a- 
dame,’  he  said  coldly,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  room  ;  ‘  I  intruded  myself  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  service  to  a  repentant 
woman ;  but  I  have  no  help  to  offer  to 
one  who  glories  in  her  sin.’  Unhai)pily 
for  herself,  she  did  not  recall  him. 

“The  room  occupied  by  the  page  was 
situated  on  the  higher  story  of  the  palace, 
at  the  termination  of  a  long  gallery,  which 
was  repeated  on  every  floor  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  building.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  traverse  this  gallery  in 
order  to  gain  a  back-staircase  by  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  reach  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Princess ;  and  nis  dc- 
strtiction  w’as  oonseipiently  easy.  On  each 
floor,  and  precisely  on  the  same  spot,  four 
boards  were  removed,  thus  forming  a 
wide  opening,  which  terminated  only 
above  the  chamber  of  his  royal  mistress. 
The  upper  gallery,  into  which  his  owm 
room  opened,  was  never  lighted  ;  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  had  hitherto  been  6ul>- 
ject  of  congratulation  to  both  parties,  as  it 
rendered  his  movements  less  likely  to  ex¬ 
cite  observation  ;  and  one  upon  which 
they  hatl  fre<iuently  congratulated  them¬ 
selves.  lie  had,  therefore,  been  long 
accustomed  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
darkness  ;  and — thus  much  premised — 
you  may  readily  anticip.ate  the  sequel. 
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The  wretched  papre,  unsuspicious  of  tlie 
fate  Avhich  impended  over  him,  and  so 
familiar  with  his  path  that  he  needed  no 
lnmj>  to  guide  his  footsteps,  sprang  across 
the  threshold  of  his  chamber  without  one 
misgiving  as  the  last  sounds  of  life  died 
away  in  the  corridors  of  the  palace,  and 
the  deep  silence  of  midnight  settled  over 
its  dim  halls  and  passages — three  bounds, 
and  his  foot  met  no  resistance — down, 
down,  headlong,  from  floor  to  floor,  fell 
the  bold  and  ambitious  boy  who  had  dared 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  wife  of  his  sove¬ 
reign — down,  down,  until  he  met  wdth 
one  slight  obstacle  in  his  descent,  so  slight 
that  it  tailed  beneath  his  weight,  and  only 
Served  to  render  his  suftering  more  acute. 
Tlic  ])lanks  which  formed  the  ceiling  of 
the  j)rinccs8’8  apartment  had  not  been 
removed,  lost  trie  circumstance  might 
attract  her  notice  and  thus  excite  her  : 
suspicions,  but  they  were  so  skillfully  sawm 
through,  that  they  hung  merely  by  a  few 
fibres ;  and  ho  had  therefore  no  sooner 
stnick  upon  them  than  they  yielded  be¬ 
neath  the  sudden  pressure  ;  and  the  i 
blooming  page,  with  his  blue  eyes,  his  I 
cloud  of  sunny  hair,  his  ruby  lips,  and  his  I 
graceful  limbs,  fell  a  8ha])ele83  and  ensan-  j 
guined  miiss  .at  the  feet  of  the  royal  lady  I 
who  was  awaiting  him.” 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  all  the 
auditors  of  the  Emperor ;  and  his  self- 
gratulation  at  the  effect  which  his  narra¬ 
tive  had  produced  was  visible. 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  urge  him  to 
proceed  with  his  tale,  but  each  of  the 
party  looked  earnestly  towards  him.  N.a- 
polcon  perfectly  umlerstood  the  silent  and 
agitated  appeal.  He  slowly  buried  his 
finger  .and  thumb  in  his  snufl-box,  inhaled 
“  the  fragrant  weed”  with  epicurean  de¬ 
liberation,  and  then,  resuming  his  habitual 
attitude,  he  pursued  his  narration. 

“  The  scene  must  have  been  a  frightful 
one  when  Mary  Stuart  vainly  sought  to 
screen  Uizzio  from  the  d.aggers  of  his 
assassins,  .and  sjiw  the  skirts  of  her  robe' 
d.abbled  in  his  blood  ;  but  that  w'as  mere 
melodrama  to  the  8i)ectacle  of  Caroline  of 
Bruns  wiek-Wolfenbultel  gazing  down 
upon  the  mummified  mass  of  what  had  so 
lately  been  the  peerless  person  of  her 
lover.  No  doubt  that  her  first  impulse 
must  h.ave  been  to  fling  herself  upon  his 
body ;  to  clsisp  him,  crushed  and  disfigured 
as  he  w.as,  to  the  heart  which  had  en¬ 
shrined  him  as  its  idol ;  but  even  passion 
is  not  oniniix>tcnt,  for  we  are  all  more  or 


less  human  and  self  centered.  Well  is  it 
for  us  that  we  arc  so  perpetually  satisfied 
Avith  the  surface  of  things ;  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  look  deeper ;  let  us  retain  our 
illusions  whilst  we  can. 

“  In  this  case  the  illusion  lasted  no  lon¬ 
ger  ;  wh.at  Caroline  had  loved  Avas  the 
brilliant  beauty  and  the  faultless  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  unhappy  boy  AA’hom  she  itad 
lured  to  his  destruction — and  what  re¬ 
mained  of  these  ?  A  shapeless  and  gorv 
heap,  at  Avhich  her  Avoman-coui’age  shrank 
appalled.  That  thus  it  must  have  been 
is  certain  ;  for  the  gorgeous  apartment 
Avhose  echoes  had  long  been  awakened 
only  by  murmured  Avords  of  tenderness 
and  sighs  of  passion,  noAV  resoundeil  w’ith 
wild  shrieks,  and  burst  of  unearthly  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  while  her  Avomcn,  .attracted  by  the 
cries  of  their  mistress,  rushed  to  her  as¬ 
sistance,  ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  which 
.aAvaited  them. 

I  “  The  Princess  was  borne  to  her  bed 
[  insensible.  The  screams  of  her  attendants 
aroused  the  other  inmates  of  the  palace, 
and  the  greatest  consteniation  prevailed. 
The  accident  appeared  so  inexplicable 
that  even  horror  Avas  partially  swallowed 
up  in  astonishment ;  although  there  were 
a  feAv  among  the  8j)ectators  Avho  looked 
gloomily  upon  each  other,  like  men  dis¬ 
posed  to  seek  a  deeper  and  darker  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  than  they  cared  to 
acknoAvledge.  There  was,  however,  one 
individual  of  more  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind  than  those  al>ont  him,  Avho  under¬ 
took  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  frightful 
tragedy  by  asserting  that,  l)eyond  all 
doubt,  the  dry  rot  had  destroyed  the 
timbers  of  the  palace  ;  and,  in  .accordance 
with  this  opinion,  all  the  galleries  on  that 
side  of  the  building  were  closed,  on  the 
pretext  that  they  AA’ere  too  dangerous  for 
use  until  the  flooring  had  l>een  relaid. 

“  The  pAiblic  were  s.atisfied  with  this 
cxplan.ation — lot  us  not  quarrel  with  their 
credulity. 

”  The  Princess  was  no  sooner  restored 
to  conscience  th.an  she  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  peril  of  her  position.  She 
regretted,  beyond  all  doubt,  her  refusal  of 
an  asylum  in  Scotland  AA’hich  had  been 
offered  her.  She  was  alone  AA'ith  her 
guilt  and  her  terrors  ;  friendless ;  and,  as 
she  Avas  too  well  aware,  not  only  suspected, 
but  condemned.  She  felt  th.at  the  fate  of 
the  p.age  foreshadowed  her  own ;  and 
that  she  had  no  resource  saA'e  in  flight. 
But  whither  ? — What  mattered  it  ?  The 
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world  was  wide ;  and  turn  on  which  side  j 
she  might,  she  must  bo  equally  a  wanderer  I 
and  a  stranger.  The  duchy  of  which  she  I 
had  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  j 
was  a  mere  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe.  | 
She  must  escajie !  Once  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  she  would  be  safe.  Hut  to  whom  ■ 
could  she  apply  for  help  ?  Whom  dare 
she  trust  ?  Doubts  like  these  are  one  of] 
the  most  bitter  curses  of  greatness.  The 
very  ‘  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,’ 
as  the  Paiglish  poet  expresses  it,  flings  I 
back  the  warmer  and  kindlier  feelings  of 
our  fellow-men.  Crowned  heads  and  sove 
reign  princes  may  boast  of  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  and  faithful  servants,  but  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  they  can  secure  a  friend. 

“  l*i  ecisely  in  this  jwsition  was  Caroline 
of  Hrunswick-Wolfonbiittel  at  this  critical 
moment  of  her  life.  To  whom  could  she 
apply  for  help  ?  In  whom  dare  she  con¬ 
fide  ?  These  were  questions  which  she 
asked  herself  nntil  her  heart  heaved  almost 
to  bursting,  and  her  biwin  reeled  ;  but  the 
minutes  were  growing  into  hours,  and 
something  miust  be  done.  After  mature 
reflection  she  at  length  resolved  to  confide 
in  her  first  waiting-woman,  to  whom  she 
ha<l  been  an  indulgent  and  munificent  ! 
mistress ;  Gemonde  was  bound  to  her  by  | 
a  thousand  obligations ;  alike  in  sorrow  , 
and  in  joy  she  had  shown  her  a  ready  j 
sympathy ;  she  bad  never  wounded  her  ] 
feelings  by  a  harsh  word  or  a  disdainful  | 
gesture ;  and  the  more  she  dwelt  on  this 
idea,  the  more  she  .assured  herself  that  on 
this  woman  depended  her  safety.  F'rom 
her  slie  could  not  apprehend  lukewarm¬ 
ness,  and  scorned  to  <lream  of  treachery. 

“  Amply,  as  it  appeared,  was  her  trust 
rewarded  ;  the  favorite  attendant,  throw¬ 
ing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  august 
mistress,  thanked  her  with  tears  and  sobs 
for  so  marked  and  honorable  a  proof  of 
her  confidence;  and  one  which,  as  she 
declared,  was  rendered  doubly  valuable 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  a 
brother  whose  best  ambition  it  would  be 
to  serve  so  illustrious  a  lady »  and  who, 
being  attached  to  the  city,  and  in  constant 
correspondence  with  its  numerous  agents, 
could  easily  secure  her  escape. 

“  The  princess  had  no  sooner  received 
this  assurance,  than  she  decided  on  leaving 
the  palace  at  an  hour  past  midnight,  by  a 
subterraneous  j)a8Hage  with  which  her  at¬ 
tendant  was  familiar ;  .and  which,  travers¬ 
ing  alike  the  ancient  vaults  and  the 
modern  cellars,  torminate<i  beneath  the 


foundation  of  a  house  outside  the  citjr 
walls,  where  a  carriage  was  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  facilitate  her  flight.  Confident  of 
the  practicability  of  this  scheme ;  and,  in 
consequence,  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
personal  violence,  Caroline  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  having  secured  in  a  sni.all 
casket  her  gold  and  diamonds,  (the  })ro- 
ceeds  of  which  would  enable  her  to  live 
in  comfort,  if  not  actually  in  affluence,  in 
another  land,)  sat  down  with  the  chosen 
companion  of  her  projected  evasion  to 
weep  over  the  frightful  death  of  the  ill- 
fated  youth  whom  she  had  by  her  own 
fraility  consigned  to  an  early  and  dis¬ 
honored  grave ;  and  she  was  still  thus 
occupied  when  her  husb.and  sent  to  in¬ 
quire  if  she  could  receive  him  in  her 
[  apartments. 

“  Had  she  consented  to  do  so,  who  can 
say  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
interview  ?  Tlie  page  W'.os  dead  ;  the 
'  I’rincess  was  young,  fascinating,  and  beau- 
'  tiful ;  and  even  jirinces  are  mortal.  The 
I  concession  might  at  least  have  saved  her 
life  ;  and  it  is  prob.able  that  it  would  have 
done  so ;  for  wherefore,  save  to  afford  her 
a  last  chance  of  pleading  her  own  cause, 
could  the  injured  husband  be  supposed  to 
volunteer  so  bitter  a  meeting  ?  It  did 
not  take  place,  however ;  for,  consulting 
only  her  passion,  and  the  pride  which  she 
had  .allowed  to  slumber  when  it  might 
h.ave  shielded  her  from  disgrace,  she  re¬ 
fused  the  interview ;  and,  drawing  her 
desk  towards  her,  she  addressed  to  him 
perhaps  the  most  ill-judged  and  dangerous 
I  note  which  a  woman,  circumstanced  as  she 
j  was  at  th.at  moment,  ever  ventured  to 
write  to  the  husband  whom  she  had  dis¬ 
honored.  Tliat  note  was  communicated 
to  me,  and  I  was  so  much  impressed  by 
its  contents  that  I  can  repeat  them  to 
you.  Thus  it  ran : 

“  ‘You  have  shed  the  blood  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  young  n)an,  when  I  .alone  was 
guilty ;  and  you  will  have  to  answer  for 
his  death  before  God,  as  you  will  also 
have  to  .answer  for  mine.  Had  you  any 
sense  of  justice,  I  might  accept  you  as  my 
judge,  but  I  know  too  w'ell  tn.at  you  only 
I  desire  to  become  iny  executioner.  Wo 
j  had  better  not  meet,  as  I  have  only 
I  my  curse  to  bequeath  to  you.’ 
j  “Convinced  that  her  safety  was  secured, 
I  the  Princess  dispatched  this  letter  as  rcck- 
lessly  as  she  had  written  it ;  and  I  think 
you  will  all  concede  that  it  was  not 
1  calculated  to  appease  the  irritated  feelings 
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of  an  offended  husband,”  continued  the 
Emperor  after  a  pause ;  “  and  thus  the 
day  wore  on.  Twilight  deejHjned,  and 
the  miserable  Caroline,  her  heart  bursting 
with  grief,  and  her  nerves  shaken  by 
au-viety,  received  the  ladies  of  her  house¬ 
hold  as  she  w'as  accustomed  to  do  before 
retiring  for  the  night ;  but  they  had  no  { 
sooner  withdrawn  than,  trembling  with  [ 
impatience,  she  wrapped  herself  closely  in 
one  of  the  wide  and  coarse  cloaks  worn 
by  the  female  peasants  of  Germany  during 
the  winter  months,  (in  w’hich  di.sguise  she  j 
trusted  that  she  should  be  secure  in  the 
event  of  her  encountering  any  of  the  ser- 1 
vants  of  the  palace,)  and  drew  the  heavy 
hood  over  her  face.  1 

“  On  emerging  from  the  ducal  apart- ' 
ments,  accompanied  by  her  zealous  attend-  j 
ant,  she  descended  a  back-staircase ;  and  j 
then  proceeded  along  a  stone  passage,  J 
which  running  parallel  with  the  offices,  j 
received  its  onljr  light  from  the  apertures  , 
perforated  in  its  walls  at  certain  and 
infrequent  intervals,  that  enabled  her  to 
distinguish  the  voices  of  the  cooks  and 
scullions  who  were,  even  at  that  hour, 
preparing  for  the  repast  of  the  following 
day.  So  clearly,  indeed,  did  they  meet 
her  ear,  that  she  might  even  have  over., 
heard  their  conversation  had  she  not  been 
absorbed  by  the  engrossing  nature  of  her 
own  situation. 

“This  first  passage  traversed,  several 
others  presented  themselves,  which  it  was 
necessary  either  to  cross  or  to  pursue ; 
but  the  careful  waiting-woman  had  jios- 
sessed  herself  by  some  stratagem  of  a 
handful  of  keys,  of  which  she  made  rajiid 
and  effective  use ;  until,  in  fitting  one  of 
them  into  the  lock  of  an  inner  door  that 
opposed  their  progress,  the  w’hole  of  those 
which  she  still  carried  escaped  her  grasp, 
and  w’ere  scattered  upon  the  ground. 
Great  w.a8  the  terror  of  the  fugitives,  as, 
wdth  beating  pulses,  and  straining  eyes, 
they  listened  for  several  seconds  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  noise  of  the  fall  had 
not  excited  any  attention  in  the  offices, 
when  convinced  that  it  had  not  been 
heard,  they  passed  their  hands  over  the 
sanded  floor  in  every  direction  in  search 
of  their  lost  treasures — treasures  indeed 
to  them  at  that  moment — and  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  recovering  them,  they 
once  more  hurried  on.  Ere  long,  they 
had  left  the  more  modem  portion  of  the 
subterraneans  behind  them ;  and  found 
themselves  in  a  large  and  lofty  stone  halj, 


which,  as  Geraonde  informed  her  royal 
mistress,  terminated  the  original  vaults  of 
the  palace.  Vainly,  however,  did  they 
successively  apply  every  key  they  pos- 
se&sed  to  the  lock  of  the  low-arched  door 
which  opened  at  the  further  extremity  of 
this  vast  and  gloomy  dungeon  ;  not  one 
would  open  it ;  and  they  ultimately  be¬ 
came  satisfied  that  it  must  still  be  lying 
near  the  spot  where  the  others  h.ad  fallen. 

“  The  Princess,  who  was  by  this  time 
overcome  with  apprehension  and  fatigue, 
declared  herself  utterly  unable  to  retrace 
her  8tei)8 ;  and  her  devoted  attendant  was 
consemiently  compelled  to  entre.at  that 
Her  Highness  would  sit  down  and  rest, 
w’hile  she  returned  alone  to  renew  the 
search.  The  alternative  was  a  terrible 
one  to  the  delicate  and  carefully-nurtured 
victim  of  her  own  vices ;  but  there  was 
no  escape.  She  must  submit,  or  prepare 
to  die  of  famine  where  she  stood  ;  unseen, 
unpitied,  .and  unshrived.  ‘  Go,’  she 
gasjted  out  at  last ;  ‘  Go ;  but  do  not 
leave  me  long,  Gemonde,  or  I  shall  be¬ 
come  mad.’  All  was  dark,  and  so  j)ro- 
j  foundly  still  about  her,  that  she  could 
i  hear  the  beating  of  her  owm  heart  as  she 
[  bent  forward  to  listen  for  the  return  of 
I  her  guide.  A  weary  intertal  succeeded  ; 

;  the  Princess  could  not  even  guess  at  its 
j  duration ;  but  to  her  it  appeared  as  though 
j  hours  had  elapsed  since  she  was  left  alone 
'■  ill  that  dim  and  dreary  solitude,  without 
,  an  arm  to  sustain,  or  a  voice  to  comfort 
her. 

“For  a  while  the  pang  at  her  heart 
;  occupied  her  thoughts ;  and  she  lived  over 
again  the  last  hours  of  horror  'which  she 
,  had  passeil  in  her  princely  home — visibly, 

I  plainly,  she  once  more  saw  before  her  the 
I  dabbled  coqise  of  her  heart’s  idol ;  and 
,  she  shuddered  as  the  mangled  mass  ap- 
,  peared  ag.ain  to  fall  .at  her  feet,  and  to 
sh.are  her  lonely  vigil.  Fortunately  for 
;  her  reason,  the  spectral  illusion  vanished 
after  a  time  ;  and  then  came  visions  of  the 
j  future,  when  exiled  alike  from  her  adopted 
I  country  and  dignities  wliich  were  her 
I  birthright,  she  must  be  content  to  live  in 
.  seclusion,  nnhonored,  and  unknown. 

“  Gradually,  however,  the  past  and  the 
j  future  alike  failed  to  withdraw  her  atten- 
j  tion  from  the  terrors  of  the  present.  She 
could  no  longer  deceive  herself;  hours 
j  must  indeed  have  elapsed  since  she  was 
abandoned  in  that  living  tomb.  Her  fail- 
:  ing  limbs  were  becoming  unequal  to  sup- 
I  port  her  drooping  form ;  strange  noises 
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were  in  her  ears  ;  the  damps  of  the  vault  | 
were  cliujiing  to  her  hair,  and  chilling  her  | 
blood.  Had  her  attendant  been  dis-  [ 
covered?  "Would  she,  to  save  herself | 
from  an  almost  certain  death,  leave  her  to  [ 
her  horrible,  her  hopeless  fate  ?  Or  worse, 
lar  worse  than  all,  had  she  betrayed 
her? 

“  Maddened  by  the  thought,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Avoman  became  unconscious  alike  ofl 
fatigue  and  fear ;  her  only  desire  was  to  I 
escape  from  the  terrors  by  which  she  Avas  I 
surrounded.  She  felt  as  though  the  roof' 
of  the  vault,  spacious  and  lofty  as  it  Avas,  I 
became  every  moment  more  heavy  and 
more  near,  and  that  the  walls  were  closing  | 
in  u|)on  her  on  every  side.  Human  nature  | 
could  passively  endure  no  more.  She  j 
started,  shrieked,  and  fled.  On  !  on  !  she 
must  find  the  narrow  passage  by  which 
she  had  entered  the  subterranean  where  ' 
she  had  so  long  watched  and  AA  aited  ;  the  ! 
doors  had  been  left  unclosed  behind  her,  j 
for  her  flight  had  been  too  eager  and  too  : 
hurried  for  A\hat  her  attendant  had  de¬ 
clared  to  be  an  unnecessary  precaution  at  J 
so  late  an  hour,  as  that  of  her  evasion.  ; 
On  !  on !  that  pas.sage  must  be  found —  j 
Hut  hoAV  ?  There  Avas  only  one  hope  of 
success ;  and  her  small  uuglove<l  hand  ! 
was  passed  along  the  rough  and  hnmid  j 
surface  of  the  masonry  as  she  follow'ed  up  j 
the  boundary-AA’all  of  the  vault ;  Aw  hile  j 
from  tune  to  time  she  stumbled  against  a  | 
loose  stone,  and  aa’ss  com|)elled  to  pause,  i 
writhing  with  pain,  ere  she  could  pursue  | 
her  dark  and  dangerous  way.  . 

“  Suddenly  she  heard  the  trampling  of ; 
feet  above  her ;  and  a  gleam  of  light  | 
penetrating  through  a  A’entilator  caused  j 
her  to  stand  motionl&ss.  She  had  indeed  | 
Ibund  her  way  back  to  the  inhabited  por- 1 
tion  of  the  palace ;  she  could  again  dis- ' 
tinguish,  not  only  voices,  but  even  Avords. ' 
Thankful  to  knoAV  herself  once  more  with- 1 
in  human  reach,  she  instinctively  listened  ' 
— ay,  princess  as  she  AA'as — after  enduring 
whole  hours  of  a  living  death  AA'here  nei¬ 
ther  sight  nor  sound  of  her  felloAA’-beings 
had  l>een  able  to  reach  her,  she  listened — ” 

“  Hut  who  could  knoAv  all  this,  Hona- 
parte  ?”  asked  the  Empress,  pale  AAuth 
emotion.  “  To  Avhom  did  she  tell  all  this ?” 

“  My  good  Josephine,”  replied  Napo¬ 
leon,  Avith  a  slight  froAA'n  at  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  “  endeavor  to  place  yourself  in  her 
position  ;  imagine  AA’hat  your  own  feelings 
AA’ould  have  been  ;  how  you  would  have 
struggled  to  esoajie  the  &te  which  aiA’ait- 


ed  you ;  and  be  satisfied  that  all  pa.s.sed  as 
I  haA’e  nan-ated  it.” 

“  Perhaps  so ;  but  still — ” 

“  Honaparte  AA-ill  ncA-er  be  able  to  fin¬ 
ish  his  story  if  you  do  not  alloAV  him  to 
tell  it  in  his  own  Avay,”  said  Madame 
Mere.  “  He  hates  to  be  questioned.” 

The  Princess  Pauline  curled  her  beauti¬ 
ful  lip  as  she  asked  languidly:  ‘Well, 
Napoleon,  what  IblloAved  ?” 

“  It  followed,  as  a  nattiral  consequence,” 
pursued  the  Emj»eror,  only  half  appeased, 
“  that  she  everheard  a  conversation,  AA'hich 
at  once  riveted  her  attention,  and  over- 
Avhelmed  her  Avith  terror.  ‘  Only  to  think 
how  soon  all  may  be  over,’  said  a  man’s 
voice  AA'hich,  rude  as  it  w'as,  still  betrayed 
deep  regret,  and  sank  to  her  heart  as  she 
leant  her  throbbing  temples  against  the 
stone- Avork  of  the  vault ;  ‘  poor  1  Vmcess ! 
She  AA'as  in  her  usual  health,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  at  dinner-time  this  very  day  ;  and 
now  they  say  that  she  is  dying* 

“‘We  must  all  die,  princes  as  aa’cII  as 
paupers,’  was  the  rejoinder  of  one  of  his 
comj)anion8  ;  ‘  not  one  of  us  can  buy  oif 
his  last  creditor.’  ‘  True  enough,’  re¬ 
marked  a  third ;  ‘  but,  nevertheless,  this 
illness  is  Avonderfully  sudden.  To  think 
that  she  should  have  dined  at  table  to-day, 
and  that  she  should  die  to-night,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  one  can  understand.” 

“  Horrible  !”  murmured  Josephine,  coa'- 
ering  her  eyes  AA'ith  her  hand  to  conceal 
the  tears  AA'hich  she  could  not  suppress. 

“It  is  needless  to  say,”  continued  the 
Emperor,  “  with  wdiat  rightful  e;irnestnoss 
the  Princess  hung  upon  their  w'ords.  Still 
it  might  not  be  of  her  that  they  spoke — 
she  was  not  the  only  j)riucess  in  the  palace 
— ^there  was  yet  hope !  That  hope  did 
not  long  endure,  hoAA'ever ;  she  heard 
rapid  footsteps  hurrying  along  the  pas¬ 
sages,  and  then  a  voice  which  she  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  one  of  her  ushers,  exclaim¬ 
ing  brcathUnisly :  ‘  I  bring  you  sorrowful 
new'S — in  a  fcAv  days  aa'c  shall  be  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  Hereditary  Princess.’  ‘Who 
told  you  that  all  was  so  nearly  over  ?’ 
eagerly  incpiired  his  listeners.  ‘  (iernonde. 
Her  Highness’s  favorite  AA'oman,  who  has 
scarcely  left  the  bed-side  of  her  ill-fated 
mistress.  I  met  her  not  ten  minutes  ago, 
half-mad  with  grief.  You  all  know  how 
she  loved  the  Princess ;  and  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings  had  been  more  than  she 
could  bear.  Tliey  are,  she  says,  so  vio- 
j  lent  and  so  acute,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
I  mvacle  can  enable  her  to  endure  them  for 
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another  hour.  Every  one  is  up  in  the 
palace,  and  the  citizens  are  already  astir 
in  the  town.  The  Duke  has  locked  himself 
into  his  apartment,  and  refuses  to  be  seen 
by  any  one.  I  only  trust  that  he  may  not 
sink  under  the  blow.’ 

“  And  she  still  stood  there  and  listened 
— she  whose  last  chance  of  life  had  been 
the  good  faith  of  the  treacherous  follower 
by  whom  she  was  thus  betrayed — listened 
until  the  voices  hissed  iu  her  cal's,  and 
strange  lights  danced  before  her  dilated 
eyes.  Once  she  strove  to  shriek  out  an 
appeal  for  help,  but  her  parched  tongue 
refused  its  office,  and  she  only  emitted  a 
gurgling  sob,  which  died  away  in  her 
throat.  Paralyzed  by  terror,  she  was 
unconscious  of  a  muffied  sound  which 
gradually  approached.  There  were  heavy 
l>ut  cautious  footfalls  in  the  deep  sand 
which  formed  the  flooring  of  the  vault, 
but  she  heard  them  not.  Her  whole  being 
was  absorbed  in  the  conversation  which 
was  still  going  on  beside  her,  although 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  comprehend  its 
n.aturc ;  suddenly  she  felt  herself  seized 
by  two  robust  arms,  and  dragged  violent¬ 
ly  away  from  the  iron-b.arred  window  that 
connected  the  vault  with  the  kitchens. 
Vainly  did  she  struggle  in  the  grasp  of 
her  captors  ;  her  cry  for  assistance  awoke 
no  response  as  it  died  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  subterraneans,  along  which  she 
was  hurried,  in  dull  and  mocking  echoes. 
Without  respect  either  for  her  sex  or  for 
her  rank,  she  was  flung  rudely  to  the 
ground,  and  her  hands  and  feet  secured 
with  cords.  Wildly  she  prayed  lor  mercy; 
and  called  upon  her  family,  and  even  upon 
her  husband  to  save  her;  she  was  far 
removed  from  human  aid.  Vainly  she 
sought  to  bribe  her  tormentors. 

“Take  all — .all — ’  she  moaned  in  her 
agony  :  ‘  here  are  gold  and  jewels — spare 
iny  life — I  am  too  young  to  die !” 

The  brutal  beings  who  were  now  the 


masters  of  her  fate  vouchsafed  no  reply, 
save  by  so  tightening  her  bonds  that  she 
could  not  move  a  limb,  and  flually  forcing 
a  gag  into  her  mouth.  This  outrage 
accomplished,  the  lower  part  of  her  body 
was  thrust  into  a  sack  of  black  velvet, 
w'hich  was  fastened  around  her  waist  and 
secured  under  her  feet ;  and  from  that 
moment  her  Maker  alone  could  hear  her 
supplications  for  assistance.” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  the  Empress  in  an 
accent  of  mingled  horror  and  dismay ; 
“  was  that  really  the  fate  of  the  first  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  W urtemberg  ?  Was  it 
she  whom  the  Headsman  of  Strasbourg 
was  compelled  to  murder  ?” 

“  Madame,”  replied  Napoleon,  “lam 
not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  Elector  of 
Wurtemberg  has  once  escaped  my  lips 
throughout  the  tale  to  which  you  have 
just  listened.  It  is  true  that  rumor  did 
connect  it  with  the  death  of  the  Princess; 
but  the  great  are  always  calumniated  by 
the  envious.  I  therefore  ofler  no  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Frederic 
William  ;  nor  shall  I  even  permit  mvself 
to  express  my  sense  of  the  extent  to  wliich 
such  an  act  of  retribution  would  have 
bt‘on  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  on  his  jtart. 
1  have  merely  been  relating  to  you  a  story 
which  was  not,  as  I  conceived,  without  a 
certain  amount  of  interest.  I  have  given 
it  to  you  as  it  was  told  to  me ;  and  I  need 
not  point  out  its  moral.  Hut  I  have  un- 
wittmglpr  permitted  my  tale  to  intrude 
too  far  into  the  night,  and  I  should  regret 
to  cause  you  unpleasant  dreams.” 

So  saying,  the  Emperor  returned  his 
snuft-box  to  his  pocket ;  kissed  the  fo^'o- 
head  of  his  mother,  according  to  his  in¬ 
variable  custom  ;  and  before  his  auditors 
had  recovered  from  the  painful  impression 
produced  by  the  dark  page  of  history 
which  ho  had  spread  before  them,  he  had 
left  the  room. 
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From  Bentley's  HIteallsnj. 

TO  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Or  aTI  the  streams,  from  shore  to  shore, 
That  sparkle  on  fair  Scotland’s  breast, 
With  wealth  and  commerce  running  o’er, 

Is  “  bonny  Doon”  the  first  and  best  ? 

No :  Doon,  a  hundred  ywars  aj^o, 
klight  glide  unmarked  at  eve  or  mom, 

Till  in  a  hut,  ’midst  winter’s  snow, 

Beside  its  banks,  a  child  was  born : 

The  hut  that  near  its  margin  stands, 

As  humble  as  its  simple  tide. 

Was  built  by  hardy,  willing  hands — 

Raised  by  a  lomr  for  his  bride. 

And  Agnes  to  that  dwelling  came. 

Full  of  youth's  hopes,  and  lore,  and  glee; 
There  nursed  the  germ  of  Scotland’s  fame 
To  blossom  soon,  a  stately  tree. 

Now  summer  wreathes  her  cot  with  flowers, 
Then  dark  storms  dash  its  walls  to  earth, 
But  still  it  stands,  in  gleam.s  and  showers, 

A  temple  for  a  Poets  birth. 

Little  to  art  or  schools  be  owed. 

Of  rules  and  forms  he  took  no  hoed. 

From  nature’s  fount  his  learning  flowed. 
From  God  his  genius — and  his  creed. 

Wild  as  the  torrent,  sudden,  rash. 

Alive  to  joy,  to  sport,  to  whim — 

Mark  but  his  bright  eye’s  lightning  flash, 
Mark  but  the  tears  those  eyes  that  dim  ! 

Hear  how  in  thunder  wake  his  tones, 
Injustice  and  deceit  to  ban. 

Hear  how  in  dove-like  strains  he  moans 
O’er  erring  and  o’er  suffering  man. 

Stormy  or  gentle,  fierce  or  hushed. 
Repentant,  daring,  firm,  or  faint. 

All  feelings  through  his  being  rushed. 

And  all  he  felt  his  hand  could  |:^nt. 

To  insolence  and  pride  of  place, 

To  specious  words  and  empty  show. 

To  acts  ignoble,  iilsc,  and  baste, 

A  crushing — an  unblenching  foe. 

Of  judgment  quidc,  his  glance  of  fire 
At  once  the  traitor’s  guile  could  see ; 


His  was  the  patriot’s  noble  ire, 

His  was  the  glory  to  be  free. 

To  virtue,  man1ines.<i,  and  truth 
A  steady  friend,  a  mentor  sage ; 

Pity  he  had  for  trembling  youth. 

And  tender  care  for  faltering  age. 

The  slave  of  Beauty — to  excess — 

Warming  and  glowing  in  her  praise ; 

Not  seeking  even  to  love  her  less 

Though  scorched  by  passion’s  burning  rays. 

Yet  in  his  warnings  to  be  wise, 

And  in  his  wail  for  mls,spent  years, 

So  much  of  virtuous  fervor  lies — 

Are  not  his  faults  effaced  with  tears  ? 

He  sang  as  carol  birds  at  will, 

When  they  to  summer  boughs  reveal, 

In  melody  tliat  asks  no  skill. 

The  wild  delights  that  minstrels  feel. 

He  sang  as  others  breathe — confined, 

His  struggling  thoughts  escaped,  unbound, 

Till  the  sweet  music  in  his  mind 
Filled  the  bright  air  with  rapt’rous  sound. 

No  marvel  at  the  hearts  he  drew, 

No  marvel  souls  his  call  obeyed, 

He  felt  the  cliarm  his  magic  threw. 

And  trembled  to  the  iK)wer  be  swayed. 

He  loved  the  spell  that  lent  him  words 
His  deep,  desponding  mood  to  tell ; 

Ho  loved  the  lute  whose  plaintive  chords 
Answered  his  spirit’s  cry  so  well. 

And  thus,  when  grief  his  bosom  wrings, 

Our  heart-throbs  echo  to  his  sigh, 

And  when  his  jocund  laughter  rings 
To  the  wild  note  our  smiles  reply. 

His  phrases,  keen  with  wit  and  sense, 

Teach  us  hypocrisy  to  brand ; 

He  gives  us  hymns,  all  eloquence 
To  hail  and  laud  our  native  land. 

Ask  we  a  bard  of  matchless  worth 
To  fire,  to  cheer,  to  melt  by  turns — • 

Does  not  at  oi>ce  a  name  burst  forth. 

And  every  vmce  cry — Robert  Bukks  ! 

Louisa  Stuart  Costsllo, 
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Was  it  not  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  who  once  compared  balloons  to  babies  ; 
as  being  of  no  use  at  present,  but  likely 
to  become  of  use  in  all  due  time  ?  At  all 
events,  such  has  beetj  my  own  feeling  upon 
the  matter,  and  what  I  feel  is  (to  myself, 
at  least)  of  equal  consequence  with  what 
Dr.  Franklin  felt. 

This  opinion  concerning  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  traversing  the  “  viewless  fields  of 
air,”  is  not,  I  confess,  founded  on  any 
deep  scientific  knowledge,  and  far  less 
uj>on  practical  experiment.  I  never  my¬ 
self  constructed  any  dove,  as  Archytas 
did,  to  fiy  with  artificial  pinions,  although 
I  have  often  seen  it  done  in  the  theaters 
since  his  time.  I  never  cast  myself  from 
any  precipitous  hight  in  the  faith  of 
elaborate  wings,  as  the  Abbot  of  Tungland 
was  enthusiastic  enough  to  do  at  Stirling 
Castle,  to  please  King  James  IV.  I  leave 
such  famous  feats — and  wings — to  more 
soaring  spirits  ;  and  if,  on  rare  occasions, 

I  have  made  “  a  beast  of  myself,”  I  may 
conscientiously  observe  that  I  have  never 
made  a  bird.  Nevertheless,  the  history 
of  the  “  perilous  ascents”  of  aeronauts  has 
been  always  deeply  interesting  to  me. 
Consider  how  infinitely  more  audacious 
must  that  man  have  been  who  first  rose 
high  enough  in  the  air  to  risk  the  break¬ 
ing  of  his  neck,  than  ho  w’ho  first  intrust¬ 
ed  himself  to  a  locomotive,  or  dived  be¬ 
neath  the  sea  !  Since,  if  any  thing  does 
go  wrong,  there  is  absolutely  no  escape — 
none ;  as  no  mortal  can  hope  for  life, 
even  in  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  fall,  (the 
minimum,)  no  matter  upon  what  end,  or 
limb,  he  may  chance  to  come  down. 

The  Montgolfier  brothers,  although 
doubtless  the  fathers  of  aeronautics,  never 
won  my  admiration  ;  they  bad  science, 
indeed,  but  they  did  not  believe  in  it  to 
the  extent  of  trusting  their  ow’ii  per¬ 
sonal  safety  to  its  protection.  They  sent, 
inste.ad,  a  sneep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck  fifteen 
hundred  feet  into  the  air,  in  one  of  their 
balloons,  and  the  poor  cock  got  his  wing 
broken — “  through  the  too  great  varcfac. 
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tion  of  the  air,”  averred  the  more  skepti¬ 
cal  ;  “  through  a  kick  from  the  sheep,” 
retorted  the  Montgolfiers. 

M.  Pilatre  de  Uozier  was  the  first  mor¬ 
tal  to  intrust  himselti  in  1783,  to  a  balloon, 

“  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  forty-five  feet 
wide  and  seventy-five  high  ;”  but  he  did 
not  take  any  very  ambitious  flight,  “  ninety 
times  high  as  the  moon,”  by  any  means. 
He  preferred  to  rise  but  three  hundred 
feet,  and  remain  at  that  inconsiderable  alti¬ 
tude,  “  the  balloon  being  held  by  longcords 
until  it  gradually  descended.”  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  gentleman  be¬ 
longed  to  that  large  community  of  per¬ 
sons  who  never  go  into  the  water  before 
they  can  swim,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
Uozier  and  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes,  a 
major  of  infantry,  were  the  first  who  ever 
tempted  Providence  in  an  unfettered 
balloon.  In  this  “  they  soared  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  tra¬ 
versed  by  a  circuitous  and  irregular 
course,  the  whole  extent  of  Paris,”  filling, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  its  impression¬ 
able  inhabitants  with  the  idea  that  the 
French  nation  h.ad  conquered  space,  and 
were  about  to  be  the  monarchs  of  Air,  as 
they  had  been  so  many  centuries,  of  Eartb. 
“  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  during 
the  passage  of  the  floating  mass ;  to  the 
gazers  planted  on  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  it  chanced  to  intercept  the  body  of 
the  sun,  and  thus  gave  them,  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  spectacle  of  a  total  eclipse.” 
It  is  my  belief  that  poor  M.  Uozier  never 
recovered  from  the  idea  of  having  effect¬ 
ed  this  phenomenon ;  intoxic.ated  with 
success,  he  went  on  ballooning  until  he 
dropjied,  as  in  those  early  days  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  happen  sooner  or  later  ;  and  even 
in  these  times,  it  is  not  an  amusement 
which,  indulged  in  to  excess,  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  insurance-offices. 
“  It  has  been  alleged,”  says  the  Encyclo- 
pftdia  Itritannica,  with  some  humor, 
‘  that  when  the  balloon  had  reached  so 
high  that  the  objects  on  earth  were  no 
longer  distinguishable,  the  Marquis  d’Ar- 
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laDtlos  begau  to  think  that  his  curiosity 
and  ambition  were  sufficiently  gratified." 
The  aavwUj  on  the  other  luind,  could 
never  get  high  enough,  and  was  always 
setting  light  to  more  straw.  At  last, 
when  some  cnicks  were  heard  near  the 
top  of  the  balloon,  and  some  holes  ob¬ 
served  to  be  burning  in  the  sides,  the 
Major  (and  small  Itlanic  to  him)  became 
outrageoiusly  terrified,  and  compelled  his 
companion  to  take  a  more  unscientific 
view  of  things.  "We  can  fancy  the  Marquis 
exclaiming  with  poor  Panurge :  “  Oh ! 
tw'ice  and  thrice  nappy  those  that  plant 
cabbages ;  they  have  always  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  and  the  other  not  far  from  it. 
.  .  .  .  Oh  !  that  I  were  but  safe  upon 

dry  laud,  with  some  body  kicking  me  be¬ 
hind  and  we  entirely  sympathize  with 
his  feelings  of  relief  upon  touching  terra 
Jirtna.  The  two  tivavclers  had  described 
a  track  of  six  miles,  and  been  in  the  air 
twenty-five  minutes,  some  of  which  must 
have  been  very  long  ones.  The  machine 
in  which  this  voyage  was  made  was  a 
smoke- balloon  —  the  Montgolfier  plan — 
anil  its  success  goaded  M.  Charles,  tlie  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  hydrogen-gas  method,  to 
new  experiments. 

In  a  balloon  of  tiffany,  therefore,  thus 
inflated,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert  started 
from  the  Tuileries  on  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and,  in  the  language  of  an  im¬ 
passioned  8jK‘Ctator,  “  so.ared  like  demi 
gods  to  the  abode  of  the  immortals,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  intellectual  progress. 
The  demigods  descended  at  Nesle,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  in  perfect 
safety.  The  balloon,  although  become  rath¬ 
er  flaccid,  still  retained  a  great  buoyant 
force  when  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the 
travelers;  and  although  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  night  was  beginning  to  close,  M. 
Charles  determined  to  take  another  trij) 
without  a  conjpanion.  Ilis  courage  was 
well  rewarded.  Having  shot  up  two  miles 
high  in  ten  minutes,  the  sun  rose  again  to 
him  in  full  orb,  while  the  vapors  collected 
below,  and  covered  the  earth  from  his 
sight.  Then  the  moon  begjui  to  shine, 
and  sited  her  beams  over  these  accumu¬ 
lated  masses.  The  whole  scone  and  situ¬ 
ation  were  of  such  a  solemn  grandeur, 
that  this  audacious  mortal,  .alone  in  the 
lur,  and  separated  from  the  world  of  his 
fellows  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1784,  an 
ascent  was  made  at  Lyon  before  the  King 
of  Sweden,  then  traveling  as  Count  Ilaga 
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— in  which  character,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  M.  Dum.is  introduces  him  to  us — 
by  two  aeronauts,  one  of  whom  w’as  a 
young  lady — Madame  lliible.  She  was 
the  first  female  who  ever  made  .an  .attempt 
to  rejoin  th.at  angelic  throng  from  which, 
as  we  all  know',  divine  woman  has  been 
temj>orarily  sep.aratcd  for  our  delectation  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fii^st  lady  who  was 
ever  up  in  the  clouds.  She  attained  :m 
elevation  of  13,500  feet;  from  wlu'uco, 
dropping  a  flag  with  staff  weighing  fonr- 
teen  [mumls,  it  took  no  less  than  seven 
minutes  to  reach  the  earth. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  in  the 
same  ye.ar,  royalty  took  its  first  aerial 
voyage,  in  the  somewhat  disreputable 
person  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  afVer- 
wards  Kgnlitc  Orleans.  When  they  wore 
six  thousand  feet  high,  the  Duke  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  a  proximity  to  heaven 
which  he  had  never  calculated  upon  reach¬ 
ing,  and  .absolutely  “  pierced  the  lower 
part  of  the  silk  bag  with  hi.s  sword,"  in 
order  to  get  down  the  quicker.  This 
expedition  was  up  in  the  clouds — and 
thunder-clouds  too — for  five  hours,  and 
traveled  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles. 

There  is  generally  gnmdeur  and  always 
peril  in  a  balloon  ascent,  but  very  little  of 
humor ;  even  Mr  Albert  Smith  had  a 
great  deal  of  his  natural  comicality  taken 
out  of  him,  as  ho  confesses,  when  he 
tempted  the  Spirit  of  the  Air  some  years 
ago.  The  following  expedition  of  M. 
Testu  is  therefore  remarkable,  both  for 
his  ludicrous  jiersistcncy  in  going  up  in 
the  clouds,  and  st.ayiug  there,  without 
any  ohiect,  and  for  the  absurd  obstacles 
which  he  encountered  in  attaining  his  va¬ 
rious  eleviitions.  He  went  up  .alone  in 
a  b.alloon  of  glazed  tiffany,  constructed 
by  himself,  and  furnished  tvith  auxiliary 
wings,  and  deferred  his  departure  till  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  threat¬ 
ened  rain.  When  three  thousand  feet 
high,  he  found  he  wanted  ballast — which 
I  can  easily  imagine  was  the  case  ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  gas,  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  descend  by  the  reaction  of  his 
wings  ;  although  these  were  shattered  in 
the  .attempt,  he  managed  to  .alight  uj)on  a 
corn-field,  and  tliere  he  collected  stones 
without  leaving  the  car.  Being  soon 
surrounded  by  curious  peasants,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  land  and  his  vassals  de¬ 
manded  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  to  their  com,  and  on  its  being  re- 
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fused  them,  seized  hold  of  the  stay  of  the  '  however,  very  benevolently  ran  her  bow- 
bulloon,  which  still  floated  at  sonic  hight,  |  sprit  into  his  balloon,  and  so  cat  short  an 
and  so  dragged  the  prisoner  through  the  excursion  which  might  otherwise  have 
air,  iu  a  sort  of  triumph,  towards  tne  po-  j  been  terminated  by  the  North  Pole.  It  was 
lice-office.  The  w’hole  aflair  reads  like  |  in  attempting  to  retuni  Mr.  Ulanchard’s 
some  humorous  improbability  of  Mr.  visit  that  poor  Pilatre  do  Kozier  lost  his 
Edtar  Poe’s,  transferred  by  some  strange  life  in  so  horrible  a  manner.  The  whole 
mistake  to  the  Eneyclopiedias.  M.  Testu,  !  apparatu.s,  with  himself  and  M.  Romain 
by  pointing  to  his  broken  wing.s,  h.ad  on  board  of  it,  took  fire  at  the  hight  of 
luckily  convinced  these  people  that  he  j  three  thousand  feet,  and  the  unfortunate 
could  not  possibly  escape,  and  finding  j  voyagers  were  of  course  precipitateil  to 
that  their  loss  and  that  of  his  clo.ak  and  the  ground,  a  mangled  chaos.  Carlo 
other  articles  had  con-siderably  lightened  !  llrioschi,  astronomer-royal  at  Naples, 
the  machine,  he  suddenly  cut  the  st.ay,  or  in  company  with  a  celebrated  aCronaut, 
cor<l,  and  took  an  abrupt  leave  of  his  as-  in  attempting  to  rise  higher  than  any 
tonished  captors.  He  soon  arrived  at  a  j  other  mortal  had  done  before  him,  got 
hight  from  whence  he  heard  thunder  roll-  into  an  atmosphere  so  rarefied  as  to  burst 
ing  beneath  him  ;  but  as  the  “  small  frozen  the  balloon;  neveilhele.ss,  its  remnants 
particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere”  be-  checked  their  descent,  and  saved  both 

t'an  to  diminish  the  buoyancy  of  the  bal-  their  lives  for  the  time  ;  although  Rrioschi 
oon,  he  had  to  come  down  again  to  part  contr.acted  a  complaint  from  the  fall  which 
with  some  of  the  stones,  which  he  was  too  carried  him  to  liis  grave.  A  Venetian 
conscientious  to  throw  overboard  at  haj>-  nobleman  and  his  wife  were  the  next  vic- 
hazard,  although,  whatever  mischief  they  tims,  and  after  them  several  others, 
did  woidd  have  been  probably  put  down  The  parachute  (guard  for  falling)  was 
to  aerolites.  A  third  time  he  descended,’  invcnte<l  to  diminish  the.se  risks,  and  as  a 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  fox-  means  by  which  the  endangered  traveler 
chase  between  Ktouen  and  Varville,  but  of  the  upj)er  air  might  descend  at  will, 
determined  finally  to  j»,ass  the  night  in  the  Mr.  Ulancliard,  during  his  journey  of  300 
sky.  lie  was  involved  in  thickest  dark-  miles  from  Lisle,  hatl  dropped  a  dog  in  a 
ness,  and  thei:  in  an  awful  thunder-storm;  parachute  without  the  animat  sustaining 
the  thermometer,  read  by  the  lightning  any  injury  ;  but  M.  Garnerin  was  the  first 
fliishes,  pointed  to  twenty-one,  and  snow  human  being  who  ever  left  his  compara- 
and  sleet  fell  around  him.  The  balloon,  tively  safe  vessel,  the  balloon,  in  the  upper 
too,  was  aflected  with  a  sort  of  nndulatitig  air,  and  intrusted  himself  to  that  mi.sera- 
motion.  “  A  calm  at  last  succeeding,  he  ble  cock  boat,  the  j)arachute.  It  was 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars,  and  doubtle*  with  very  terrible  feelings  that 
embraced  that  opportunity  to  take  some  the  intrepid  fellow  severed  the  cord  that 
necessary  refreshment.”  Fancy  that  lone-  united  him  with  the  larger  machine,  and 
ly  breakfast  of  his  up  in  the  clouds  !  IIow  m.adc  up  his  mind  to  drop  from  an  eleva- 
high  the  game  must  have  been,  and  M'hat  tion  higher  than  that  of  the  combined 
an  extravagant  rise  in  the  bread!  At  hight  of  the  ten  highest  precipices  in 
halfpxst  two,  the  day  broke;  but  he  Great  Rrit.ain.  For  a  few  seconds,  we  are 
waited  to  see  the  sun  ri.se,  ere  he  quietly  told,  the  parachute,  instantly  expanding, 
descended  at  Campremi,  about  sixty-eight  descended  sheer  with  an  astonishing  ve- 
rniles  from  Paris.  locity,  till  it  became  tossed  exceedingly, 

The  first  KugUsh  .af'ronaut  appeara  to  and  took  such  wide  oscillations  that  the 
have  been  one  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  crossed  b.asket,  or  car,  in  which  the  voyager  was 
the  British  Channel  in  January,  1786,  in  standing  became  at  times  almost  horizon- 
comj)any  with  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  American  ;  tal.  This  oscillation  is,  it  seems,  very 
but  General  Money  who  ascended  from  s.atisfactorily  explained  by  men  of  science, 
Norwich,  with  the  like  intention,  had  the  and  is  somehow  intimately  connected 
misfortune  to  drop  into  the  w.ater,  and  with  the  square  root  of  8;  but  M.  Gar- 
was  not  rescued  for  six  hours.  Another  ncrin  w’as  not  in  a  condition  to  be  com- 
gcntleman,  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  foiled  by  any  such  reflection.  “  Borne 
encountered  the  like  mishap,  and  was  along  by  the  influence  of  the  wind,  he 
carried  along  iu  his  unusual  maritime  con-  passed  over  Marylebonc  and  Somers 
veysuice  at  something  like  twenty  miles  Town,  and  almost  grazed  the  hou.ses  of 
an  hour ;  a  ship  going  the  other  way,  St.  Pancras.  So  violent  was  his  fall,  at 
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last,  that  although,  according  to  Cocker,  To  protect  the  thermometer  from  the  di- 
(but  not  that  unhappy  Cocker  who  fell  rect  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  inclosed  with- 
from  a  parachute  upon  Blackheath,)  he  in  cylinders  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 
ought  to  have  only  received  such  a  shock  gilt  paper.  The  hygrometers  were  shcl- 
as  a  person  would  get  who  drops  freely  tered  nearly  in  the  same  way.  The  glass 
from  3  J  feet,  “  he  was  cast  on  his  face,  '  flasks,  intended  to  biing  down  specimens 
and  a  good  deal  cot  with  stones.”  One  of  air  from  the  highest  regions  of  the  at- 
of  the  stays  of  the  machine  hatl  given  way,  mosphere,  had  been  so  accurately  exhau.st- 
it  seems,  and  placed  him  in  the  most  im-  ed,  and  their  stop-cocks  so  carefully  fitted, 
minent  peril  throughout  the  descent ;  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  eight  days,  they  still 
'■*  he  was  much  agitated,  and  trembled  ex- 1  preserved  the  vacuum, 
cessivdy  on  being  released  from  the  car.”  j  “At  the  altitude  of  14,480  feet,  M. 

Of  all  the  narratives  of  balloon  ascents,  j  Gay-Lussac  found  that  a  key  held  in  the 
however,  there  is  none  so  satisfactory,  be- 1  magnetic  direction,  repelleil  with  its 
cause  none  undertaken  with  a  more  calm  ,  lower,  and  attracted  with  its  upi>er  end 
resolve,  or  a  more  noble  motive,  th-an  that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  of  a  small 
of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  the  (then)  young  j  compass  ....  and  it  did  the  same  at  the 
French  philosopher.  He  had  been  up  in  j  vast  hight  of  20,150  feet — a  clear  proof 
Uie  clouds,  in  com])any  with  his  friend  M.  !  that  the  magnetism  of  the  eartli  exerts 
Biot,  once  before,  but  had  not  reached  an  j  its  influence  at  the  remotest  distances.  .  . 
elevation  sufficient  to  satisfy  himself,  j  .  .  The  thermometer  which  stood  at  82® 
Upon  th.at  occasion,  they  h.ad  taken  up  ■  by  Fahrenheit  when  he  left  the  earth, 
some  birds  and  insects,  and  let  them  loose  subsided  to  32.0,  on  the  verge  of  congela- 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  tion,  at  the  higlit  of  18,630  feet,  and  to 
with  some  remarkable  results.  A  violet  14'9  at  the  utmost  limit  of  the  ascent, 
bee  “  flew  away  very  swiftly,  making  a  I  which  was  23,040  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

hummiiig  noise;”  but  at  the  altitude  of . Tim  air  was  here  more  than 

11,000  feet,  (1  again  quote  from  the -Kmy- '  twice  as  thin  as  usual,  (the  barometer 
cloperdia  Britannica,)  a  green  linnet,  having  sunk  to  12‘05  inches,)  and  rushed 
“  feeling  itself  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  through  the  n.arrow  oj*ening  of  his  ex- 
an  unknown  ocean,  returned,  and  settled  hausted  flask  with  a  whistling  noise ;  but 
on  the  stays  of  the  balloon.”  A  pigeon,  upon  a  subsequent  analysis  of  it,  below,  it 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  car,  “  re8te<l  a  was  found  to  be  made  uj)  of  the  or<linary 
while,  measuring  as  it  were  the  breadth  of  proportions.  The  philosojdier,  though 
that  unexplored  sea  which  it  designed  to  warmly  clad,  suflfered  here  from  excessive 
traverse;  now  launching  into  tlje  abyss,  cold.  He  also  felt  a  difficulty  inbreathing, 
it  fltittered  irregularly,  and  seemed  to  try  and  his  j>ulse  .and  respiration  were  much 
its  wings  in  the  thin  element ;  till,  after  a  quickened.  His  throat,  also,  became  so 
few  strokes,  it  gained  more  confidence,  parched  from  inh.aling  the  dry  nttenuated 
and  w’hirling  in  large  spirals,  like  the  air  that  he  could  hardly  swallow  a  morsel 
birds  of  prey,  it  precipitated  itself  to-  of  food  ;  but  beyond  these,  he  experienced 
wards  the  mass  of  extended  clouds,  where  no  inconveniences.” 

it  was  lost  from  sight.”  Thus  ends  the  tale  of  such  balloon-ex- 

Great  precautions  to  secure  accuracy  cursions  as  may  be  called  historical.  In 
had  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  j  more  recent  times,  the  thing  has  become 
scientific  instruments  of  the  two  philoso-  a  common  exhibition,  with  money  taken 
phers ;  but  even  still  more  care  was  exer-  at  the  doors  of  the  place  of  ascent,  and  a 
cised  in  respect  to  those  which  M.  Gay-  regular  scale  of  charges — according  to  the 
Lnssac  took  up  with  him  in  his  solitary  size  of  the  machine  and  the  fame  of  the 
flight.  As  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  alironaut — been  set  up,  from  ton  guineas 
count  the  vibrations  of  the  magnetic  downwards  for  eacli  pa.«isenger ;  at  the 
needle,  except  during  the  very  short  in-  contemplation  of  which  vulgaiities  the 
tervals  between  the  contrary  rotations  of  Muse  of  History  grow's  dumb.  Neverthe- 
the  balloon,  a  needle  of  only  six  inches  less,  the  little  party  that  traveled  from 
long  was  prepared,  which  should  oscilhite  London  to  Xassau  ])erformed  perhaps  the 
more  quickly.  The  dipping-needle  —  most  striking  journey  in  the  ann.als  of  lo- 
about  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  comotion  ;  while  the  late  Mr.  Green  was, 
detect  any  thing  certain — was  magnetized,  doubtless,  one  before  whom,  as  a  daring 
aud  adjusted  by  the  famous  M.  Coulomb,  adventurer,  Mungo  Park  must  pale.  Mar- 
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relous,  indeed,  it  was,  that  he  who  count-  j 
ed  his  ai'tml  excursions  by  the  hundred,  | 
should  die  in  his  bed  at  the  usual  number  j 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  my-  j 
self  had  once  the  distinguished  honor  of! 
sitting  in  the  same  car  with  him,  under  | 
the  great  balloon  that  had  been  to  Ger-  ! 
many ;  and  the  following  are  the  particu- ' 
lars  of  my  own  ascent : 

The  great  Nassau  had  been  advertised  '■ 
for  some  days  to  start  for  the  clouds,  and 
myself  and  a  college  friend,  determined  to  i 
tempt  the  dangers  of  the  air,  had  secured 
two  places  in  it.  I  can  not  say  that  the  | 
knowledge  that  I  was  booked  for  the  ex-  ■ 
j)edition,  and  could  not  possibly  be  balked 
in  my  expectation,  gave  me  total  and  un¬ 
alloyed  satisfaction.  1  could  not  divorce  j 
ray  mind  from  the  idea  of  the  elevation  i 
which  awaited  me  ;  I  regarded  the  sun  in 
the  light  of  a  luminous  body  with  which 
I  was  about  to  be  brought  into  personal  ' 
contact ;  and  I  also  found  myself  making  | 
curious  calculations  as  to  how  long  it  ! 
would  take  a  person — of  twelve  stone  six 
— to  fall,  ufton  a  calm  day,  from  twice  the 
hight  of  St.  Paul’s.  I  piissed  several 
misenible  nights  in  shooting  downwards 
through  bottomless  space,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  coming  to  earth  Avith  a  smash  and 
— waking.  The  great  Nassau,  in  fact, 
fully  inflated,  and  presenting  a  very  threat¬ 
ening  appearance,  sat  upon  my  chest 
whenever  I  suftered  myself  to  slumber  for 
a  moment.  Nevertheless,  terrible  as  that 
tremendous  machine  was,  as  a  nightmare, 
it  Avas  nothing  to  the  horror  with  which  ; 
I  was  inspired  ujxm  first  beholding  it  in 
reality  and  open  day.  My  sensations  in 
childhood,  upon  reading  of  the  awful  in¬ 
creasing  helmet  in  the  Gmtle  of  Otranto^ 
can  alone  be  compared  to  those  Avith 
which  I  contemplated  the  swelling  sway¬ 
ing  ma.ss  which  Ai’as  perhaps  about  to  bear 
me  —  by  an  exceedingly  round-about 
method  —  to  my  grave.  I  Avould  have 
given  the  ten  pounds  already  paid,  twice 
over,  to  any  fool  out  of  that  gaping  crowd 
who  would  have  taken  my  place  in  the  car, 
without  the  exchange  being  discovered. 
That  the  same  reflection  w.a8  also  perma- 
ment  in  the  breast  of  my  friend  Jones  aa'os 
evident  to  me ;  but  avc  had  botli  far  too 
much  native  delicacy  to  hint  at  the  real 
state  of  aflfairs  AA'ithin  us. 

“  Wo  shall  have  a  beautiful  ascent,”  ob¬ 
served  he,  tremulously,  as  we  stepped  into 
the  car. 

“  Beautiful,”  echoed  I,  with  my  teeth 


chattering ;  “  but  don’t  you  think  the 
AA'ind  is  getting  np  ?” 

“  Yes,”  rejmed  he  in  a  sort  of  frantic 
AA’hisper,  “  I  do  think  so.  It’s  going  to  be 
a  tempest ;  one  of  the  most  frightful 
tempests  within  the  memory'  of  man.” 

Our  fellow-passengers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Green,  wore  the  most  misera¬ 
ble  countenances  of  any  throe  persons  I 
ever  beheld.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  tlie 
laughter  and  cheering  of  the  crowd  be¬ 
neath  was  grating  upon  their  feelings  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  do  upon 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  about 
to  be  “  turned  oflT” — to  bo  sus.  per  col/., 
as  the  Latins  haA'e  it — in  front  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

“  Come,  gentlemen,”  exclmmed  the 
aeronaut,  AA-ith  untimely  cheerfulness,  “  if 
you  have  anv  messages  for  the  AA’orld  be¬ 
low,  you  ha<i  better  leave  them  ;  Ave  shall 
be  off  in  a  few  minutes.” 

How  the  huge  billowy  mass  above  did 
undulate,  and  what  a  terrible  strain  there 
began  to  be  upon  the  ropes  beneath  ! 

“  IIoAV  long  shall  it  be,  exai'tly,  sir,  be¬ 
fore  we  start  ?”  inquired  I. 

“  Not  one  minute,”  replietl  he,  looking 
me  steadily  in  the  face — “not  half  a  minute 
sir.  If  you  have  any  fears  for  yourself, 
any  doubts  in  my  experience - ” 

“  I  Aa»v,”  exclaimed  I,  with  unaffected 
earnestness :  “  the  greatest,  the  very 
greatest,  I  do  assure  you.” 

“Then  down  the  rope,  like  a  shot.” 

I  was  down  the  rope  like  a  shot.  I  felt 
the  ground  once  more — the  beautiful  firm 
ground — under  my  feet.  I  was  thankful 
to  Providence,  to  the  aeronaut,  to  mysedf, 
to  CA’ery  body;  I  did  not  heed  the  mock¬ 
ing  jeers  of  that  thoughtless  throng  in  the 
very  slightest.  The  bands  began  to  play, 
the  flags  to  wave,  the  mighty  dome  to 
shoot  up  from  the  cast-off  ropes,  wnth 
poor  Jones  on  board  of  it.  I  felt  the  tears 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  eves  as  I 
thought  upon  his  miserable  condition.  I 
watched  him  “  as  far  as  human  eye  could 
see  ”  into  the  empyrean,  and  then  I  went 
to  the  refreshment-room  for  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Picture  my  horror,  then,  u[)on 
my  arrivjil  there,  when  I  saw  Jones’s  very 
;  counterpart  standing  at  the  bar  of  it  al¬ 
ready,  and  in  the  act  of  drinking  brandy 
himself!  I  really  thought  that  it  Avas  my 
jioor  friend  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

“  Smith  !”  cried  he,  turning  round  upon 
I  a  sudden.  “  Goodness  gracious !  can  this 
I  bo  you  ?” 
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His  gnze  was  directed  to  the  blue  abyss 
above  us,  as  though  he  would  say,  “  Why, 
I  thought  yon  were  up  there,  ray  unhappy 
friend  but  his  tongue  refused  its  office. 
He  had  not  known  of  ray  escape  any  raore 
tlian  I  of  his;  ho  had  not  waited  to  hear 
what  I  replied  to  Mr.  Green,  but  he  had 
heard  what  Mr.  Green  had  inquired  of  me, 
and  slipped  down  the  rope  that  was  nearest 
to  him,  even  before  I  had  done  the  same. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  I 
have  been  in  a  balloon,  I  can  not  exactly 
profess  to  be  an  aeronaut ;  and  yet  how  in¬ 
finitely  more  judicious  was  my  conduct 
than  that  of  the  intrefdd  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  is  even  now  roaming 
about  the  fields  of  air,  unable  to  get  down 
again  into  his  own  beloved  country,  or  in- 


I  deed  in  any  other.  lie  was  ignorant  of 
!  every  thing  connected  with  aerostation, 
and  had  merely  paid  his  money,  as  we  did, 
to  go  up  with  a  professional.  Tlicy  went 
up,  and  came  down  again  in  safety ;  but, 
upon  touching  earth,  the  aeronaut  in¬ 
cautiously  stopped  first  out  of  the  car,  let 
go  of  it,  and  the  balloon,  relieved  of  his 
weight,  reascended  with  its  astonished  oc¬ 
cupant.  This,  I  think,  was  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  of  last  year  ;  and,  according  to  the 
latest  American  advices,  this  voyager  in 
spite  of  himself  luts  not  been  heard  of  yet. 
When  Jones  and  I  read  of  this  occurrence 
in  the  newspapers,  we  felt  ourselves  steeled 
against  all  ridicule,  for  the  remainder 
of  our  lives,  upon  the  subject  of  our  at¬ 
tempted  ascent  in  the  great  Nassau. 
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Historic  tragedies  have  their  lessons  j 
of  instruction  to  after -generations  ;  they  , 
tell  their  sad  tales  of  sorrow  and  anguish, ' 
which  make  ears  tingle  and  hearts  weep 
in  sympathy.  They  form  graphic  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  history  of  our  common  human¬ 
ity,  however  much  we  may  reluctate  to 
own  the  rehationship.  The  mind  almost 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  dreadful  scenes 
and  tragedies  of  the  French  Revolution, 
so  forcibly  styled  “the  Reign  of  Terror,” 
occurred  in  Imperial  Paris,  the  gorgeous 
capital  of  France,  and  the  most  fasliion- 
able  emporium  of  the  present  modern ' 
world,  and  within  the  recollection  of  many 
persons  now  living,  even  among  our 
mends  and  neighbors.  The  localities 
where  these  tragedies  were  enacted  are 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  they  , 
have  long  been  to  us.  Struck  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  print , 
which  presents  the  unfoitunato  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  view  of  the  reader  in 
the  last  sad  drama  of  her  eventful  life ; 
we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sartaiu 
to  conform  its  dimensions  to  the  Eclectic  ' 


size,  for  the  adornment  of  our  present 
number.  The  warm  personal  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Lamballe,  w'hose  fate  was  so 
similar  and  dreadful,  excites  in  us  a  strong 
desire  to  jiresent  both  to  our  readers  os 
compauion-priiits.  We  trust  our  friends 
and  patrons  wdll  kindly  appreciate  our 
desires  to  gratify  their  artistic  taste,  and 
thus  add  historic  interest  to  our  present 
number.  With  this  explanatory  preface 
it  is  fitting  to  give  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
Princess  I-Ainballe. 

Marie  Tliorese  Louise  Lamballe,  of 
Savoy,  Princess  of  Carignan,  was  born  at 
Turin,  Sept.  8th,  1749.  She  w.as  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  Penthievre,  by 
whom  she  was  left  a  widow,  young,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  amiable.  "Wlion  appointed  in- 
tendant  of  the  royal  household  of  3Iarie 
Antoinette,  she  gained  and  deserved,  by 
her  good  conduct,  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  her  mistress.  On  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  Madame  Lamballe,  by  an¬ 
other  road,  quitted  France,  and  from 
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Dieppe  came  to  England,  where  she 
might  have  lived  happy ;  bnt  she  no  soon¬ 
er  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  her  royal 
friend,  than  she  hastened  b:ick  to  Paris  to 
share  her  sorrows  .and  sooth  her  miseries 
in  the  Temple.  This  attachment  was  too 
noble  to  escape  the  notice  of  her  tyrants. 
She  was  dragged  to  the  prison  of  la  Force, 
and  on  the  iatal  third  of  Sept.  1792,  she! 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  self  j 
erected  and  bloody  tribunal.  When  i 
questioned  about  the  Queen  by  these  fe- 1 
rocious  murderers,  she  answered  with  i 
firmness  and  dignity ;  but  when  some 
seemed  to  express  pity  for  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  to  applaud  her  innocence,  the 
othera  stabbed  ner  with  their  sabers,  and 


after  cutting  off  the  head  and  the  breasts, 
they  tore  out  her  still  ]>alpitating  heart. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  diabolical  - 
monsters  went  in  procession  with  the  : 
bleeding  head  and  the  heart,  at  the  top 
of  a  pike,  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen  and  her  wretched 
family ;  while  the  mangled  body,  with 
fresh  insults,  was  dragged  triumphantly 
through  the  streets.  This  illustrious  fe¬ 
male  was  one  of  the  most  innocent  victims 
of  the  Revolution  ;  her  name  was  never  at 
tacked  with  revolutionary  or  libelous  in 
vt'Ctives;  and  though  her  tyrants  cut  her 
oft’  by  a  horrid  assassination,  they  never 
dared  to  asperse  her  character. 
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We  greet  the  publication  of  these  Lee- 1 
tures.  The  numerous  pupils  and  friends  j 
of  their  author,  wc  feel  sure,  will  w’elcome  i 
their  appearance  also.  Tliey  make  their  j 
entrance  into  the  great  family  of  Ikioks  i 
under  kindly  auspices.  They  oome,  intro-  j 
duced  by  Prof.  I*orter,  who,  from  his  I 
mature  mind  and  his  intimate  fellowship ' 
urith  their  venerable  author,  (now  gone  | 
up  to  his  heavenly  rest,)  ana  with  his 
modes  of  thought  and  the  workings  of  his 
great  intclleet,  was  well  fitted  for  the  I 
enviable  service  which  he  has  so  well  i 
performed.  These  Lectures  were  no ! 
strangers  in  the  moral  and  theological  I 
world,  even  though  they  had  not  before  I 
been  formally  presented  at  the  scrutiniz- ! 
ing  and  hau^ty  court  of  King  Intellect,  j 

*  Lcctubks  ok  tub  Mora.1.  Govekkkbkt  or  j 
God.  By  Natiiakikl  W.  Taylok,  D.D.,  Lato 
Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Tlicolc^  in  Yale  Col- 1 
lege.  Motto:  “Of  Law  there  c-w  bo  no  less  ac¬ 
knowledged  than  that  her  scat  is  in  the  bosom  of  i 
God — her  vmoe  the  harmony  of  (be  world.”  In  two 
Toiumes.  Pages  417  and  423.  New  York:  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Clark,  Aushk  A  Siuth,  3  Park  Row. 
1859. 


Their  fame  had  gone  out  before,  and  their 
lines  of  influence  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  Wits  not  permitted  their  author  to  see 
them  in  any  other  garb,  than  the  tracery 
of  his  own  pen.  He  labored  and  longed 
for  their  completion  before  his  last  sun 
would  go  dow’ii  behind  the  'mountains. 
Ilis  earnest  prayer  was  answered,  wo 
doubt  not,  that  be  might  live  to  finish  the 
groat  work  of  his  life ;  but  as  to  seeing 
them  in  a  printed  form,  “  he  died  without 
the  sight.”  It  is  well  And  we  seem  to 
hear  his  voice  whispering  back  from  the 
spirit-land,  “  It  is  well.” 

Most  truly  has  Professor  Porter  said 
in  his  very  able  introduction:  “The 
Moral  Government  of  God  was  the  great 
thought  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  intellect,  and  the 
favorite  theme  of  his  instructions  in  theolo¬ 
gy.  It  occupied  his  mind  more  than  any 
and  every  other  subject.”  The  theme,  and 
the  intellectual  strength  and  labor  which 
Dr.  Taylor  expended  upon  it,  was  worthy 
the  powers  ot  an  angel’s  mind.  lie  con¬ 
centrated  all  his  mental  powers  and  prow¬ 
ess  upon  the  achievement  and  completion 
of  this  groat  work.  These  lectures  form 
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a  monument  of  moral  and  intellectual 
grandeur  and  niagnilicence  viewed  in  their 
truo  light  from  some  celestial  eminence 
more  enduring  than  marble  or  granite. 
Forty  and  six  years  were  occupied  in  build¬ 
ing  tbeTcmple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  mass¬ 
ive  walls  of  that  memorable  edifice  have 
fiillen,  and  crumbled  into  ruins,  ages  ago. 
Tliirty  and  six  years  was  Dr.  Taylor  at 
work,  with  intense  labor,  in  constructing 
this  great  work  of  his  lifetime.  It  is 
finished  —  an  imiKjrishable  monument  of 
his  prayerful  .and  intellectual  toils,  which 
no  revolutions  of  time  can  essentially  im- 

{)air  or  throw  down.  He  has  ceased  from 
lis  labors  ;  but  their  enduring  results  re¬ 
main.  Their  deep  foundations  rest  upon 
the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Like  a  wise 
master-builder,  he  determined  to  build 
for  God — ^for  eternity.  He  conceived  and 
laid  his  plan.  He  took  the  measurement 
and  dimensions  of  the  groat  temple  of 
truth  which  he  propGse<l  to  erect  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.  He  went  out  into  tlie  marble  quar¬ 
ries  of  truth.  He  hewed  out  and  polished 
block  after  block  with  the  skill  of  a  work¬ 
man  that  need  not  be  ashamed  of  what  he 
was  about.  He  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had 
found,  and  forn>ed,  and  fitted  each  block 
to  the  place  of  symmetry  and  beauty  to 
which  it  belonged.  He  went  on,  year 
after  year,  quarrying,  and  hewing,  and 
polishing  the  materials  of  this  great  tem¬ 
ple,  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and 
strength,  for  thirty-six  years.  The  Mas¬ 
ter  whom  ho  served  with  intense  ardor 
and  devoted  aftection  spared  his  life  till 
he  ha<l  finished  the  work  which  he  had 
longed  to  complete.  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was  gratified  ;  though  he  could  not 
remain,  like  Solomon,  to  be  present  at  its 
dedication.  He  w'ent  up  beforehand  to 
the  great  temple  of  truth  in  the  heavens. 
Like  good  old  Nehemiah,  he  met  with 
some  opposition  from  some  who  did  not 
exactly  see  what  he  intended  to  do.  But 
this  only  excited  him  to  greater  activity 
and  perseverance,  under  the  full  convic¬ 
tion  and  belief  that,  ere  long,  both  he  and 
they  would  see  eye  to  eye,  and  be  abun¬ 
dantly  satisfied  amid  the  splendors  and 
glories  of  the  heavenly  world. 

We  must  beg  permission  to  depart  alittle 
from  our  usual  custom,  to  indulge  in  a  more 
extended  notice  of  these  most  important 
volumes  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do ; 
though  nothing  which  we  can  8<ay  will 
begin  to  do  them  justice.  In  moral  im¬ 


portance  and  magnitude  of  thought,  these 
Lectures  seem  to  peer  up  like  the  Pyr¬ 
amid  of  Cheops,  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  human  productions  on  the 
subject.  Their  foundation  principles  un¬ 
derlie  ail  law — all  govenimont,  and  hold 
in  their  mighty  grasp  all  the  moral  con¬ 
duct  of  human  beings.  If  men  could 
scale  the  walls  of  the  universe,  tliey  would 
not  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  these  Laws  of  their  moral 
Ixfing  throw  around  them.  Wo  do  not 
think  the  transcendent  practic.al  import¬ 
ance  of  these  Lectures  can  be  over-mag¬ 
nified.  They  do  not  need  our  hnnible 
commendations.  It  would  bo  very  pre- 
;  sumption  in  us  to  attempt  it.  But  we 
wish  to  aid  a  little  in  c.alling  attention  to 
the  fact  of  their  publication.  Head  with 
ordinary  candor,  they  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  man’s  con.science  in 
j  the  sight  of  God,  and  force  conviction  of 
their  truth  upon  every  mind  whose  doors 
of  entrance  are  not  double-locked  and 
I  barred. 

1  Many  of  our  readers  will  c.all  to  mind 
the  portrait  of  the  author  of  these  Lectures 
which  embellished  the  last  December  Num¬ 
ber.  If  they  turn  and  g.azo  at  those  por- 
!  trait  features,  they  will  see  the  strong 
line<aments  of  a  good  man  whose  great 
heart  throbbed  with  pulsations  of  kindness, 
and  love  to  (iod  and  all  mankind.  And 
in  the  view  of  truth  which  ho  has  record¬ 
ed  iu  these  volumo.s,  as  the  result  of  his 
life-long  labors,  one  object,  if  not  the 
leading  object,  was,  to  furnish  burnished 
weapons  to  the  ministry  at  large,  by 
which,  under  God,  they  might  ])reach  the 
Gospel  with  more  effect  and  bring  the 
truth  of  God  to  bear  with  greater  weight 
and  pungency  upon  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  in  the  work  of  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  We  venture  to  commend 
these  volumes,  with  emphatic  earnestness, 
to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  We  are  sure' they  will  find  much  in 
them  worthy  of  careful  and  prayerful 
consideration  and  reflection.  We  have 
extended  this  notice  much  beyond  our  or¬ 
dinary  limits;  but  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  practical  value  of  the 
book,  seems  to  justify  far  more  than  we 
con  find  room  to  say. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  gain 
some  just  impression  of  Dr.  Taylor’s 
views  of  truth,  and  the  vigorous  and  im¬ 
pressive  language  in  which  he  was  w'ont 
to  express  them,  we  have  made  an  extend- 
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cd  quotation.  “  It  may  be  interesting,”  l  lieing,  requires,  and  justly  requires,  and 
says  Professor  I’orter,  “to  some  of  I)r.  can  justly  require  no  other  change  in  man ; 
Taylor’s  friends  and  pupils  to  know,  that  when  this  change,  as  an  act  of  obedience 
the  first  Lecture  in  the  second  volume  to  God,  can  not  be  demanded,  or  even 
was  writt(!n  only  a  few  months  before  his  conceived  to  exist,  except  as  an  act  of 
death.  It  is  almost  the  hast  word  con-  submission  to  God’s  authority  as  the  right* 
corning  the  importance  of  a  correct  and  I  ful  moral  governor  of  man  —  what  can 
vigorous  theology  which  he  was  permit- 1  be  said  or  thought,  but  that  God  iujcord- 
ted  to  write,  and  may  be  believed  as  his  j  ing  to  the  Scriptures,  sustains  this  high 
dying  testimony  on  this  most  important relation  to  man  ?  liut  this  is  not  all. 
theme.”  We  quote,  therefore,  a  few  pages  |  When  man,  thus  a  complete  moral  agent, 
of  the  closing  portions  of  this  Lecture,  as  and  as  much  so  as  were  he  to  become 
expreasive  of  his  views,  and  all  we  need  iierfiwtly  obedient  to  God  ;  when  thus  able 
to  present  to  show  how  deeply  and  ear-  to  obey  God  |)erfoctly  without  the  least 
ncstly  that  great  mind  felt  the  truths  which  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  when, 
he  uttered,  j  therefore,  he  ought  thus  to  obey  him  with* 

“  In  this  view,  then,  of  the  nature  of  the  ,  out  such  influence,  he  yet  willfully,  that  is, 
change  in  regeneration ;  in  view  of  God’s  '  with  triUfithtess,  disobeys  him,*  and  will, 
authoritative  requirement  of  the  change  j  in  fact,  tlius  continue,  without  the  interpo- 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  especially  in  view  !  sing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  dis- 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  !  obey  forever — God,  in  his  compassion  to 
production  of  the  change  ;  a  more  dec«- !  nian  in  this  self-ruined  condition,  is  moved 
sive  manifestation  of  God,  as  the  perfect !  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world, 
moral  governor  of  men,  can  not  well  be  {  And  now,  what  is,  what  can  be  the  design, 
imagined,  than  that  furnished  by  the  |  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  mission  of  this 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration.*  The  i  Divine  Agent  into  this  world  of  redeemed 
change  of  the  mind  is  no  other  than  the  j  sinners  ?  Is  it  to  transform  the  trees  of 
change  by  a  sinful  moral  being,  of  his  own  I  the  forest,  or  ‘the  stones  of  tho  street,’ 
moi  id  character.  It  is,  thus  viewed,  the  ,  i»to  moral  agents  ;  or  to  change  the  phy- 
change  which  takes  j)lace,  by  changing  as  '  8»cal  profwrties  or  y)hysical  laws  of  things 
his  own  act  that  (forerning  - 1  ereated  —  things  including  man  hinnself^ 

that  controlling  disposition*— which  is  no  j  pronounced  by  their  Creator  to  be  ‘  very- 
other  than  an  elective  preference  of  God  f?ood  ’  ?  Tho  thought  were  irreverent, 
to  Mammon,  and  w-hich  alone  constitutes  it  were  contemptuous  of  the  work  of 
a  good  or  holy  heart — the  good  trea,sure  ^i^d.  Is  it  to  impart  to  sinners,  in  any 
of  the  heart— ^the  good  tree  which  bring-  sense  or  degree,  the  powers  of  complete 
eth  forth  good  fruit— tho  i)ure  fountain  tnoral  agents?  This  thought  w-ere  still 
which  sends  forth  the  sweet  -waters,  more  irreverent — not  to  say,  were  bla.s. 
Hence  the  authorit.itivc  requirement,  phemous.  For  shall  a  perfect  God  count, 
“  M.ake  the  tree  good  and  again,  “Fur-  j  or  consider,  or  troat  any  of  his  creatures 
ify  your  hearts.”  It  is  that  change  in  Jts  sinners,  who  have  not  sinned  in  the  use, 
wliich  man,  intheuseofhis  own  raoralpow- 1  i^od  therefore  in  the  full  possession,  of  tho 
ers,  ACTS  ALL— and  God,  by  his  Spirit,  causes  powers  of  mor.al  agents  ?  Who  has  hoard 
liim  thus  to  ACT  all  ;  a  change  in  which  of  this  sort  or  species  of  sinners,  except 
man,  through  the  supernaturalinfluence  of  under  the  orthodox  patent  of  Saint  Au- 

the  Spirit  of  God,  uses  his  own  complete  I  gustine  ?  Who  has  ever  supposed,  except 
powers  of  a  moral  agent  in  acting  morally  j  some  early  converted  heathen  philosophers, 
light,  when  he  had  before  used  them  only  |  (converted  long  alter  the  death  of  the 
in  acting  morally  wrong.  Now,  when  j  Apostles,)  and  their  more  modem  dLsci- 
this  is  the  only  conceivable  morally  right  j  that  the  grand  errand  on  which  the 
change  in  man  ;  when  God,  by  the  whole  i  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  this  world,  is  either 
weight  of  his  authority  as  !ih  all-perfect  |  to  create  powers  in  the  soul  of  man,  w  hich, 
_ _ _  , .  *  .  _  ___  if  men  are  sinners,  are  already  created  in 

♦  The  ambiguity  of  these  important  terms  ren-  _ _  _ 

ders  it  necef sary  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  wwr-  -  -  -  - 

ullij  right  principlr,  or  holg  diifpoaUion,  or  godly  dirpo-  *  I  do  not  say,  as  some  do,  reuses  to  obey  him  / 
ailioa,  which  does  not  involve  (he  supreme  love  of  for  this.  In  my  view,  would  be  saying  he  chooses  Uf 
ttod.  or  which  is  not  an  act  of  the  will  and  heart,  disobey,  which,  in  tiiis  connection,  would  be  ehoosr 
eWMvdy  preferring  God  to  every  other  object  as  an  ing  a  wrong  moral  choice;  that  is,  choosing  a  choice, 
object  of  choice.  which  is  absurd. 
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it ;  or  so  to  finit^h  God’s  work  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  that  what  at  first  is  a 
moral  automaton  shall  become  a  moral 
agent,  and  so  capable  of  moral  action? 
Surely,  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  this  world  of  redeemed  sinners,  plan¬ 
ned  and  pur|K)8eil  in  the  eternal  councils 
of  the  Godhead,  must  liave  an  object 
w'(»rthy  of  such  an  embassy.  Was  it  then, 
under  the  mond  exigencies  of  a  lost  race, 
to  make  other  beings,  either  animate  or 
inanimate,  than  moral  beings  partakers 
of  God’s  holiness?  Or  was  it,  by  a  mys¬ 
terious  influence  which  he  knew  how  to 
employ  for  the  godlike  purpose — a  purpose 
not  less  godlike  because  so  obvious — that 
of  leading  moral  and  immortal  Ijcings  to 
use  their  high  powers  morally  right, 
which  hitherto  they  had  used  morally 
WToiig  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  shows  at  once  how  intent  God  is  to 
accotnplish,  so  far  as  may  be,  his  great 
design  as  the  inoral  governor  of  men.  It 
must  thus  appear,  that  when  God  saw  that 
law  and  authority;  all  the  love  and  mercy 
of  redemption  ;  all  the  awards  of  etenial 
retribution ;  all  argument,  persuasion, 
entreaty,  motive ;  even  all  that  truth 
could  utter — would  be  in  vain  to  save ; 
then,  i-ather  than  abandon  to  hopeless  sin, 
ami  so  lose  these  alienated,  sinful  men 
foix-ver  from  his  friendship  and  favor,  he  ! 
d  ‘termined  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  re¬ 
form,  and  thus  to  save  some  of  an  other¬ 
wise  liojHdess  race.  By  what  higher  proof, 
can  we  w'ell  imagine,  could  God  evince 
the  august  and  eternal  reality  of  his  moral 
dominion  over  n.en  ?  I  a<ld  but  one  more 
of  these  proofs —  ! 

“The  doctrine  of  fin.al  judgment. 

“  This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  the 
Scriptural  account  of  this  transaction,  nor 
is  it  my  present  purpose  to  attempt  it. 
The  principal  fiM't  with  w’bich  I  am  now' 
concerned  is,  that  God  will  then  ‘  ub.vdkr 

TO  KVEUY  MAN  AWORDIXG  TO  HIS  DEEDS 

that  ‘  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  ac- 
rnirding  to  t/mt  he  hath  done^  wltether  it 
be  stood  or  bad.'  Such  is  the  object,  and  ' 
such  will  be  the  issue.s,  of  the  last  day  of 
man’s  history  in  this  world — that  d.ay  for 
which  all  other  days  are  made.  The 
Boenes,  the  events,  .all  the  transactions  of 
this  day — ^according  to  the  Scriptural  rep¬ 
resentation — in  their  grandeur  and  glory, 
their  terrors  and  their  triumphs,  befit  the  I 
catastrophe  of  earth  and  of  time,  and  not  I 


less  the  Being  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
for  the  coiwnmmation  of  his  moral  domin¬ 
ion  over  a  world  of  moral  and  immortal 
beings.  IIow'  the  results  of  this  day 
will  dissipate  all  human  doubt,  respecting 
the  most  prominent  truth — the  greatest 
FafT  concerning  God,  made  known  by 
God’s  revelation  —  God  on  the  throne; 
God,  in  his  own  right,  by  virtue  of  his 
eternal  pow'or  and  Godhead  ;  God,  in  his 
intrinsic  majesty  and  glory ;  God,  with 
that  investiture  of  authority  w'hich  his  in¬ 
finite  perfection  gives  ;  God,  on  the  throne 
of  perfect  moral  dominion  ! 

“  REMARKS. 

“  In  this  view  of  the  moral  government 
of  Gotl,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  :  Have 
the  orthodox  p.art  of  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try,  in  one  important  respect,  rightly  di¬ 
vided  the  word  of  truth  ? 

“  I  do  not  .ask  w’hether  they  have  denied, 
nor  W’hether  they  luive  not  recognized  by 
distinct  implication  in  many  forms,  nor 
whether  they  have  not  assumed  in  some 
general  form,  God’s  moral  government 
over  men.  But  I  ask  whether,  according 
to  the  Scriptural  standard  of  exhibition, 
they  have  not  given  .an  inferior  promi¬ 
nence  to  God’s  moral  government  com- 
>ared  with  that  w’hich  they  have  given  to 
lis  providential  govenirnent?  Have  they 
not,  in  their  sermons  and  other  writings, 
»laced  God’s  moral  government  in  the 
Kackground,  and  his  providenti.al  govern¬ 
ment,  as  including  what  have  been  es¬ 
teemed  and  c.alled  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  foreground  ?  Have 
they  even  attempted  to  unfold  the  for¬ 
mer  in  its  nature,  in  its  elementary  at»d 
fundamental  princi|>les,  and  its  momentous 
rehations,  as  fully  and  thoroughly  as  they 
have  the  latter  ?  .  .  .  Have  they 

ever  and  always  held  man,  as  the  Bible 
does,  up  to  his  high  and  ceaseless  relation 
to  God,  as  subject  to  his  authority  in  all 
his  doings  .and  bound  to  act  in  all,  under 
the  influence  of  this  authority,  so  th.at 
without  acting  under  it,  he  can  not  act 
morally  right  in  obedience  to  God  in  a 
single  instance ;  as  that  influence,  under 
which  he  is  able  to  act  .and  bound  to  act 
without  any  other ;  as  that  influence  un¬ 
der  which,  whatever  other  influence  may 
coincide  w’ith,  and  be  concomitant  witli 
this,  he  must  act,  or  he  viohates  his  cease¬ 
less  moral  obligation,  .and  sins  against 
God  ?  He  must  w’ork  out  his  own  salva- 
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ti(»n,  under  (lod’s  authoiitv  requiring  him  [  controrersy,  though  with  very  defective 
80  to  Met  and  to  do,  thotigli  God  works  in  and  false  views  of  the  very  parts  of  the 
him  to  will  and  to  do  ;  and  is  as  truly  !  subject  thus  considered.  And  how  should 
botind  to  perform  the  work  under  God’s  '  it  be  otherwise  than  that  erroneous  and 
authonty  without  the  cooperation  of(iod  '  false  views  should  result  from  the  ]K)rtial 
as  with  it.  Have  the  orthodox  ministry,  mode  of  treating  a  snbject  so  eomprehen- 
then,  thus  pressed  men  to  act  morally  ^  sive  ?  Hut  when,  or  by  whom,  either  in 
right  under  God’s  authority,  grace  or  no  1  Natural  or  Revealed  Theology,  has  any 
grace  ?  Have  they  not  taught  them  to '  satisfactory  or  even  jdausible  attempt 
dojUMid  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  them  !  been  made  to  unfold  the  moral  govem- 
power  to  act  morally  right,  rather  than  ment  of  God,  in  its  comprehensiveness,  in 
with  some  hope,  more  or  less,  for  God’s '  its  fundamental  principles,  its  essential 
undeserved,  unpromised  sovereign  in- '  and  immutable  relations,  and  its  diverse 
fluence,  to  ])ut  themselves  at  once  to  the  |  forma  of  administration  ?  No  such  at- 
use  of  their  own  perfect  moral  powers  to  '  tempt  is  known,  or  suspected  by  the  wii- 
act  morally  right  in  so  acting?  Have  I  ter.  If  this  be  so,  is  it  as  it  should  be? 
they  not,  to  a  great  extent,  taught  a  mode  If  this  be  so,  to  what  purpose  is  what  is 
of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  which,  ■  called  systematic  or  scientific  theology, 
instead  of  enhancing,  as  it  does,  man’s  ob- 1  excej»t  to  incur,  as  it  has  often  incurred, 
ligation  to  act  morally  right  in  immediate  |  the  censures  of  many  eminent  men,  both 
obedience  to  God’s  authority,  absolutely  !  theologians  and  others?  If  this  be  so,  to 
subverts  man’s  obligation  so  to  act,  ami  what  purpose  can  it  be  claimed,  that  hith- 
God’s  authority  to  require  him  so  to  act?  erto  there  has  been  any  consistent,  truth- 
How  momentous  the  difference  between  I  ful  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles, 
teaching  the  one,  instead  of  the  other  of  any  which  exempts  them  in  some  most 
these  modes  of  dependence  on  the  Spirit  1  important  respects — I  do  not  say  from 
of  God  !  If  the  latter  is  error,  how  great !  groundless,  but  from  unanswerable  objec- 
is  that  error!  And  yet  how  common !  ' tions?  And  if  this  be  so,  how  can  the 
On  this  (piestion  of  fact,  I  appeal  to  the  |  honest  mind  believe  without  doubts,  and 
ablest  theologians,  from  Augustine  to  '  diffictilties,  and  |)erplexities,  the  teachings 
President  Edwards,  and  to  the  more  cm- 1  of  Revelation,  beyond  certain  genera! 
inent  of  those  who  have  followed  of  the  j  forms  of  tnith,  or  truth  combined  with 
same  general  class  of  divines  ;  and  I  ask,  1  diluting  error,  which  may  suffice  for  moral 
who  has  placed  the  human  conscience  un-  j  responsibility  and  the  conversion  of  a  few 
der  the  weight  and  pressure  of  (Jod’s  au-  sinners — oh!  how  few!  — but  scarcely  for 
thority  to  immccliiite  duty  as  the  Bible  '  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  or  the  edifying 
docs?  "Who  has  presented  man’s  depend- 1  of  tne  body  of  Christ?  And  if  these 
ence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  man’s  obli-  i  things  be  so,  and  the  greater  part  of 
gations  as  a  moral  agent,  in  such  a  man-  ]  Christendom,  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
ner  as  to  make  the  precise  impression  in  !  visible  Church  of  God,  are  not  the  better 
respect  to  right  moral  action  which  the  j  but  rather  the  worse  for  Divine  revelation, 
authoritative  commands  of  God  are  de-  having  only  that  knowledge  of  God  which 
signed  to  make,  and  should  make,  that  i  will  not  save,  but  rather  destroy — then  to 
such  action  is  man’s  duty,  and  only  duty; !  what  purjiose  does  the  meridian  sun  of 
the  act  which  under  every  summons  of  j  Christianity  shine  on  the  world?  Corn- 
God  to  duty,  even  in  the  thought  of  it,  is  '  paratively,  how  ineffectual  are  its  beams 
to  be  done,  or  God  will  be  disobeyed  ?  j  on  the  hardened  soil !  God  intended  that 
And  more  than  this,  where  in  the  whole  its  light  should  be — and  so  it  M'ould  have 
range  of  theological  literature  can  be  !  been,  but  for  the  sloth' and  jierverseness  of 
found  any  thing  which,  even  in  pretense,  I  men — as  the  light  of  seven  days,  with  its 
can  be  esteemed  a  thorough  treatise  on  !  benign  and  rejoicing  efficacy.  But  in  this 
the  high  relation  of  God  to  which  his  respect,  how  impaired  and  lost  arc  its 
every  other  relation  is  subservient — that  splendors !  How  dark  and  dreary  the 
of  the  supreme  and  rightful  moral  gover-  moral  desolation  of  the  earth  !  (iod  in¬ 
ner  of  his  moral  crc.ation  ?  I  deny  not  trusted  bis  revelation  to  his  (.’hureh,  to 
that  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  and  men  no  longer  taught  by  his  inspiration, 
consiilered  in  parts,  and  in  parts  applied,  to  be  defended  and  explained,  to  be  un- 
as  the  exigency  may  have  required,  to  folded  to  the  intellect,  and  impressed  on 
some  particular  questions  in  theological  the  conscience  of  a  world,  in  all  its  riches 
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of  truth  and  grace,  as  the  power  of  God  trine  furnUhes  the  obligation,  the  reason, 
to  salvation.  But  bow’  soon,  and  for  long  the  motive,  the  nature  and  direction  of 
ages,  did  its  oombination  with  error,  and  the  precept;  and  the  precept,  of  course, 
its  consequent  obscurity  and  weakness,  derives  all  these  reciprocal  relations  from 
betray  the  human  instrumentality  which  the  doctrine.  Doctrine  is  the  teaching 
so  irn|)erfectly,  and  even  faithlessly,  dis-  which  instructs  the  mind  of  the  people  in 
charged  the  sacred  trust !  ISad  waste  of!  that  truth  which  is  authoritative,  and  de- 
the  treasure  committed  to  earthen  vessels!  j  signed  to  influence  and  control  the  whole 


Fearful  catastrophe  of  this  gift  of  a  be¬ 
nignant  (xod,  not  yet  alleviated,  still  less 
retrieved !  It  is  the  fault  of  man — it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  it  is 
more — it  is  tho  fault  of  the  Christian  min- 
istr}-. 

“  How  obvious  and  imperious  is  the  de¬ 
mand  on  the  Christian  ministry  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
principles  of  God’s  moral  government  over 
men  ! 

“  There  was  a  time  when  what  was  called 
doctrinal  preaching  usurped  a  preem¬ 
inence  in  our  pulpits  over  what  was  called 
praoticai  preaching.  The  occasion  of  this 
prevalence  of  doctrinal  preaching  was  the 
doctrinal  eiTors,  or  false  doctrines,  which 
it  was  designed  and  required  to  expose 
and  overthrow.  The  ciUamity  was,  that 
it  combined  the  severity  of  gospel  truth 
with  much  error  respecting  man’s  inability 
and  dependence,  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  the  Scriptures — a  combination 
i)eculiarly  fitted  to  render  it  oftensive  to  a 
large  j)ortion  of  the  people.  And  yet  the 
truths  which  it  so  jwominently  inculcated, 
l)eing  often  blended  with  exhortations  to 
immediate  repentance,  and  softened  by 
the  appeals  of  Divine  mercy,  and  pressed 
on  the  conscience,  had  more  real  gospel 
in  them — more  of  the  worth,  and  light, 
and  power,  and  efficacy  of  truth — than  any 
and  all  other  contemporary  preaching ; 
the  latter  being  little  more  than  the  de¬ 
nial  of  all  w'holesome  truth,  and  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  a  soulless  monality.  But  not  to 
go  further  in  historic  details,  mseful  as  they 
might  be,  1  wish  to  say,  that  according 
to  the  Scriptural  standard,  all  doctrinal 
preaching  should  be  practical,  and  all  prac¬ 
tical  preaching  should  be  doctrinal.  The 
truth  of  the  gospel — God’s  truth — is  both. 
Distinguish  its  elements  as  you  will  by 
words,  every  Divine  precept  involves 
doctrine,  and  every  divine  doctrine  in¬ 
volves  precept.  Doctrine  has  a  causative 
relation  to  precept,  and  precept  a  depend¬ 
ent  relation  to  doctrine.  Take  away  these 
relations  between  them,  and  yon  destroy 
both,  by  depriving  each  of  one  essonti^ 
element  of  its  relative  nature.  Tho  doc- 


man  as  a  moral  being ;  which  enlightens, 
guides,  determines,  consecrates  the  whole 
’  moral  activity  of  a  self-active  nature  to 
I  its  true  end,  and  so  fashions  immortal  cn- 
I  ergies  into  |)erpetual  and  perfect  moral 
;  character.  It  is  truth  then,  as  practical  or 
;  productive  of  action — truth  as  binding, 
fixing  the  whole  iuner  and  outer  man  to 
action  and  doing— truth,  controlling,  reign- 
!  ing,  authoritative — truth,  manifested  by 
revealing  (iod’s  moral  government  in  its 
nature,  its  principles,  relations,  power,  re¬ 
sults,  which  is  tho  gospel  of  God.  And 
who,  if  not  they  whose  high  calling  is  em¬ 
phatically  to  be  workers  together  with 
God  in  the  harvest  of  God’s  husb.andry  ; 
who,  if  not  they  who  are  to  be  honored  as 
wise  master-builders  of  God’s  spiritual  tem¬ 
ple  ;  who,  if  not  they  who  are  called  topro- 
,  mote,  ami,  as  far  as  may  be  accomplished, 

!  secure  the  end  for  w’hich  God  created  and 
governs  this  world  ;  who,  if  not  the  min- 
I  istei-s  of  Christ,  ought  to  arouse  this  dead 
j  w’orld  to  life  and  action  ?  What  mighty 
]  energies  arc  here  perverted  in  sin,  and 
devoted  to  its  work  !  How  ought  they  to 
1  be  summoned  by  the  cry  of  the  watch- 
I  man,  as  in  thunder  tones,  to  that  new,  and 
;  highest,  and  holiest  productive  exercise 
and  activity  which  shall  constitute  cobj)- 
I  cration  and  companionship  w'ith  God  !  I 
I  speak  not  merely  of  overt  external  acts  or 
i  doings.  I  speak  of  the  energies  of  the 
j  moral  man — the  energies  of  the  intellect, 

I  of  the  heart,  of  the  will,  of  affections, 

,  emotioiis,  as  these  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
'  :ill  overt  doings.  Who,  in  preaching  the 
gosjK‘l,  shall  not  aim  at  the  same  end  at 
’  which  God  aims  in  revealing  the  gospe*!  ; 

.  that  end  to  which  creation,  providence, 

\  laws,  precejits,  ordinances,  grace,  reason, 

'  conscience,  revelation,  every  thing  else,  is 
subservient — right  moral  action  in  princi- 
[  pie  and  practice  'i  Who  shall  not  use  the 
i  same  means  for  this  end  which  God  uses — 

:  tliat  truth  or  system  of  truth  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  perfect  moral  government ; 

I  which  ever  places  man  in  the  attitude  of 
an  agent,  teaching  his  dependence  on  God 
j  only  as  a  reason  for  acting  and  doing  ? 
j  Who  shall  not  aim  to  make  tho  same  im- 
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prcssion  on  tho  human  mind  which  God 
aims  to  make  by  his  commands  to  act,  his 
exhortations  to  act,  his  invitations,  his  en¬ 
treaties  to  act,  thus  throwing  every  iota 
of  responsibility  fur  the  issues  of  eternity 
on  man,  as  an  agent — -for  what  he  <loes — 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ?  What 
shall  hinder  ?  Xot  one  doctrine  or  trutli, 
except  perverted  and  distorted  into  false¬ 
hood — and  then  hated  and  lit  to  be  hated  ; 
not  one,  in  its  just,  real  nature  and  aspect 
!vs  truth,  or  as  the  truth  which  it  is,  does 
not  carry  with  it  all  its  light  and  beauty 
and  loveliness  to  the  human  mind ;  not 
one  which  is  not  the  voice  of  mercy  to 
those  who  need  mercy,  which  is  not  at¬ 
tractive  and  winning  like  the  music  of 
heaven.  Oh !  how  little  do  they  who 
hate,  opj)08e,  and  reject  the  great  and 
l)eculiar  truths  of  Christianity,  know  of 
these  truths !  Kven  cold  indifference 
can  not  be  maintained  and  cherished  in 
any  mind,  without  a  cherished,  willful 
ignorance  of  their  nature — their  divine 
fitness  to  bless  man.  Hut  how  shall  the 
»eople  understand  without  hearing  !  And 
low  shall  they  hear  without  the  Christian 
ministry  ?  Ay,  and  how  with  a  Christian 


ministry,  who  do  not  understand  that 
system  of  Divine  truth,  which  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  revelation 
of  God’s  perfect  moral  government ; 
and  how  shall  they  understand  it  so  as  to 
give,  I  do  not  say,  a  tolerable  degree  of 
perfection  to  their  teaching,  but  so  as  to 
give  it  that  increased  power  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  may  be  given  it,  and 
which  one  day  awaits  it  ;  how,  without  a 
more,  a  far  more  laborious  investigation 
of  its  nature,  its  relations,  its  harmonies, 
and  its  divine  adaptations,  than  has  yet 
been  furnished  by  the  incoherent  and 
clashing  systems  of  even  Protestant  The¬ 
ology  ;  how,  at  least  in  such  degree  that, 
if  they  assert  some  of  its  momentous 
truths,  they  shall  not  as  often  contradict 
them  ;  how,  so  as  to  show  that  God’s  re- 
vc.aled  moral  goveniment,  tho  glorious 
gospel  of  tho  blessed  God,  is  by  him 
designed  and  fitted,  not  to  hold  a  world 
of  moral  beings  like  this  in  the  slumbers 
of  spiritual  death,  but  to  rouse  and  move 
and  stir  them  to  tho  instant,  the  ceaseless, 
the  joyous  activities  of  that  spiritual  life 
which  is  the  only  and  absolute  perfection 
of  a  spiritual  being. 
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Tiic  Reiss  OF  Carthaoe — Feb.  26. — ^Tlic 
excavations  now  carridl  on  on  the  elto  of  ancient 
t’ortliape  liBTO  natnrally  nftraeted  the  attention  of 
the  Htomry  ns  well  as  of  the  fashionable  tourists 
of  the  oivilitod  A  few  years  ago  the  Eu¬ 

ropean  traveler  but  seldom  approached  this  coast; 
but  during  the  period  that  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  once  mighty  metropolis  of  Africa  are  being  ex- 
liumcd,  every  steamer  bringe  fresh  vlsitAArs  to  this 
scene.  The  spado  and  the  pickaxe  daily  demon- 
state  the  fallacy  of  tlie  hitherto  universally  enter¬ 
tained  opinion,  that  the  very  ruins  of  Carthage  had 
peri!»hcii.  Olijeets  of  art  nave  been  discovered, 
whieli  amply  exhiliit  the  taste,  ns  well  ns  the  opu¬ 
lence,  of  the  people  who  once  swayed  the  seenter 
over  Africa,  and  whoso  laws  were  acknowlcnged 
and  respected  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  ancient 
world.  From  the  monuments  already  brought  to 
light  we  obtain  likewise  an  insight  into  their 
social  and  moral  clinracter. 


Mur.at's  Cocraoe. — Ho  was  review  ing  several 
battalions  in  tlic  (’ampo  di  Marte,  when  in  the  midst 
of  tho  Are  on©  of  tho  officers  of  the  staff,  who  stood 
near  tho  King,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet.  Tho 
wounded  man  bad  stood  so  immediately  behind  the 
King,  that  all  present  supposed  that  the  ball  had 
been  directed  against  the  King  himsolfj  and  what 
made  the  case  more  serious  was,  that  the  shot  had 
come  from  a  battalion  of  tho  royal  guard,  amongst 
wliich  wore  many  Carbonari.  The  officers  in  attend- 
anco  upon  the  King  entreated  him  to  order  tho  fire 
to  ccasc ;  but  he  smiled  as  ho  replied :  “  I  see  that 
you  suspect  the  bullet  was  purposely  fired  at  me ; 
but  you  are  in  error,  for  children  never  desire  tho 
death  of  their  father.”  As  ho  ntterod  these  words, 
l)«  presentod  himself  Rucccssircly  in  front  of  each 
battalion  and  ordered  them  to  fire.  This  intrepidity 
of  tho  King  entirely  destroyed  any  latent  feelings 
against  him  which  m’ght  have  existed  In  tlie  minds 
of  the  Carbonari  soldiers.— Memoire. 
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Lot'M  Nafaleon  in  Fakir  in  1831.-<4n  April,  ISHl, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  accessioa  of  M.  Casioiir  Per¬ 
rier  to  power,  and  while  insurrection  still  creaked 
and  (Howled  in  the  puldie  thorou^ifares,  like  the 
thunder  of  a  lingering  storm.  Queen  liorteuse  sud¬ 
denly  arrtTcd  in  Purit  witli  her  eon,  Louis  Boua- 
rte.  She  was  escaping  from  Italy,  where  she 
d  lost  the  eldest  of  her  children,  and  whence, 
with  great  difficulty,  she  had  brought  the  sei-ond, 
still  an  invalid.  lljK>n  her  arrival  she  addressed 
herself  to  Connt  d'Uoudetot,  a  royal  aid-de-camp, 
whom  the  had  long  known,  and  whom  sho  begged 
to  acquaint  the  King  with  her  position,  and  the 
elreumstances  which  had  brought  her  to  Paris. 
The  King  received  her  privately,  at  the  Palais- 
Koyal,  in  the  a|Mirtnient8  oceupied  by  the  Count 
d'iioudetot,  whither  the  Queen  aud  Matlunie  Ade- 
hiide,  suniiuoned  one  after  another  by  coiiinmnd  of 
his  Majesty,  -came  to  meet  her;  the  interview  was 
protracto<f,  although  not  very  comfortable ;  the 
room  cfuitained  only  a  bed,  a  table,  and  two 
chairs.  The  Queen  and  Queen  ilorteiise  sat  on  the 
bed,  the  King  and  Madame  Adelaide  on  the  two 
clmirs;  the  Count  d'iioudetot  waited  at  the  door 
to  jirevent  any  person  from  entering  uninvited. 
The  King  and  (lueen  exhibited  the  most  lively  in- 
tert‘st  in  all  that  concerned  Queen  llurtense.  She 
aske<i  for  authorization  to  return  to  Prance,  at  least 
to  the  waters  of  Vichy — “  Vichy  !  yes,”  said  the 
King,  “for  the  benefit  of  yoiir  health.  It  will  be 
thought  very  natural ;  you  can  prolong  your  so¬ 
journ,  or  you  can  go  and  return ;  you  will  soon 
accustom  yourself  to  all  that  is  going  on  here; 
in  this  country,  one  very  soon  forgets."  She  then 
solieito<l  from  the  Government  certain  pecuniary 
aids.  Tlie  King  promised  to  do  all  that  lay  in  hi.s 

I  lower.  “  But,”  he  added,  “  1  am  a  constitutional 
Ling.  I  must  inform  my  ministers  of  your  arrival, 
and  your  requests.” 

Aeeordiugly  he  held  an  interview  with  M.  Casi- 
iner  Perrier,  consulting  none  of  the  other  ministers, 
and  Sent  him  to  Queen  llortense,  who  could  not 
meet  him  without  anxiety.  “  1  know,  Sir,”  she  said 
iqxjn  Seeing  him  enter,  “  that  1  Lave  violated  the 
law.  You  have  a  right  to  arrest  me;  it  would  1m* 
simple  justice.”  “  lM*gol  it  would  be  Madame,  but 
not  just;”  replied  M.  Perrier;  and  after  a  brief 
interview,  he  otfered  her  the  assistance  of  which 
she  stood  in  need,  but  which  slie  refused.  In  the 
mean  lime,  the  street  risings  w  eregoiiig  forward  aud 
ujiproachiug  the  Hue  de  la  Paix,  where  tlie  fugi¬ 
tive  Queen  resided.  On  the  fiflli  of  jMay  a  multi¬ 
tude  encircled  the  column  in  the  Place  Vcnddiiic, 
and  shouted  Lonp  live  the  Emperor  I  a  rumor  was 
circulated  tiuit  I’rince  Louis  hud  beeu  seen  in  the 
square!  M.  Casiiiier  Perrier  then  went  to  iufurm 
tiic  Queen  ilorteuse  that  licr  stay  must  not  be  pro¬ 
longed.  ^^lle  quitted  Paris,  with  licr  son,  for  P.ng- 
laud,  unknown  to  tlie  public,  under  the  protection 
of  that  King  wlioiii  her  friends  wore  seeking  to 
overtlirow.  In  due  course  site  received,  tlirougli 
the  medium  of  M.  dc  Talleyrand,  passjMjrts  ena¬ 
bling  iier  to  traverse  Prance,  and  make  her  way 
Luto  8a  itzerland,  where  it  was  iier  wish  to  settle, 
boiiie  days  after  the  incident  I  liave  mentioned, 
April  eiglitli,  1831,  tlie  King,  upon  tlie  suggestion 
ot  M.  Casin.ir  Perrier,  ordered  tlie  statue  of  the 
Pjnpi  ror  JJupolcon  to  be  replaced  on  tlie  eoliiinn 
in  the  IMaee  Vendfime;  and,  a  few  months  later — 
on  the  thirtccntii  of  September — the  Clmmber  of 
Itepiities  sent  up  to  the  Minister  those  petitions 
wliieh  demanded  that  the  Emperor’s  aslies  should 


he  reclaimed  from  Eingland,  and  interred  beneath 
Uic  column. — Guizot'*  Memoir*. 

Ben  Jonson  in  Scoti.and. — Some  new  facts  about 
Ben  Jonson  hove  been  discovered.  Ben’s  journey 
to  Scotland  in  1618  is  an  event  well  known.  Its 
incidents  are  deseribeil  by  Taylor,  tlio  Water-Foot, 
and  by  Drummond  of  llaivthormlen,  in  his  Eotea  of 
Conversations.  The  writer  ol'  The  Akheraul  trudged 
on  foot;  and  in  spite  of  Taylor’s  assertion  that  lio 
found  him  a  guest  at  great  men's  feasts,  and  received 
ffom  him  civil  words  and  a  guinea  at  porting,  it  has 
been  doubted  whellier  Jonaon  was  well  readied  in 
Auld  Reekie.  Notes  turned  up  by  Mr.  D.  Liiug 
prove  tho  accuracy  of  tlie  Water-Poet,  and  establish 
oil  a  sure  foundation  the  very  hospitable  clmnclor 
of  Ben's  reception  in  Rilinliurgh.  They  occur  in  the 
City  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  rehito  to  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Magistrates  of  Pidinhurgli  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dniumtist,  and  to  tlic  circumstance  of  his  adinis- 
sion  as  a  burgew.  On  ttie  tweiity-Hftli  of  S»  ptom- 
ber,  1618,  the  Dean  of  (Juild  is  orden-d  ‘to  tiiiik 
Benjamin  .Tui  soun  Inglisman,  burgesand  gildl>rotlier 
in  oomnutni  /omul.''  On  tire  twenty-sixUi  October, 
1618,  tho  Tn-iisurer  is  ordered  to  pay  to  James  Ain- 
lie,  lute  Buillic,  Iwa  hundreth  tweiitie  aue  puiid 
sex  shilliiigis  four  pontiyis,  debursit  bo  tiim  upono 
the  dener  maid  to  Itenjamin  Jonstoune,  confi/rmo  to 
Act  maid  tbairanent,’  and  in  tho  ensuing  Novemln-r 
the  Treasurer  cnU'rs  tho  above  sum  fur  *'  aue  ■•an- 
quet  made  to  Benjamin  Johnstouno  ”  From  the 
De«n  of  Guild’s  account,  It  appears  that  Jonson’s 
burgess  ticket  was  ornamented  with  unusual  aire ; 
£38  6s.  8d.  is  charged  for  “  wrytling  and  giltiiig  of 
Benjainine  Johiistuimo’s  burges  ticket,  been  lhry(>s 
written.”  Considering  that  lien  had  waged  |K>eti(Ml 
war  against  the  Scots,  this  is  creditable  to  Scotch 
magnanimity.  London  hod  clapped  him  in  jail,  with 
his  Iriends  and  felloiv-otfcnders,  Cliupman  and  Mars- 
tuu ;  Edinburgh  feasted  him  like  a  king,  and  guvo 
Uiui  the  Ireedum  of  the  city. — Athenceum. 

Aluminium. — At  tho  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  2d 
iilL,  a  pajxT  was  read  ‘‘On  Almniniuiii,”  by  Mr.  P. 
Lo  Neve  P'oster,  SecTi*lary  of  tlio  Society.  Tlie  au¬ 
thor  gave  a  history  of  tho  first  discovery  of  this  me¬ 
tal,  drawing  particular  attention  tothoeircumsiaiiee.s 
which  led  to  tho  idea  of  its  licing  ultimately  found 
aseful  as  an  article  of  commerce.  He  %.vii wi  d  tlio 
re.senrehcs  of  Davy.  Oersted,  Wohler.  Dr.  Percy,  ai  d 
Rose  as  well  as  those  lately  carried  on  by  M.  De- 
ville,  in  Prana*,  nidt*d  by  funds  from  tho  KnnK*ror; 
and  spoke  of  tho  lulxirs  of  Mr.  Gerhard,  an  Kngliali- 
muii,  who  hud  for  sumo  limo  past  been  eiideuvoriiig 
to  introduce  tho  manufacture  into  Kiiglaiid  'riio 
applicability  of  sumo  of  the  alloys  of  thU  mend  were 
then  point^  out,  as  well  ns  some  of  tho  d  flieullics 
which  were  tl>r  a  time  likely  to  retard  its  iiMrre  gen¬ 
eral  use,  tho  most  im|)ortuat  being  that  hitherto  no 
elfeetuai  solder  had  bocu  di.^ver^  suitable  for  it. 
’I'lic  valuable  qualities  it  [xisst'sscd,  namely,  extreme 
lightness,  capability  of  resisting  atmospheric  aeiion, 
malleability  and  ductility  superior  to  those  of  silver, 
witli  a  power  of  oonductiiig  electricity,  aud  otlier 
important  advaiilagos,  tended  to  show  that  though 
possibly  its  susceptibility  to  tho  actiou  of  muisiuro 
might  render  it  unfit  iiir  some  of  the  pui  isHk's  to 
which  ill  the  early  stages  of  its  discovery  it  had  bten 
Imped  to  apply  it,  yet  that  if  produoed  at  a  modeialo 
price  it  Would  be  found  a  must  valuable  additiou  to 
our  list  of  practically  useful  metals. 
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Statistic*  cf  Popclatiof  asd  Rehoio*. — Tlic  I 
directors  of  the  stntistirnl  bureau  of  Berlin  fur-  ' 
nishes  the  followiiif;  curious  ttutcineiit:  "The! 
population  of  the  wliolc  earth  is  estiuiated  to  be  ' 
namely;  Euwjh*,  ;  A»ift,  ; 

Africa,  America,  6U,- j 

lXN),0<Mt;  and  Australia,  The  ^Mtpiihi-  I 

tioD  of  Europe  is  Uius  sulvdivided ;  Uusua  con-  i 
tain*  02,)MK>,<MM);  the  Austrian  States,  ;  | 

France,  36,(t3tt,Ui}4;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
27,488,863;  l'rus»i*,  17,08»,4o7  ;  Turkey,  18,74o,- 
OOO;  Spuiu,  16,618,ta)0;  the  Two  Sicilies,  8,0 16,- 
t)2‘i  ;  Sweden  ami  Norway,  5,072,820  ;  Sardinia, 
4,076,034;  Belgium,  4,607,oC0;  Bavaria,  4,547,-  I 
232;  t lie  Netherlands,  3,487,617  ;  I’ortupil,  3,471,-  ‘ 
lot);  the  l‘a]ml  States,  3,lt)0,OOO;  Switzerland,  '< 
2,4t*4,5ii0;  Denmark,  2,468,048.  In  Asia,  the 
Chinese  Empire  contains  400,000,0<)0 ;  the  East  In-  I 
dies,  17  l,0<M),tX)0;  the  Indian  Archipelago,  8O,(X)0,-  I 
000;  Japan,  86,(MMI,<XH) ;  llindosUin  and  Asiatic  ! 
Turkey,  each  15,0<M»,00*>.  In  America  the  United  i 
States  are  computed  to  contain  23.121,876;  Brazil,  j 
7,077,818) ;  Mexico,  7,061,520.  In  the  sever.il  na¬ 
tions  of  the  eartli  there  are  335,<88),<HKI  of  Chris-  ! 
tiuns.  (of  whom  17o,i88),<Ki0  are  Papists,  89,<K8),(8H)  | 
Protestants,  and  76,t8X).000  followers  of  the  Greek  I 
Church.)  The  number  of  Jews  amounts  to  5,tHM),- 
ooo ;  of  these  2,820,750  are  in  Eui'oih*,  namely, 
1,2.')0,0<>0  in  European  Russia  853,304  in  Austria, 
23t,248  in  Prussia;  122.170  in  other  p.irts  of  (Jer- 
many,  02,470  in  the  Netherlands,  38,253  in  Italy, 
73,225  in  France,  86,(X)0  in  Great  Britain,  and 
7o,OtH)  in  Turkey.  The  followers  of  various  Asia¬ 
tic  relictions  are  estimated  at  000,000, iXX ),  .Mahoni- 
cdaiis  at  100,IXX),(XX>,  and  “  hcutliens'’ (the  Gen¬ 
tile*  projier)  at  20,(X)0,0(X). — liulletin. 

EvTRAoaniNAnr  AmoN  aoaisst  a  ('ni:Mi<r. — At 
Newonstle  an  action  has  been  brouo'ht  by  n  farmer  | 
airainst  a  chemist  at  Berwick,  to  recover  the  value 
of  a  flock  of  seven  hundred  sheep,  which  were 
poisoned  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer.  The 
sheep,  after  heiii;;  elipp(“<i,  were  dipped  in  n chem¬ 
ical  solution  lMui;tlit  of  the  defendant,  and  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  into  a  large  tield.  Immediately 
after  they  were  put  out  to  grass,  the  neighborluMHl 
of  North  Northumherluud  was  visited  Ity  a  fear¬ 
ful  flood  of  rain,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  domage, 
and  also  washed  the  solution  from  the  fleeces  of  the 
sheep.  The  poison  was  waslied  into  the  grass,  of 
which  the  sheep  ute,  and  they  nearly  all  dii-rl,  A 
considerable  amount  of  scientific  evidenee  was  ad¬ 
duced  on  both  sides.  Ultimately  the  jury  return¬ 
ed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages,  £14<M). 

Poi’Pixo  TitE  Question. — The  site  of  the  pawicn- 
ate  weno  was  tho  sea  shore,  on  which  llicy  were 
Wiilking  in  autumn.  Gcntlomtin:  Well,  miss,  tho 
long  and  tho  short  of  it  is  this;  here  I  nm;  you  ctiii  | 
take  mo  or  leave  me.  Lady  (scratching  u  gurter  on 
tho  fcind  with  her  parasol) :  Of  course  1  know  that’s 
all  noiisonae.  Gentleman:  Nonsense  I  By  Jove,  it 
isn’t  ncMiseiiso  r.t  all.  Come,  Jane,  here  I  am ;  come, 
at  any  rate  you  can  say  sonielliing.  Lady:  Yes,  I 
suppose  I  can  say  somctiiiiig.  Gentleman:  Well, 
which  is  it  to  lie;  take  me  or  leave  me?  Lady, 
(very  slowly,  and  with  a  voice  pcrhaiw  hardly  nrticu-  { 
lab!  carrying  on.  at  tlio  sanio  time,  her  enginoeritig  I 
works  oil  n  wider  scale.)  Weil,  1  don’t  exactly  | 
want  to  leave  you. — Dr.  TItorne,  by  Anlhony  Trul 
lupe.  I 


Uaetis.thk  Maniac  who  fibkd  York  MixarKr. — 
I  have  just  Leeu  reading  niy  brief,  one  of  the  must 
enrion*  I  ever  had.  The  way  in  whieh  tlie  deed 
was  done  was  tills,  lie  staid  behind  after  the  af¬ 
ternoon  service,  and  after  the  hells  had  boezi  rung 
as  is  usual,  being  then  left  alone,  he  went  up  into 
tho  helfry,  nud  with  a  r.izor  cut  otf  about  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  in  length  of  tho  prayer  b*U  rope, 
whieh  being  usually  rung  from  below,  luid  been 
drawn  up  and  coiled  up  to  that  length  there. 
With  this  rope  b«  knotted  himself  a  sort  of  rope- 
ladder,  and  throwing  it  over  the  iron  gate  of  the 
choir,  he  climbed  over  by  means  of  tho  knots. 
Being  in  the  choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  his  flint 
and  his  razor,  lighto<l  a  candle  which  he  had 
Itroiight,  collected  the  prayer-hooks,  and  set  tire  to 
the  [lapcr  close  to  tho  carved  work  at  the  Arch- 
hishop's  throne,  in  two  ]>ilcs.  He  then  cut  away  a 
silk  curtain,  gold  fringe,  etc.,  which  he  Mole,  ami 
getting  back  by  his  rope-ladder  into  the  body  of 
the  Uathedral,  escaped  through  a  window  on  the 
north  side,  (the  moet  uafreipicntcd  part.)  He  had 
irovidcd  himself  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  by  which 
le  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  Lis 
rope-ladder  to  the  ground.  My  impresiiion  is,  that 
he  is  too  mad  to  he  convicted,  having  been  already 
twice  confined  in  an  asylum  ;  but  there  was  much 
method,  nevertheless,  in  nil  this. — Babon  Alusr- 

SON. 

A  Pointed  Ketamation. — An  amusing  story  is 
told  in  tlic  article  on  Alphonse  Karr.  It  will  be 
found,  we  should  ad<l,  in  greater  detail  in  that 
ant lior’s  famous  rccaciV  of  tlie  Gu-'jte* — a  stinging 
perimiical,  eoininonced  in  1889,  continued  at  irre¬ 
gular  intervals,  and  now,  we  observe,  in  course  of 
reprinting  in  .Michel  Levy’s  Jiibliothet/ve  d  -in, 
franc.  The  biting  soreasiii  of  this  {leriodieul  led 
to  the  adventure  to  whicli  w  e  refer.  Karr  found  a 
lady  waiting  for  him  one  day  as  he  returned  to  his 
h«lgiiigs.  He  begged  her  to  w.ilk  up  stairs,  saying. 
Agrre  pous,  Madame.  Madanio  insisted  on  Ids  g<i- 
ing  first,  and  Karr  presently  felt  himself  stablied 
in  the  back.  He  took  the  thing  in  good  jmrt,  and 
hung  the  dagger  up  in  his  room  with  the  following 
inscription : 

Donne  par  Mine.  Louise  G,.danB  Ic  dos. 

The  initials,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  soareely 
cover  tlie  name  of  Madame  Louise  Colet,  who  thus 
pointedly  retaliated  on  Karr  for  his  waspish  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  novel  she  had  written,  called  Za  Jevneste 
de  Mirabeau. 

PiioTooRAmic  CARIOSITIES.  —  Mr.  Amadio,  of 
Throgmorton  street,  whose  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens,  no  larger  than  a  pin's  )H>int,  w'as  lately 
noticed,  has  produced  by  jihotography  a  view  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  Houses  of  P.Trlia- 
inent  and  Westminster  Abbey,  within  a  S|>aee  not 
larger  than  the  eye  of  a  worsted  needle.  Tlie 
same  gentleman  has  ]iubli.'hed  a  portrait  of  a  youth, 
which  is  onlv  just  larger  than  a  needle’s  poinl  hut 
when  magnified  is  as  perfect  as  any  uouceii able 
likenessw 

Already  for  the  Spring  exhibition  of  art  in  tlie 
vast  hull  of  the  Palni.s  d’lndiistrie,  in  the  ('hanij>s 
Elysde,  43tM)  plotures  have  been  sent  in ;  nn<l  the 
culcuhition  is  that  7t8Mi  performniiees  will  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Taste,  There  is 
abundant  room  for  tlicm  nlL 
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Ekcatationr  at  Athess.  —  The  Arclueological 
Soeiety  of  Athens  is  actively  proceeding  ■with  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
and  fragments  of  architecture  and  scul'jture  are 
continually  being  discovered.  Among  other  ob¬ 
jects  recently  found  was  an  ancient  inscKp'Jon,  in 
which  the  form  of  the  characters  warran*.8  the 
conjecture  that  they  were  written  from  rign^  to 
left.  In  the  course  of  diggings  on  the  Acropol'a 
there  were  recently  found  in  the  cistern  in  front  ol 
the  Parthenon  some  remnants  of  the  best  j)oriod  of 
ancient  Greek  sculpture,  consisting  of  small  male 
and  female  figures.  Fragments  of  inscriptions  were 
likewise  found,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  search 
will  bring  to  light  the  portions  requisite  to  admit 
of  their  being  fully  deciphered.  Among  the  frag¬ 
ments  recently  dug  up,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  a  horse’s  foot,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  There  is  also  a 
colossal  hand,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  have 
belonged  to  the  statue  of  Neptune,  and  if  so  it  is 
the  hand  that  held  the  trident.  In  front  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  extending  along  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  edifice  eight  stejw  w^ere  cut  in  the  rock  of 
tlie  Acropolis.  These  steps  are  now  uncovered, 
tlany  of  the  objects  which  are  continually  being 
dug  up,  are  fragments  of  antiquities  already  known, 
and  preserved  in  museums  in  a  mutilated  state. — 
BvlUtin. 

The  Sho'wke  or  Fisn  in  the  Valley  or  Aberdabe. 
— ^The  Rev.  John  Griffiths  supplies  the  following 
additional  facts  connected  with  this  phenomenon. 
They  will  be  better  undcrstootl,  he  says,  in  the 
words  of  the  principal  witness,  as  taken  down  by 
him  on  the  spot  where  it  happened.  Tliis  man’s 
name  is  John  I.«wis,  a  sawj'er  in  Messrs.  Nixon 
Co.’s  yard.  Ilis  evidence  is  as  follows;  “On 
Wednesday,  February  ninth,  I  was  getting  out  a 
piece  of  timber  for  the  purjtose  of  setting  for  the 
saw,  when  I  was  startled  by  something  falling  over 
me— Hlown  my  neck,  on  my  head,  and  on  my  back. 
On  putting  my  hand  down  my  neck  I  was  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  they  were  little  hsh.  By  this  time  I 
saw  the  whole  ground  covered  with  them.  I  took 
off  my  hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  full  of  them. 
They -were  jumping  all  about.  They  covered  the 
ground  in  a  long  strip  of  about  eighty  yards  by 
twelve,  as  we  measured  afterwards.  My  mates  ami 
I  might  have  gathered  bucketfuls  of  them,  scraping 
with  our  hands.  We  did  gather  a  great  nianv, 
about  a  bucketful,  and  threw  them  into  the  rain 
ool,  where  some  of  them  now  are.  It  was  not 
lowing  very  hard,  but  uncommon  wet.  lliey  came 
down  with  the  rain  in  ‘  a  liody  like.’  ”  Such  is  the 
evidence.  It  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  Professor  Owen,  to  whom,  also, 
will  be  sent  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  fish. 

The  carnival  masked  liall  at  the  Tuilerieson  the 
seventh  was  extremely  gav.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
till  six  in  the  morning.  The  Emperor  appeared  in 
the  costume  of  a  field  officer  of  the  time  of  I»ui8 
XV. ;  the  Empress  wore  a  court  dress  of  the  same 
period,  and  was  covered  with  diamonds  and  jewels, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  two  cars,  bearing  la¬ 
dies  in  historical  costumes,  were  drawn  through 
the  saloons.  There  were  two  suppers,  one  at  two 
o’clock  and  the  other  at  five.  Each  table  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  member  of  the  imperial  family. 
About  six  hundred  people  were  invited  to  this 
fi'te'. 


[May,  1859. 

[  How  TO  Obtain  PnoroGBAPns  or  the  Moon  anp 
THE  Inhabitants  tiiexeof. — An  article  has  appeared 
in  a  very  serious  foreign  contempory  to  the  nillow- 
ing  effect;  “Su]ipose  that  a  successful  attempt 
were  made  to  obtain  a  surface  for  the  photographic 
picture  perfectly  free  from  irregularities  capable 
of  distorting  the  must  imperceptible  lines  of  a 
photograph.  Suppose,  also,  that  on  this  surface  a 
photograph  of  the  moon  were  taken  with  every 
precaution.  If  this  picture  were  examined  under 
a  very  powerful  microscope,  the  most  minute  de¬ 
tails  would  become  visible  ;  and  if  the  instrument 
possessed  sufficiently  high  magnifying  jiower  you 
would  be  able  to  see  living  beings,  if  there  are  any 
residing  in  that  luminary.  This  is  one  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  photography  to  astronomy;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  an  Italian  tavant,  after  trying 
for  six  years  to  obtain  this  result,  has  succeeded, 
and  has  recently  been  able  to  obtain  pictures  of 
the  moon  on  which  figures  of  naked  animals  are 
depicted,  one  species  of  which  bore  a  gn'ut  resem¬ 
blance  to  human  beings,  .  .  .  It  is  certain 

that  inqtortant  discoveries  may  be  arrived  at  by 
tliis  means,  the  great  difficulty  being  to  find  a 
substance  on  which  to  take  the  picture,  the  surface 
of  which  sliall  be  so  jierfeetly  even  as  to  receive 
j  the  luminous  image  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
!  distorting  its  most  minute  details.” — ITit  Photo- 
frrajihic  A’ctc*. 

Interesting  Discoveky  at  Bethlehem. — A  letter 
from  Jerusalem,  in  the  UaztUt  du  Mull,  says; 
“  A  very  important  discovery  has  been  maile  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethleneni,  near  the  spot 
■which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  where  the  angel 
appeared  to  the  sheidierds.  To  the  eastward  of 
Bethlehem,  and  midway  between  the  town  and 
the  s{K)t  aliove  mentioned,  some  workmen,  while 
employed  iu making  an  excavation,  found  the  ruins 
of  an  immense  convent  of  the  period  of  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Paul,  with  evident  marks  of  its  having 
been  afterwards  repaired  by  St.  Helen  and  the 
Crusaders.  The  cisterns  are  very  large,  regular, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre8«*rvation.  The  mosaic 
pavements  of  several  rooms  have  been  already 
laid  bare,  and  the  workmen  are  on  the  trace  of  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  church.  The  satisfaction 
occasioned  by  this  discovery  is  so  great  tliat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  IWth-Sukour  (village 
of  shepherds)  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  offer  their 
services  on  the  works  gratuitously.  The  site  of 
these  ruins  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
Siar-el-Gunem,  (resort  of  the  sheep.)  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  deep  grot 
toes,  where  the  shepherds  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  shelter  with  their  flocks.” 

M.  Galdin  has  presented  to  the  Academy  ol 
Sciences  at  Paris  a  very  interesting  ]>nper  on  the 
results  of  experiments  which  he  has  carried  on  for 
several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artifi¬ 
cial  precious  stones.  The  inventor  expects  to  be 
able  to  produce  rubies  nnd  sapphires  of  sutlicient 
size  to  be  emplo3’ed  in  the  construction  of  chrono¬ 
meters,  etc.  He  also  hopes  to  produce  rubies 
which  lA  uiild  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  rich 
color  to  those  heretofore  used,  and  of  a  jialer  hue. 

The  commission  charged  with  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  church  in  Madrid  in  honor  of  the  Im 
maculate  Conception,  has  decided  on  inviting  the 
architects  of  all  Europe  to  send  in  designs. 


